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A  Musical  Record 


Buyers  of  pianos,  player  pianos  and  talking  machines  are  generally 
substantial  home-loving  people. 

Families  like  this  are  apt  to  read  a  newspaper  that  is  lirought  into 
the  home  at  night  rather  than  taken  away  from  the  home  in  the 
morning. 

Such*  a  paper  is  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Sellers  of  musical  instruments  know  this  and  buy  more  space  in 
The  Daily  News  six  days  a  week  than  they  buy  in  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper  in  seven  days.  The  figures  for  musical  instrument  adver¬ 
tising  in  Chicago  newspapers  for  1915  are  : 


The  Daily  News 
The  Tribune 
The  American 
The  Examiner 
The  Herald 
The  Journal 
The  Post 


(six  days) 
(seven  days) 
(six  days) 
(seven  days) 
(seven  days) 
(six  days) 
(six  days) 


Agate  Lines 

311,580 

292,786 

205,114 

202,184 

169,784 

1*19,720 

76,506 


This  musical  record  should  be  interesting  to  all  advertisers  wanting 
to  tell  their  story  to  Chicago  homes. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Over  400,000  Daily 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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SENATE  HAS  BILL  TO 
REPEAL  BOURNE  LAW 

Senator  Bankhead  Introdures  it  as 
Amendment  to  Post  Office  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill — Concurrence  by  House  Ex¬ 
pected  if  Senate  Passes  Provision  - 
Present  Law  Works  a  Disadvantape. 

Washington,  March  15. — Senator 
Bankhead,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
('ommittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Po.st 
Hoads,  has  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  annual  Post  Office  Ai>propria- 
tion  Bill  which,  if  enacted  by  Congres.s. 
will  repeal  the  Bourne  Publicity  Law 
requiring  every  publisher  to  file  twice 
a  year,  with  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  sworn  statement  of  ownership 
and  circulation,  and  also  to  print  such 
statement  in  his  publication. 

Readers  of  The  Editor  and  Pi'ti- 
i.isHER  will  recall  that  it  has  been  ad¬ 
vocating  the  strengthening  of  the  law 
by  amendment.  As  it  stands  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  ambiguous,  and  is  susceptible 
of  several  interpretations  in  some  of 
its  provisions.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
of  business  at  the  time  the  Post  Office 
Bill  passed  the  House,  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  rule  brought  in  so  that 
the  necessary  amendment  could  be  of¬ 
fered.  At  the  suggestion  of  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher's  correspondent.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Barnhart  conferred  with 
(Chairman  Moon  of  the  Post  Office 
Committee  of  the  House,  who  in  turn 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department. 

pressure  on  BANKHEAD. 

It  is  believed  that,  should  Senator 
Bankhead’s  proposed  amendment  pa.ss 
the  Senate,  there  will  not  be  any  great 
opposition  to  it  and  that  it  will  be  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  House. 

A  great  many  newspapers  of  Ala¬ 
bama  have  besieged  Senator  Bankhead 
with  requests  that  the  Bourne  law  be 
repealed,  and  it  is  known  that  many 
other  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  been  requested  both  by  letter  and 
by  telegraph  to  propose  the  repeal  of 
this  law.  Letters  from  publishers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
published  in  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the 
law,  and  stating  emphatically  that  it 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  di.shon- 
est  publisher  and  the  disadvantage  o' 
the  honest  publisher.  That  boosted 
circulation  statements  have  been  filed 
with  the  Department,  has  been  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  rival  publishers,  but  no  pub¬ 
lic  statement  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  been  available  regarding 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
these  alleged  boosted  circulation  state¬ 
ments. 

Senator  Bankhead  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  Congress,  and  any 
measure  proposed  by  him  is  sure  of 
.serious  consideration.  The  Post  Office 
Appropriations  Bill  is  still  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  but  will  be  re¬ 
ported  from  that  body  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

TEXT  OF  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Bankhead  reads,  as  follows: 

"That  that  part  of  section  two,  chap¬ 
ter  thirty-eight,  page  five  hundred  and 
thirty-three.  Thirty-seventh  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  approved  Au- 
(Continued  on  page  1246) 
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The  Editor  and  Publisher 

You  ask  me  for  evidence  that  our 
censorship  keeps  people  in  the  United 
States  in  ignorance  of  the  war. 

I  have  not  the  leisure  to  go  into 
the  matter  in  detail,  but  take  one  re¬ 
markable  series  of  incidents  -  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  German  submarines,  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  greater  deeds  of 
heroism  in  the  narratives  of  either  the 
British  or  American  navy  than  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  extraordinary,  speedy, 
daring  and  ingenious  methods  suddenly 
devised  by  our  navy  to  deal  with  this 
entirely  new  kind  of  warfare.  Though 
I  could  tell  a  score  of  stories  of  won¬ 
derful  interest  I  am  not  allowed  to  do 
so.  Before  the  Germans  found  out  how 
we  did  these  things  one  could  quite  un¬ 
derstand  the  censor »s  ruling,  Uow  that 
they  know,  the  silence  imposed  upon  us 
is  merely  indicative  of  the  lack  of  imag¬ 
ination  with  which  this  war  is  being  di¬ 
rected  by  our  Government, 

All  America  knows  and^ admires,  as 
do  English  people,  the  incident  of  the 
"Appam”  .  Yet  we  have  "Appam”  stories 
every  day  of  wliich  not  one  word  is  ever 
heard. 

As  with  the  sea  war,  so  with  the 
land  war.  The  story  of  the  British, 
Canadian,  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
sides  of  this  war  is  a  sealed  book  to 
the  world.  On  the  whole,  the  Canadians 
have  had  the  best  publicity,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  they  deserve. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Peb.  25th,  1916. 


P,S.  The  very  best  book  about,  the 
war,  "Kings,  Queens  and  Pawns",  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  is  not  allowed 
circulation  here.  You  should  read 
it. 


No.  41. 

WESTERN  UNION  PLANS 
NEW  TOLL  SCHEDULE 

Postal  Cut  to  Be  Met  with  Equitable  Re¬ 
vision  on  Lines  Similar  to  Those  Em¬ 
ployed  by  Gas  Companies — Result  of 
"War”  in  Favor  of  Morning  Papers — 
Day  and  Night  Rates  to  Be  Included. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  still  has  under  advisement  the 
question  of  reduction  of  telegraph 
tolls  to  the  Press  Associations  and 
daily  newspapers.  Several  plans  for 
the  revision  of  its  rates,  along  Hnes 
similar  to  those  of  gas  companies,  have 
been  made  by  the  Western  Union,  but 
none  have  yet  been  found  to  adequate¬ 
ly  meet  the  situation,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  satisfactory  to  both  the  tele¬ 
graph  company  and  the  press  associ¬ 
ations  and  newspapers. 

RATE  war’s  origin. 

The  rate  reduction  “war”  was  .start¬ 
ed  several  months  ago  by  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company,  when  it  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  press  associations  and 
newspapers  that  its  night  rate  of  $12 
a  mile  would  be  cut  to  $6  a  mile.  The 
cut  was  promptly  met  by  the  Western 
Union,  and  just  as  promptly  the  Postal 
came  back  with  a  further  reduction  to 
$3  a  mile.  At  this  point  the  Western 
Union  balked  on  the  proposition,  and 
informed  the  press  associations  and 
newspaper  publishers  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  the  Western  Union, 
with  its  costly  organization,  to  meet 
the  Postal  rate. 

Several  conferences  were  held  by  the 
Western  Union  officials  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  associations  and 
newspapers,  and  as  a  result  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  is  now  working  on  a  plan 
of  revision  of  its  tolls  that  it  Is  hoped 
will  not  only  adequately  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation,  but  also  prove  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  the  press  associations  and  pub¬ 
lishers  than  the  Postal  cut;  for,  it  is 
.said,  that  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Western  Union  is  to  take  in  the  re¬ 
vision  both  the  day  and  night  rates. 

CUT  FAVORS  morning  PAPERS. 

In  the  present  situation  the  cut  is  all 
in  favor  of  the  morning  papers,  which 
get  their  telegraphic  news  for  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  less  than  the 
afternoon  papers,  as  the  day  tolls  of 
both  telegraph  companies  remain  $12 
a  mile.  Speaking  of  this  phase  of  the 
situation,  a  representative  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  afternoon  paper  getting  its  tele¬ 
graphic  news  through  the  Postal  paid 
eight  times  as  much  for  the  service  per 
mile  as  the  morning  papers,  while  the 
afternoon  sheets  served  by  Western 
Union  paid  four  times  as  much  as  their 
morning  competitors. 

Fake-Ad  Bill  Passes  Senate 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  16. — The 
Senate  has  passed  the  fake  adverti^ng 
bill,  which  passed  the  House  recently, 
and  the  measure  is  now  in  conference. 
It  aims  to  prevent  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
carries  penalties  of  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  both. 
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BIG  SHORTAGE  OF  RAW 
MATERIALS  JUMPS 

Kuropeati  EnibarfEoes  AfTert  American 
Market— Department  of  Commerce  Ap¬ 
peals  to  Public  to  Save  Rags,  Old  Pa¬ 
pers  and  Other  Materials  for  Paper 
Making  —Situation  Becoming  Serious. 

Washington.  March  14. — Further 
steps  in  the  attempts  to  relieve  the 
shortage  in  raw  materials  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  paper  have  been  taken  by 
Secretary  Redfleld  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hol¬ 
der,  foreign  trade  adviser  of  the  State 
Department.  Russia,  England,  and 
France  have  embargoes  on  rags,  and 
only  in  certain  cases  wiil  they  allow 
them  to  pass. 

England,  it  is  understood,  will  allow 
export  shipments  of  rags  when  con¬ 
tract  was  made  for  them  before  the 
embargo  was  declared.  Several  paper 
manufacturers  in  this  country  had 
placed  orders  in  England  amounting 
to  several  thousand  tons,  and  the  e.x- 
ception  of  these  shipments  from  the 
embargo  order  formed  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subjects  at  this  afternoon’s  con¬ 
ference. 

A  SiailOUS  CXJNDITION. 

Secretary  liedfield  has  received  .a 
letter  from  Arthur  Hastings,  president 
of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  calling  attention  to  the  serious 
condition  facing  the  manufacturers  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  raw  materials. 
Mr.  Hastings  also  spoke  favorably  of 
the  efforts  of  Secretary  Redfleld,  through 
publicity,  to  urge  the  iieople  to  save 
their  old  rags  and  paper  instead  of 
burning  them.  He  urged  that  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  shortage  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  be  kept  before  the  people  al¬ 
most  daily. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recent¬ 
ly  appealed  to  the  housewives  of  the 
country  to  save  old  papers,  rags  and 
other  materials  suitable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper,  and  to-morrow  the 
Department  will  send  out  1,000,000  cir¬ 
culars  to  be  posted  in  post  oflices  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country  urg¬ 
ing  that  newspapers  and  rags  be  saved 
in  ail  homes  and  institutions. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  pro¬ 
poses  to  put  those  who  save  these  ma¬ 
terials  in  touch  with  the  manufacturers 
who  need  them.  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Boards  of  Trade  throughout 
the  country  have  been  appealed  to  for 
cooperation. 

Secretary  Redfleld  also  took  up  with 
Dr.  Holder  to-day  the  question  of  get¬ 
ting  Spain  to  release  a  cargo  of  potash, 
and  will  take  up,  too,  the  matter  of 
the  British  embargo  on  typewriters. 


Price  of  Paper  Going  Higher 

In  the  New  York  market  prices  of 
several  grades  of  paper  continued  to 
rise  this  week,  and  indications  are  that 
the  lH>ok  and  magazine  publishers  as 
well  as  other  large  users  of  paper,  will 
have  to  pay  still  more  for  their  stock. 

Inquiry  around  the  city  developed 
the  fact  that  in  this  section  of  the 
country  there  is  no  lack  of  paper  waste, 
but  that  rags  are  so  scarce  that  the 
price  of  almost  all  qualities  has  been 
raised  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent. 
It  was  stated  that  the  rags  usually  im¬ 
ported  from  France  alone  were  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  New  York,  and  that 
since  the  war  began  the  country  has 
been  searched  for  rags  to  make  up  for 
those  held  abroad.  The  supply  soon 
dwindled  and  rags  now  are  at  a  pre¬ 
mium. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  market 
has  been  going,  the  bids  for  picking 
the  rags  and  the  waste  paper  from  the 
dumps  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  were 
opened  on  Tuesday  and  the  highest  was 
$19,552  for  the  current  year,  which  was 
more  than  twice  the  figure  for  last  year 
— $8,216.  Other  items  will  bring  this 
"bid  up  to  at  least  $20,000.  The  success¬ 
ful  bidders,  Wasserberger  Brothers, 
were  elated  over  their  success,  for  they 


considered  the  privilege  likely  to  be¬ 
come  profitable. 

THE  SITUATION  EXPLAINED. 

“The  paper  situation,”  said  Leon 
Gottheil,  of  the  paper  manufacturing 
firm  of  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton,  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  “is  daily  becoming  more 
serious.  We  are  endeavoring  to  have 
the  embargo  against  the  shipment  of 
rags  from  abroad  lifted.  This  embargo, 
declared  on  February  18  by  the  French, 
was  issued  without  warning.  We  hop-3, 
however,  to  at  least  get  those  shipments 
which  were  bought  before  the  embargo 
was  declared.” 

J.  Nacht,  of  the  Union  Card  and 
Paper  Company,  45  Beekman  Street, 
said  many  factors  had  brought  about 
the.  rise  in  prices  of  high  grade  paper. 
“Owing  to  the  war,”  he  continued,  “the 
whole  paper  industry  is  demoralized. 
I  see  no  help  for  the  situation  until  the 
war  is  over  and  the  A^onditions  again 
become  normal.  Rags  are  scarce  and 
cannot  be  brought  to  this  country  from 
Europe.  The  supply  of  Scandinavian 
pulps  is  very  low.  To  whiten  paper 
chloride  of  lime  is  needed.  Instead  of 
selling  this  for  bleaching  powder  the 
makers  can  di.spose  of  it  to  foreign 
Powers  for  making  chlorine  gas  for 
military  purposes.  The  wire  mesh 
used  by  the  makers  has  gone  up  in 
price.  They  must  pay  much  more  for 
the  felt  belts  over  which  the  moi-st  pa¬ 
per  passes.” 


NEWS  REPORTS  HURT  EL  PASO 

City's  Leading  Men  Protest  to  Associated 
Press  and  International  Service. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  March  13. — .-Vt  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  office  of  .\cting-Mayor  R.  B. 
Stevens,  protests  were  drawn  to  be  sent 
to  officials  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  International  News  Service  pro¬ 
testing  again.st  news  reports  sent  out 
from  this  city  shortly  after  the  murder 
of  the  eighteen  Americans  by  Villa  l>an- 
dits  at  Santa  Y.sabel.  These  reports 
were  to  the  effect  that  Franci.«co  Villa 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  Iwrder  to 
avenge  the  anti-Mexican  demonstra¬ 
tions;  that  El  Paso  was  under  martial 
law,  and  that  the  residents  were  with 
difficulty  re.strained  from  invading  Mex¬ 
ico  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  .\meri- 
cans.  Other  reports  objected  to  re¬ 
lated  to  the  alleged  prevalence  of  ty¬ 
phus  fever  in  El  Paso. 

The  specific  complaints  w-ere  lodged 
againist  A.  O.  Rowst,  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  As.sociated  Press,  and  .Tohn 
W.  Roberts.  Hearst  correspondent  at 
El  Pa.so,  under  whose  name  most  of 
the  reports  published  in  Hearst  papers 
appeared. 

The  allegations  in  the  prote.sts  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  city  of  El  Paso 
had  been  greatly  damaged  because  of 
these  false  reports,  in  that  much  of 
the  touri.st  travel  had  been  affected  and 
had  shunned  this  city. 

Those  who  signed  the  protests  were; 
R.  B.  Steven.s.  Acting-Mayor:  .1.  P. 
OTonnor,  .lohn  W.  Fi.sher,  and  W.  H. 
.Tolly,  Aldermen:  R.  B.  Orndorff.  Presi¬ 
dent  Chamber  of  Commerce;  .1.  M. 
Wyatt  and  W.  G.  Roe,  Vice-President 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Maicolm  Frash- 
er.  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  managing  editors  and  business  man¬ 
agers  of  the  El  Paso  Times  and  El 
Paso  Herald. 


Lee's  Artirle  Sunday  Text 
In  a  sermon  recently  at  Baltimore. 
Md..  Billy  Sunday  took  as  his  text  the 
following  sentence  from  an  article  on 
“Advertising  Goodne.ss,”  by  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee,  of  New  Y’ork:  “I  want  to 
be  good,  but  I  don’t  want  to  go  up  into 
a  mountain  to  do  it,  or  slink  off  and 
live  all  alone  on  an  i.sland  in  the  sea 
in  order  to  be  good  or  on  the  level  with 
the  Ixird.”  Sunday  declared  that  run¬ 
ning  away  from  the  world  in  order  to 
be  good  makes  religion  selfish,  and 
added  that  God  expects  a  man  to  be 
good  not  alone  behind  stone  walls  of 
religious  institutions  or  on  one  day  of 
the  week,  but  in  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  his  day-by-day  rubbing  of  shoulders 
with  hls  fellow-mgn. 


NEWSPAPER  COSTS  SOARING 

War  Has  Inrreased  Price  of  Publishers’ 
Materials  of  Every  Kind. 

Even  since  the  beginning  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  war  nineteen  months  ago,  and 
particularly  during  the  last  six  months, 
the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  necessities 
around  a  newspaper  plant  have 
mounted  higher  and  higher  until  the 
total  of  increased  co.sts  has  become 
enormous.  Products  essential  to  the 
making  of  newspapers  have  jumped  in 
price  all  the  way  from  10  to  3,000  per 
cent. 

Before  the  war  tyi>e-metal  co.st  8  >4 
cents  a  piound.  ’This  week  it  cost  14 
cents.  This  increase  in  cost  alone 
amounts  to  thou.sands  of  dollars  a  year 
for  the  large  dally  paper. 

The  increase  in  the  co.st  of  mu.slin 
which  the  newspapers  buy  by  the  pound, 
has  lieen  comparatively  slight — only 
about  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  since 
the  ante-bellum  days  of  1914.  The  rub¬ 
ber  and  heavy  felt  blanketing,  however, 
has  been  jumped  at  least  15  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  the  army  blankets,  which 
are  cut  into  given  sizes  for  the  stereo- 
typers’  use,  has  gone  up  20  per  cent., 
the  quality  of  the  army  blankets  at  the 
same  time  going  down. 

Press  rollers,  which  are  made  largely 
of  glue,  glycerine  and  molasses,  hav«3 
gone  up,  so  manufacturers  notified  the 
consumers  last  week,  18  per  cent. 
Glycerine— and  the  quality  used  in 
newspaper  plants  is  not  the  pure  white 
glycerine  one  buys  in  drug  stores,  but 
a  quality  less  refined — has  taken  one 
flying  leap  from  an  ante-bellum  price 
of  19  cents  a  pound  to  54  cents. 

Prices  on  all  grades  of  paper  are 
going  up.  No  pulp  is  coming  into  the 
manufacturers.  Mills  that  not  so  long 
ago  were  selling  by  the  ton  are  now 
filling  orders  for  pounds.  Rags,  which 
are  Vicing  bought  up  eagerly  by  the 
powder  manufacturers,  and  are  needed 
also  Vty  paper  manufacturers  in  a 
cleaned  and  more  or  less  sterilized 
form,  are  a  necessity  in  the  mechanical 
departments  of  newspapers.  The  price 
of  rags  has  jumped  just  100  per  cent., 
or  from  three  cents  a  pound  to  .six 
cents. 

But  it  is  when  the  consumer  of  any¬ 
thing  having  to  do  with  dyes  or  any 
other  department  of  the  chemical  sec¬ 
tion  of  printing  and  photographic  re¬ 
production  goes  out  with  his  shopping 
list  that  his  hair  'turns  gray.  Metol, 
which  the  art  department  of  a  paper* 
cannot  get  along  without,  co.st  $4  a 
pound  before  the  war.  Now  it  co.sts 
$50  a  pound.  Tncrea.ses  of  1,000  to 
3,000  per  cent,  and  more  loom  up  all 
over  the  chemical  .section  of  the  print¬ 
ing  .shop. 

Acids,  dye.s,  and  other  Ingredients  of 
colored  printing  inks  jumped  from  300 
to  3.000  per  cent.,  once  the  imports 
from  Germany  had  been  blocked.  Blu^s 
that  cost  58  cents  Viefore  the  war  now 
co.st  $14  and  $15  a  pound,  with  increases 
in  yetlow.s  also  all  the  way  up  to  3,000 
per  cent.  .And  the  manufacturers  .if 
inks  say  that  prospects  of  filling  de¬ 
mands  in  the  future  look  doubtful. 


Fear  Shortage  of  Printers’  Ink. 

Ten  of  the  leading  ink  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  of  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  have  .sent  out  a  letter  of  protest 
against  the  embargo  on  shipments  of 
c.arhon  Idack  from  points  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  New  York,  recently  put  in  force 
by  the  Government.  According  to  God¬ 
frey  L.  GaV)ot.  a  member  of  the  G.  .1. 
O.sborn  Gompany,  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  will  .soon  face  an  insufficient 
supply  of  ink  unle.ss  the  embargo  is 
speedily  modified.  The  ink  men  con¬ 
tend  that  the  measure  might  properly 
1)0  retained  for  carlion  lilack  shipped 
in  cases,  for  In  this  form  it  is  largelv 
intended  for  export,  but  should  be 
changcil  to  iiermit  the  transportation 
of  carlKin  M.ack  in  t)aper  sacks,  in  which 
shape  it  is  manifestly  for  ti.se  only  in 
this  country. 


EDITOR  ACCUSES  BROKER 


Melvin  A.  Hoyt  Obtains  Warrant  for  J.  .1, 
Corkill,  of  Chicago. 

Melvin  A.  Hoyt,  President  of  the 
News  Publishing  Company,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  and  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Daily  News,  alleges  he  was  swindled 
out  of  $22,000  in  a  warrant  which  was 
issued  a  few  days  ago  for  J.  J.  Corkill, 
a  Chicago  broker.  The  warrant  charges 
Corkill  with  ol>taining  money  under 
false  pretenses. 

Mr.  Hoyt  alleges  that  on  March  15, 
1910,  he  turned  over  $9,000  worth  of  4 
per  cent,  first  gold  bonds  of  the  Union 
Railway  of  St.  Louis,  $6,000  worth  of 
securities  in  the  Wisconsin  Traction, 
Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  and 
$6,995.05  in  cash  to  Corkill  for  stock  in 
the  La  Cros.se  Water  Power  Company. 

Mr.  Hoyt  alleges  he  was  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  I^a  Crosse  Company  had 
been  in  existence  a  year,  and  that  the 
first  annual  .statement  showed  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $135,000.  The  company,  it  is 
charged,  went  into  bankruptcy  and  w.as 
declared  insolvent  in  1911. 


BLUE  LAWS  ENFORCED  IN  MOBERLY 

Editors  of  Daily  Newspapers  Arrested  for 
Working  Their  Force  Sunday  Morning. 

Moberlt,  Mo.,  March  14. — This  city  is 
in  the  throes  of  the  “blue  laws”  advo¬ 
cates.  and  as  a  result  three  editors  of 
the  daily  newspapers  there  were  placed 
under  arrest  Sunday  for  working  their 
forces  pa.st  midnight  Saturday,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  deliver  their  papers  on  the 
streets  Sunday  morning.  They  were 
Frank  Rothwell,  editor  of  the  Monitor; 
R.  F.  Kelly,  editor  of  the  Democrat,  and 
W.  D.  Preston,  editor  of  the  new  paper, 
the  Index. 

This  action  was  the  result  of  a  re¬ 
cent  ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  provides  that  no  businc.ss 
should  be  transacted  from  midnight  on 
Saturdays  until  Monday  morning.  Taxi¬ 
cabs  were  not  allowed  to  carry  pas.sim- 
ger.s,  cigar-stores  and  drugstores  were 
kept  closed,  and  bakeries  supplied  no 
bread.  The  citizens  are  all  worked  up 
over  the  action  of  the  Council,  and  peti¬ 
tions  will  be  presented  at  once.  It  i.s 
.stated,  asking  that  the  ordinance  be  re. 
pealed.  The  editors  gave  bond,  and  will 
appear  in  the  police  court  for  trial. 


TO  AMEND  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

Would  Have  Both  Sides  Pay  Costs  When 
Minimum  Damages  Arc  Awarded. 

Washington,  March  14. — Senator 
Blair  Lee,  of  Maryland,  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  amend  the  copyright  law  so  as 
to  provide  for  assessment  of  damages 
of  from  $50  to  $250  in  case  of  a  new.s- 
paper  reproduction  of  a  copyrighted 
“print,  or  pictorial  illustration,”  as  well 
as  of  a  copyrighted  photograph. 

His  bill  al.so  would  amend  the  section 
covering  the  cost  of  suits  brought  un¬ 
der  the  act  by  providing  “that  in  ill 
actions,  .suits,  or  proceedings  under  this 
act,  except  when  brought  by  or  against 
the  United  States  or  any  office  thereof, 
full  costs  shall  be  allowed,  and  the 
Court  may  award  to  the  prevailing 
party  a  reasonable  attorney’s  fee  .os 
part  of  the  costs:  Provided,  however. 
That  if  only  the  minimum  amount  spe¬ 
cified  in  this  act  for  damages  shall  '*0 
awarded,  each  party  shall  pay  his  own 
costs.” 


Barred  From  Canadian  Mails 

Toronto,  March  13. — The  list  of  im- 
pers  published  in  the  United  State.s, 
circulation  of  which  through  the  Can¬ 
adian  mails  is  prohibited  by  ordcr-in- 
council.  is  steadily  growing.  Another 
has  just  been  added  to  the  roll,  the  Fin¬ 
nish  daily,  Tyomies,  publi.shed  at  Su¬ 
perior,  Wi.s.  .According  to  the  onler, 
any  per.son  found  circulating  the  i)apfr 
in  Ganada  or  having  it  on  his  person, 
is  liable  to  a  fine. 
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SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  BASED  UPON  UNAS¬ 
SAILABLE  ECONOMIC  REASONING 


Ruling  of  Justice  McKenna  In  Trading  Stamp  and  Coupon  Cases  Confirms  Chief 
Points  IMade  by  “The  Editor  and  Publisher”  In  Its  “Acid-Test”  Article 
and  In  Other  Editorial  Discussions  of  This  Subject. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher,  through  the  decision  of  Justice 
McKenna,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  stamp  and  coupon  cases,  has 
received,  indirectly,  as  complete  confirmation  as  was  ever  accorded  to  a 
newspai)er  for  its  editorial  policies. 

That  Justice  McKenna  should,  in  his  decision,  cover  the  same 
points  w'hich  we  have  made  in  this  fight  of  ours,  and  should  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  same  conclusions,  is  not  surprising — but  is  immensely- 
gratifying! 

That  judges  in  Federal  District  Courts  should  have  failed  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  same  conclusions,  in  their  rulings  upon  test  cases  in  many 
States,  simply  goes  to  show  that  the  subject  had  not  been  so  fully  stud¬ 
ied — that  the  evils  of  the  system  had  not  been  so  clearly  analyzed  by 
these  judges. 

The  man,  judge  or  layman,  who  really  goes  into  the  merits  of  the 
matter,  applying  to  it  the  test  of  economic  common  sense,  is  sure  to 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  which  Justice  McKenna  so  forcibly  ex- 
l)resses. 

It  has  remained  for  Our  tribunal  of  last  resort  to  utter  that  dictum 
on  this  subject  which,  in  all  future  discussion  and  legislation  and  liti¬ 
gation,  will  control. 

Justice  McKenna  defines  ADVERTISING  as  “identification  and 
description,  apprising  of  (juality  and  place.  It  has  no  other  object 
than  to  draw  attention  to  the  article  to  be  sold  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  article  to  be  sold  constitutes  the  only  inducement  to  its  purchase. 
The  matter  is  simple,  single  in  purpose  and  motive ;  its  consequences 
are  well  defined,  there  being  nothing  ulterior;  it  is  the  practice  of  old 
and  familiar  transactions  and  has  sufficed  for  their  success.” 

In  our  analysis  of  the  contentions  of  the  stamp  and  coupon  people 
that  their  devices  should  be  classed  as  advertising,  in  our  issue  of  Dc- 
cemljer  25th,  1915,  we  defined  ADVERTISING: 

“To  advertise  is  to  make  known.  It  is  to  announce,  to  publish,  to 
disseminate  information.  To  advertise  a  store  is  to  make  known  that 
store’s  trade  policies,  its  special  facilities  for  service — to  keep  the 
])eople  informed,  day  by  day,  of  the  special  buying  opportunities  it  is 
enabled  to  offer  to  them.  IT  IS  THE  PROVINCE  OF  STORE  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  .\LSO,  TO  MAKE  KNOWN  THE  PARTICULAR 
MERITS  OF  THIS  OR  THAT  ARTICLE,  enabling  the  customers 
of  that  store  to  buy  UNDERSTANDINGLY,  TO  ADJUDGE  VAL¬ 
UES  INTELLIGENTLY.  The  newspaper,  a  medium  of  news, 
bringing  to  the  people  day  by  day  the  facts  about  events,  is  the  logical 
and  natural  medium  for  advertising — through  which  to  inform  people 
al)out  comnn)dities.  Do  the  people  look  to  the  trading  stamps  or  cou¬ 
pons  for  their  INFORMATION?  ‘Information,’  the  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  all  advertising,  is  communicated  knowledge  or  intelligence, 
riirough  newspaper  advertising,  timely  knowledge  or  intelligence 
alx)ut  to-day’s  buying  opportunities,  about  needed  commodities,  is 
communicated  by  the  merchant.  DO  THE  TRADING  STAMPS 


AND  COUPONS  AFFORD  TO  THE  MERCHANT  THIS 
CHANNEL  OF  COMMUNICATION,  this  medium?  If  they  do 
not,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not,  then  they  cannot  be  classed  as 
advertising.” 

Justice  McKenna  points  out,  as  quoted  above,  that  real  advertis¬ 
ing  has  sufficed  for  the  success  of  business  enterprises.  In  the  article 
quoted  we  covered  this  point,  also,  in  answering  the  claim  that  these 
devices  were  necessary  to  secure  a  large  volume  of  business. 

“Can  a  store  thus  depend,  for  such  a  volume  of  business,  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising?  On  newspaper  advertising  CHIEFLY — yes.” 
We  cited  the  fact  that  the  greatest  stores  in  every  city  did  so  depend. 

Justice  McKenna  touches  upon  the  phase  of  the  system,  perhaps 
the  phase  in  which  its  greatest  evil  lies,  the  delusion  that  one  is  to  se¬ 
cure  something  for  nothing;  and  he  also  notes  the  fact,  as  we  have  so 
often  pointed  it  out,  that  the  device  saddles  upon  the  transaction  you 
desire  to  make  a  part  of  another  transaction  foreign  to  it.  He  says : 

“They  rely  upon  something  else  than  the  article  sold.  They  tempt 
by  a  promise  of  a  value  greater  than  that  article,  and  apparently  not 
represented  in  its  price,  and  hence  it  may  be  thought  that  thus,  by  an 
appeal  to  cupidity,  they  lure  to  improvidence.” 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  has  been  roundly  condemned  for  re¬ 
ferring  to  these  devices  as  “trade  lures.” 

This  newspaper  has  also  been  criticized  for  associating  the  lottery 
thought  with  that  of  the  trading  stamp  and  coupon  device.  In  the  ar¬ 
ticle  already  quoted  we  said : 

“The  LOTTERY  could  be  made,  if  the  law  permitted  merchants 
to  adopt  it,  a  far  greater  trade  stimulant  than  the  coupon  or  trading 
stamp.  It  could  produce  a  great  volume  of  sales,  for  a  time.  It  could 
be  used  as  a  means  of  selling  all  sorts  of  inferior  products — products 
which  would  not  stand  the  test  of  advertising  at  all — for  its  selling  ap¬ 
peal  would  be  to  a  morbid  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing.” 

Justice  McKenna  says  that,  “This  may  not  be  called  in  an  exact 
sense  a  lottery;  may  not  be  called  gambling;  it  may  however  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  the  seduction  and  evil  of  such.” 

The  Editor  ,\nd  Publisher  may  be  pardoned  for  having  some 
pride  in  the  fact  that  this  notable  decision  by  a  justice  of  our  highest 
court  follows  so  closely,  so  exactly,  the  lines  of  argument  to  which  we 
have  adhered ;  confirms,  with  the  highest  possible  confirmation,  the 
economic  reasoning  which  we  have  applied  to  this  evil  in  our  campaign 
of  education  against  it. 

Yet,  we  realize,  in  spite  of  this  natural  sense  of  gratification,  that 
the  fight  to  eradicate  these  devices  from  the  world  of  business  is  still 
in  progress ;  that  much  of  it  lies  ahead. 

Much  of  the  fog  has  been  cleared  away.  Makers  of  newspapers 
are  coming  to  realize  the  menace  to  their  business,  and  the  menace  to 
their  advertisers,  and  the  menace  to  their  readers  of  the  growth  of  this 
evil  in  tlieir  communities. 

They  will  cooperate,  in  the  future,  in  this  fight  to  place  these  de¬ 
vices  under  State  control  and  regulation.  It’s  a  vital  issue.  It  will 
not  wait.  A  part  of  the  fight  is  to-day’s  work. 
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LRE  FO  OD  SHOW  MAKES 
PHILADELPHIANS  HAPPY 


Success  of  the  Big  Venture  Is  Already 

Assured— Said  to  Be  Pioneer  Effort  of 

the  Kind  hy  Any  One  Newspaper- 

Many  New  Ads  Will  Be  Booked  as  One 

Result  of  the  Notable  Exhibition. 

Philadelphia,  March  15. — “Service” 
to  the  advertisers  and  to  the  public  is 
the  keynote  of  the  Press  National  Pure 
Food  Show  in  the  Widener  Building, 
which  opened  last  Saturday,  and  will 
continue  for  two  weeks.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  news¬ 
paper  has  managed  a  special  conven¬ 
tion  of  pure  foods,  with  demonstrations 
and  lectures  by  dietetic  authorities 
cooking  lessons  by  an  expert,  suffrage 
bootlLs,  and  music — a  veritable  festival 
of  hygienic  “eats.”  Other  papers  have 
featured  pure  foods,  have  placed  gas¬ 
tronomic  wizards  on  their  staff,  have 
held  diisplays  and  culinary  talks,  and 
run  special  editions,  but  never  before, 
it  is  said,  has  pure  food  been  exploited 
in  just  this  comprehensive  and  effective 
fashion. 

PEOPLE  LIKE  THE  EXHIBITS. 

The  show  is  already  a  tremendous 
success,  the  more  marked  because  the 
whole  thing  was  developed  in  the  past 
five  weeks.  It  has  brought  the  paper 
over  100,000  lines  of  advertising,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  it  entirely  new  business, 
while  a  few  of  the  firms  represented 
have  not  used  the  Press  advertising 
columns  for  five  years.  What  is  even 
better,  there  was  a  lively  scramble  at 
the  last  moment,  when  dilatory  con¬ 
cerns  suddenly  woke  up  to  what  was 
going  on,  and  vainly  sought  space  for 
booths,  which  could  not  be  had  at  that 
time  for  love  or  money.  One  famous 
soup-maker  was  among  the  disappoint¬ 
ed  applicants,  and  a  big  baker  kept 
him  company. 

The  floor  space  was  divided  off  into 
fifty-two  sections  of  6x15  feet  each. 
The  booths  were  made  and  decorated  by 
the  Press,  and  all  the  exhibitor  had 
to  do  was  to  “move  in.”  Each  booth 
was  secured — if  the  product  passed 
mu.ster,  and  there  were  some  which  did 
not — for  2,500  lines  of  advertising  at 
regular  rates  to  run  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Some  exhibitors  took 
two  booths.  In  addition  to  foods,  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  bottled  water,  electric 
conveniences,  and  even  remedies  are 
shown. 

CASSIDY  IS  THE  BOSS 

The  head  and  front  of  the  show  is 
Harry  P.  Cassidy,  the  “Dr.  Wiley  of 
Philadelphia,”  as  the  Boston  Transcript 
christened  him  bank  in  1912,  pure-food 
crusader  and  former  representative  for 
this  city  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Bureau.  Following  his  sensational  lo¬ 
cal  campaign,  when  he  broke  the 
strangle-hold  of  the  egg  speculators, 
he  went  to  Boston,  where,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American,  for  a  year,  he 
labored  in  the  cause  of  pure  food  and 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature  eleven  new  laws  which  are 
known  as  the  “Cassidy  acts.”  His  work 
for  many  years  has  been  highly  praised 
by  Dr.  Wiley. 

Another  star  is  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  do¬ 
mestic-science  editor  of  the  Press,  who 
has  a  dandy  kitchen  and  gives  dem¬ 
onstrations  twice  every  day.  She  served 
five  years  In  Paris,  under  the  famous 
chef,  Simone,  following  which  it  is 
said,  she  was  engaged  in  "the  royal 
kitchens  of  one  of  the  largest  king¬ 
doms  in  the  world.”  On  Monday  Dr. 
Wiley  appeared,  to  the  delight  of  the 
.throng,  and  other  speakers  scheduled 
are  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Director  of 
Public  Health:  Dr.  Frear,  vice-director 
at  the  State  College;  Dr.  La  Wall,  chem¬ 
ist  for  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Bu¬ 
reau;  Dr.  Orton,  trainer  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  track  team,  and 
other  notables. 

An  orchestra  and  singers,  recruited 
from  the  Pro-ss  Musical  Bureau,  are  in 
constant  attendance.  There  is  a  sixty- 
one  piece  set  of  china  awarded  each 
day  by  tlie  Moxle  Company  to  the  per. 


son  holding  the  lucky  number,  and  two 
sets  of  silver  will  be  given  on  the  last 
two  Saturdays  The  caterers  and  chefs 
of  the  city  have  a  marvellous  display, 
windmills  and  forts,  and.  bunches  of 
roses  in  sugar  and  icing;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  deliciously  funny  scene  of  real 
lobsters  in  their  red  coats,  dancing  with 
squabs  and  young  guinea-hens;  while 
lobster-fiddlers  play  the  fox-trot. 

Certain  days  of  the  show  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  special  sections  of  the  city, 
when  well-known  district  leaders  will 


BEHOLD  THE  FUTURIST  PRESS! 


Young  Woman  With  a  Vision  of  One 
Tries  to  Paint  its  Portrait. 

Editors  and  publishers  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  printing  press 
as  a  very  serious  affair.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  when  it  breaks  down 
just  as  the  paper  is  about  to  go  to 
press  and  subscribers  are  clamoring 
for  the  “Bull  Dog”  edition.  Then  there 
is  the  initial  cost  of  such  a  complex 


MISS  STEVENS'S  IDEA  OF  A  PKI.N’TINt;  IMtESS  IN  ACTION. 


be  the  speakers.  The  Drexel  Institute, 
Temple  University,  and  the  Wanamaker 
Institute  will  send  representatives  from 
their  domestic-science  departments  and 
groups  of  students  on  other  occasions. 
Saturday,  March  18,  will  be  Public 
School  Day. 

Thousands  of  tickets  to  the  show 
were  distributed  through  the  grocers 
and  at  the  Press  office,  and  while  prod¬ 
ucts  were  on  sale,  it  was  arranged  that 
any  purchases  made  should  be  deliver¬ 
ed  through  the  retail  food  dispensers,  a 
clever  thought,  calculated  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  general  harmony.  The  show’s 
.success  makes  every  member  of  the 
Press  staff,  editorial  and  busines.s,  from 
Samuel  W.  Meek,  general  manager, 
down  to  the  humble.st  office  Ijoy,  wear 
large,  happy,  and  continuous  smiles. 


Texas-Made  Aprons  for  Editors 

McKinney,  Tex.,  March  l.'i. — The 
Texas  Cotton  Mill  Company  is  having 
250  aprons  made  by  a  McKinney  tailor, 
to  be  presented  to  the  editors  who  at¬ 
tend  the  journalism  week  celebration 
given  by  the  Texas  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Austin,  March  20-24.  The  cloth 
for  the  aprons  was  milled  from  Texas- 
grown  cotton  by  the  McKinney  Cotton 
Mills,  and  the  aprons  are  intended  as  an 
advertisement  and  constant  reminder  to 
the  Texas  editors  of  the  “Buy-It-Made- 
in-Texas”  movement. 


Extends  Second  Class  Privilege 
Washinoton,  D.  C.,  March  14. — Sen¬ 
ator  Bankhead,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  ef 
the  Senate,  has  introduced  a  bill  (Sen¬ 
ate  4997)  to  provide  for  mailing  cata¬ 
logues,  circulars,  etc.,  now  mailable 
under  eight  ounces  in  weight  at  the 
third-class  rate  of  1  cent  for  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  at  a  pound  rate  of 
8  cents;  the  rate  on  Individual  addre.ss 
copies  or  parcels  to  be  not  less  than  1 
cent  each.  In  a  word,  the  bill  grants 
to  the  third-class  matter  mentioned, 
if  offered  in  quantities  of  one  pound  or 
more,  the  privileges  of  second-class 
matter  as  now  granted  to  newspapers- 


machine,  which  always  looms  large  and 
also  makes  for  serious  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  boasted  “freedom 
of  the  press.” 

That  the  printing  press  had  a  pictorial 
and  indeed  an  “art”  side  was  unsuspect¬ 
ed  until  Miss  Frances  Simpson  Stevens, 
a  futurist  painter,  recently  discovered 
this  and  put  her  conception  of  it  into 
the  picture  herewith  reproduced.  Sor¬ 
did  utilitarianism  has  been  thrust  aside 
and  the  press  is  shown  in  futuristic 
action. 

Certain  editors  may  be  inclined  to 
regard  Miss  Stevens's  masterpiece  as 
jejune,  but  that  is  because  they  are 
primitives  and  elementals  and  out  of 
tune  with  the  infinity  of  modern  pro¬ 
gress.  As  will  be  seen  by  a  close  study 
of  the  painting.  Miss  Stevens  has  rid 
her.self  of  externals,  with  which  editors 
and  publishers  are  often  too  familiar, 
and  has  by  means  of  subjective,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  objective,  methods  produced  an 
abstract  printing  press. 

It  will  not  be  needful  for  readers  to 
point  out  to  us  that  a  press  built  along 
the  indicated  pictorial  lines  would  not 
work.  We  know  that;  and  it  is  fur¬ 
thermore  evident  to  all  realists  that 
the  circles  are  off  the  geometrical,  but 
the  futurist  holds  that  such  things  be¬ 
long  to  the  non-essentials. 

The  picture  is  on  exhibition  at  the 
Braun  Gallery,  13  West  46th  Street, 
New  York,  where  it  will  be  until  March 
27,  and  the  artist  expects,  or  at  least 
hopes,  that  someone  will  buy  It  and 
pay  real  money  for  it.  Others  think 
the  picture  is  a  joke  and  a  caricature. 

You  may  take  your  choice. 

W.  G.  Bowdoin. 


Creenhut  Injunction  Denied 
Justice  Cohalan  denied  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Greenhut  (Company,  for  an 
injunction  ponding  litigation  against 
the  New  York  Tribune.  The  opinion 
of  Justice  Cohalan  follows:  “Motion 
denied.  It  seems  to  be  a  rule  that  an 
injunction  will  not  issue  to  restrain  an 
individual  or  a  newspaper  from  pub- 
li.shing  a  libel  where  no  conspiracy,  no 
intimidation,  or  no  acts  of  coercion 
have  been  shown.” 


TO  REPEAL  BOURNE  LAW 

(Continued  from  page  1248) 
gust  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  which  reads  as  follows; 
‘That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  editor, 
publisher,  business  manager,  or  owner 
of  every  newspaper,  magazine,  peri¬ 
odical,  or  other  publication  to  file  with 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  post¬ 
master  at  the  oflBce  at  which  said  pub¬ 
lication  is  entered,  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of 
October  of  each  year,  on  blanks  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
a  sworn  statement  setting  forth  the 
names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the 
editor  and  managing  editor,  publisher, 
business  managers,  and  owners,  and, 
in  addition,  the  stockholders,  if  the 
publication  be  owned  by  a  corporation; 
and  also  the  names  of  known  bond¬ 
holders,  mortgagees,  or  other  security 
holders;  and  also,  in  the  case  of  daily 
newspapers,  there  shall  be  included  in 
such  statement  the  average  of  the 
number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  such 
publication  sold  or  distributed  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  preceding  six 
months:  Provided,  That  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  re¬ 
ligious,  fraternal,  temperance,  and  sci¬ 
entific,  or  other  similar  publications; 
Provided  further.  That  it  shall  not  bo 
necessary  to  include  in  such  statement 
the  names  of  persons  owning  less  than 
one  percentum  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock,  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se¬ 
curities.  A  copy  of  such  sworn  state¬ 
ment  shall  be  published  in  the  second 
issue  of  such  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  publication  printed  next  after  the 
filing  of  such  statement.  Any  such 
publication  shall  be  denied  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  mail  if  it  shall  fail  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph  within  ten  days  after  notice  by 
registered  letter  of  such  failure,’  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.” 


HINMAN’S  SLAYER  CONVICTED. 

George  E.  Perkins  Found  Guilty  of  Man¬ 
slaughter  on  Second  Trial. 

Fiairence,  S.  C.,  March  11.— George 
E.  Perkins,  Boston  architect,  was  found 
guilty  to-day  of  manslaughter  in  kill¬ 
ing  F.  W.  R.  Hinman,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Unlon  and  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
aboard  the  steamer  Mohawk  on  the 
high  seas  about  a  year  ago. 

It  was  Perkins’s  second  trial.  He  fired 
into  a  group  of  passengers  while  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  drugs. 


Objectional  Section  of  PoKtal  Bill 

Washington,  March  16. — Section  16, 
of  H.  R.  562,  an  act  to  amend  an  act 
authorizing  a  postal  savings  system, 
which  gave  the  Postmaster-General 
authority  to  prescribe  a  postal  charge 
of  one  cent  on  delivery  of  each  piece 
of  insufficiently  or  improperly  address¬ 
ed  mail  if  directory  service  was  afford¬ 
ed  to  such  mail,  was  withdrawn  when 
that  bill  came  up  for  consideration  in 
the  Senate 


Spanish  Paper  in  El  Paso  Suppressed 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  March  13.— Ia  Con- 
stituclon,  a  newspaper  printed  at  El 
Paso,  In  Spanish,  was  suppressed  by 
the  police  last  Saturday  because  of 
anti-American  utterances  in  its  col¬ 
umns.  The  offices  were  closed,  and 
the  editors  ordered  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  until  the  present  border  crisis  ha-s 
passed.  The  matter  to  which  the  au¬ 
thorities  objected  bore  the  head  In  big 
block  letters  on  Its  front  page,  “We 
Protest,”  and  under  this  the  line,  “Villa 
is  not  in  Mexico.”  The  paper  said  edi¬ 
torially  that  individuals  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  commit  crimes  against  other 
countries,  and  that  the  Mexican  popu¬ 
lation  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  crimes  of  one  man.  Villa. 


The  Detroit  Ad  Club  has  withdrawn 

from  the  Affiliation. 
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Keep  Down  Distribution  Expense 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  distribution  is  smaller  per  capita  in  New  England  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

A  study  of  the  New  England  states  shows  exceptional  marketing  facilities.  The  map  of 
New  England  shows  a  perfect  net-work  of  railroad  and  trolley  lines. 

A  salesman  in  New  England  can  cover  more  territory  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible 
in  any  other  territory.  And  he  can  reach  a  larger  number  of  dealers  at  less  expense  than 
is  possible  in  any  other  territory. 

It  makes  for  economy.  It  enables  an  advertiser  to  market  his  goods  at  a  minimum  of 
expense  in  a  territory  of  exceptionally  high  buying  power. 

Fully  52%  of  New  England  people  have  Savings  Bank  accounts  as  against  19.2%  for 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  3.4%  for  the  East  North  Central  States.  This  evidences  the  thrift 
and  resources  of  New  England  people. 

Study  New  England  thoroughly.  Study  Metropolitan  Boston  thoroughly — it  is  the 
Gateway  to  New  England.  The  Boston  American,  New  England’s  Greatest  Home  News¬ 
paper,  will  help  you  analyze  this  territory.  It  will,  if  you  request  it,  supply  data  which 
will  help  you  plan  your  campaigns  with  greater  certainty. 

It  will  help  you  with  your  plans — help  you  keep  down  distribution  expense.  This  ser¬ 
vice  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  Write  for  details  of  the  Boston  American’s  plan  of 
co-operating  with  advertisers. 


AN 


New  York  Office 
1789  Broadway 


80-82  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Chicago  Office 
504  Hearst  Building 


To  thoroughly  cover  Boston  or  New  England  you  77iust  use  the  Boston  A Tneidcan 
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HIGHER  WAGES  IN  MANY 
PLACES  FOR  PRINTERS 


Increase  of  Scale  Throaghout  the  United 

States  Indicates  that  Newspapers  Are 

Enjoying  Prosperity  and  Are  Willing 

to  Share  It  With  Their  Mechanical 

Forces — Some  of  the  New  Agreements. 

Kecent  increases  in  pay  have  glad¬ 
dened  the  hearts  of  printers  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  indicate  the 
prosperity  of  the  newspapers  employ¬ 
ing  them. 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Argus  and  Press 
have  signed  an  agreement  which  runs 
for  five  years  with  an  increase  of  (3 
per  week,  $1  of  this  sum  to  be  added 
during  1916,  and  50  cents  each  year 
of  the  following  four.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  covered  by  the  various  in¬ 
creases  the  scale  will  be  $30  for  night 
work  and  $27  for  day  work. 

Topeka  (Kansas)  reports  that  news¬ 
paper  printers  will  receive  an  advance 
of  $1  a  week  for  the  first  year  and  an 
additional  50  cents  for  the  next  three 
years. 

Kevised  newspaper  scales  in  Akron, 
f)hio,  provide  for  an  increase  of  $2  per 
week  for  floormen  and  $1  for  machine 
operators  this  year.  Another  advance 
of  $1  per  week  is  conceded  for  1917, 
and  the  same  raise  will  be  made  in 
1918,  bringing  the  minimum  to  $25  per 
week. 

ROME  (GA.)  CHANGES. 

The  Home  (Ga.)  Tribune-Herald  has 
arranged  for  a  three-year  contract  on 
the  following  basis:  For  1916,  seven 
and  a  half  hours  a  day,  same  scale  per 
hour  as  heretofore,  with  price  and  a 
half  for  all  overtime.  For  1917,  in¬ 
crease  of  50  cents  per  week  for  hand- 
men  and  $1  for  floormen,  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  increase  for  1918.  The  machine 
.scale  remains  as  heretofore,  with  ex¬ 
ception  of  price  and  a  half  for  all  time 
over  seven  and  a  half  hours. 

In  Peoria,  111.,  the  typographical 
union  has  signed  a  five-year  contract 
with  the  three  daily  publishers.  Star, 
Transcript  and  Journal.  At  no  time 
were  the  publishers  and  the  union 
very  far  apart,  and  the  conferences, 
while  at  times  a  little  stormy,  ended 
with  the  most  harmonious  relations  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  publishers  and  the 
local.  Owing  to  the  business  depres- 
.sion  of  the  present  time.  No.  29  allowed 
its  present  scale  to  ride  another  year; 
60  cents  increase  February,  1917;  60 
cents  increase  1918;  60  cents  increase 
1919,  and  60  cents  increase  1920.  A 
seven-hour  night  was  also  secured  on 
the  last  half  of  a  double-header  (Sat¬ 
urday  night).  Eventually  this  will  give 
No.  29  a  scale  of  $24  for  day  work  and 
$26.40  for  night  work.  The  apprentice 
scale  calls  for  $8  the  third  year,  $12  the 
fourth  year,  and  $16  the  fifth  year  for 
evening  papers,  proportionately  for 
morning  papers. 

OKI-AHOMA  ADVANCES. 

A  new  three-year  contract  in  McAles- 
ter,  Okla.,  calls  for  an  increase  of  $1 
during  1916;  50  cents  for  1917;  50 

cents  for  1918,  which  makes  the  job 
and  newspaper  scale  in  that  city  the 
sum  of  $23  per  week,  beginning  1918. 

Under  the  new  scale  of  Ardmore, 
Okla.,  the  men  will  receive  $1  per  week 
increase.  The  night  scale  will  be  $22 
per  week  flat  and  the  day  scale-  $19. 
Foremen  on  morning  papers  will  re¬ 
ceive  $25  per  week,  and  on  evening 
papers  and  book  and  job  shops,  $22. 

Flat  scales  for  book  and  job  and 
newspaper  work  are  in  effect  in  Alli¬ 
ance,  Ohio,  with  an  advance  of  $3  per 
week  over  the  old  figures.  Foremen 
receive  $22  per  week;  machine  opera¬ 
tors,  $21,  and  hand  compositors,  $19. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  has  increased  the  pay 
of  the  members  of  No.  41.  Night  news¬ 
paper  handmen  will  receive  $22.50  per 
week  instead  of  $21.60;  machine  opera¬ 
tors,  $24  instead  of  $22.60.  Evening 
newspaper  wages  will  be  $21  for  hand- 
men  instead  of  $18,  and  $22.50  for 
operators  instead  of  $21.  In  the  book 


and  job  shops  handmen  will  get  $18  per 
week  instead  of  $16.80. 

In  Bakersfield.  Cal.,  a  new  scale  has 
gone  into  effect,  the  minimum  wages 
for  day  work  being:  Newspaper  and 
job  foremen,  $31.50  per  week;  make¬ 
up  men,  $28.50  per  week;  ad  and  floor 
men,  $28.50  per  week;  machine  opera¬ 
tors,  $28.50  per  week;  job  printers, 
$25.50  per  week.  Prom  January  1, 
1916,  to  December  31,  1918,  the  mini¬ 
mum  wages  for  night  work  shall  be: 
Newspaper  and  job  foremen,  $33  per 
week;  make-up  men,  $30  per  week; 
ad  and  floor  men,  $30  per  week;  ma¬ 
chine  operators,  $30  per  week;  job 
printers,  $30  per  week. 


EDITORS  CHOSEN  COMMITTEEMEN 


Will  Draft  the  Tentative  Plans  for  Cente¬ 
nary  Observance  in  Missouri. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  15. — R.  M. 
White,  editor  of  the  Mexico  Ledger; 
Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  Missouri 
University  School  of  Journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia;  Walter  B.  Stevens,  for  years 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Col.  J.  Linn 
Torrey,  of  Fruitville,  Mo. ;  Purd  D. 
Wright,  Kansas  City,  and  Isador  Loeb, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  Missouri  TTni- 
versity,  have  been  named  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  tentative  arrangements 
for  a  three-year-centennlal  celebration 
to  commemorate  the  admis.sion  of  Mis- 
.souri  into  the  Union. 

It  is  proposed  that  every  county  in 
the  State  observe  the  anniversary,  the 
main  programme  of  which  will  be  held 
in  1921,  but  the  celebration  will  last 
three  years  from  1918,  the  anniversary 
of  the  year  of  the  drafting  of  the  first 
petition  for  Statehood. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society,  an 
auxiliary  organization  of  the  Mis.souri 
Press  Association,  is  sponsor  tor  the 
plan,  and  selected  the  committee  named. 


SECOND  STATE  CONFERENCE 

Wisconsin  Printers  and  Publishers  Plan 
Big  Annual  Meeting  Next  June. 

The  Second  State  Conference  on 
Printing  and  Newspaper  Publishing 
will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  June  1-3, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wisconsin 
Federated  Printing  and  Press  Associa¬ 
tions  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
Iiartment  of  Journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  W'isconsin.  The  charter  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  federated  organizations  are 
the  Wisconsin  Press  Association,  the 
Wisconsin  Daily  League,  and  the  State 
Franklin  Clubs.  Recently  the  Central 
W'isconsln  Press  Association  has  af¬ 
filiated  with  them. 

Cooperation  among  publishers  of 
weekly  papers  in  securing  national  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  one  of  the  chief  top¬ 
ics  of  discussion.  The  success  of  the 
W’isconsin  Daily  League  in  handling 
advertising  for  all  of  its  members 
through  a  central  office  has  led  to  a 
desire  among  weekly  publishers  for  a 
similar  plan.  It  is  proposed  to  handle 
the  advertising  for  the  dailies  and 
weeklies  through  a  central  bureau. 

The  survey  of  merchandising  condi¬ 
tions  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
State  as  a  basis  for  soliciting  national 
advertising  is  now  being  made  by  R.  G. 
I.«e,  field  man,  for  the  University,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  federated  Associa¬ 
tions. 

Cost  accounting  for  printers,  and 
especially  for  publishers  of  weekly  pa¬ 
pers,  will  also  be  taken  up  fully  by  the 
Conference.  The  cost  system  installa¬ 
tions  are  now  being  made  in  weekly 
newspaper  offices  throughout  the  State 
by  Mr.  Lee. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  Conference  consists 
of:  Prof.  W'illard  G.  Bleyer,  chairman; 
F.  C.  Blied,  F.  S.  Brandenburg,  William 
T.  Evjue,  W'alter  Mayer,  R.  G.  Lee,  and 
I.  P.  Ketchum,  all  of  Madison. 


The  Boston  Journal  reporters  ha\'o 
challenged  the  Boston  Post  reporters 
to  a  three-string  bowling  match. 


Socialist  Nominee  Once  an  Editor 
Allan  I.iOuis  Benson,  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  and  more  recently  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  many  magazines  and  a  writer 
of  books,  now  has  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  first  regular  party  nominee  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  named  by  a  direct  primary 
vote  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party — 


Allan  L.  Benson. 

the  Socialists.  Also  he  is  the  first  candi¬ 
date  to  be  nominated  in  the  1916  cam¬ 
paign.  He  was  notified  this  week  that 
he  had  received  a  majority  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  7»arty  vote  in  a  nation-wide 
primary.  Mr.  Benson  was  born  in 
Plain  well,  Mich.,  November  6,  1871. 

After  a  public  school  training  he  be¬ 
came  a  reporter,  then  managing  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Times  from  1901  to  1906, 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  from  1906  to  1907.  He  gave 
up  newspaper  work  to  give  his  time  to 
write  books  and  special  articles. 


CHICAGO  REPORTERS  AT  BORDER 

Trained  Men  Ready  to  Send  News  Con¬ 
cerning  Mexican  Situation. 

Chicago,  March  15. — The  Tribune  was 
the  first  newspaper  west  of  the  Missi.s- 
sippi  to  print  actual  photographs  of  the 
burning  and  sacking  of  Columbus,  N.  M., 
by  Villa  bandits.  It,  devoted  its  front 
page  on  Sunday  to  an  exploitation  of 
this  “picture  beat.”  The  photographs 
were  taken  by  a  travelling  salesman  who 
was  in  Columbus  during  the  raid. 

Chicago's  contingent  of  war  corre¬ 
spondents  already  are  at  the  border.  The 
tribune  sent  Floyd  Gibbons,  who  cam¬ 
paigned  with  Villa  for  several  months, 
and  Walter  Noble  Burns,  a  newspaper 
man  of  various  exploits.  Junius  B.  Wood, 
whose  articles  written  from  the  Carran¬ 
za  camps  entertained  Daily  News  read¬ 
ers  a  few  months  ago,  has  returned. 
Wallace  Smith,  of  the  American,  and 
Kent  Hunter,  of  the  Examiner,  also  are 
on  the  border. 


Chicago  Journalists  Dine  Chaplin 

Chicago,  March  15. — Charlie  Chaplin 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Chicago  newspaper  men  last 
Friday  night  at  the  Hotel  Sherman. 
Barratt  O’Hara,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Illinois,  and  a  former  newspaper  man, 
did  the  honors  as  toastmaster.  Among 
those  present  were  Verne  Hardin  Porter, 
of  Minneapolis,  Chris  Hagerty,  of  the 
Associated  Press;  James  Russell,  news 
editor  of  the  American;  Richard  Henry 
Little,  of  the  Herald;  Jay  Cairns,  W. 
K.  McKay,  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post;  Arthur  Clarke,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald;  Eldward  G.  West- 
lake,  of  the  Evening  Post;  Jack  Lait, 
of  the  Herald;  Arthur  J.  Pegler,  of  the 
Journal;  A.  H.  Kirkland,  city  editor  of 
the  Examiner;  Charles  N.  Wheeler,  of 
the  Tribune;  Hector  Elwell,  city  editor 
of  the  American,  and  Clarence  Speed,  of 
the  Evening  Post. 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  DINNER 


Staff  Celebrates  at  Midnight  and  Gives 
Loving  Cup  to  the  City  Editor. 

Philadelphia,  March  15.  —  “Galley 
proofs”  have  been  shown  to  a  favored 
few  who  did  not  attend  the  annual  staff 
dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
held  at  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  on 
Monday  at  midnight.  This  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  souvenirs  ever  devised  for 
the  delectation  of  scribes  at  a  newspa¬ 
per  affair,  and  was  principally  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Paul  McGahan,  one  of 
the  nimblest-witted  of  the  local  broth¬ 
erhood.  The  strips  of  paper  were  en¬ 
closed  in  a  cover  of  blue,  which  by  no 
means  typified  the  spirit  of  the  fe.stiv- 
ity,  the  first  given  by  the  Inquirer  men 
in  three  years,  and  a  great  success. 

Fred  C.  Whitecar,  city  editor,  was  the 
guest  of  honor,  despite  his  shrinking 
from  the  limelight,  and  Charles  Pierle 
Garde,  night  editor,  represented  “The 
Works.”  Paul  McGahan  presided  and 
presented  a  miniature  silver  loving-cup 
to  the  chief  guest.  George  Brennan 
was  toastmaster,  and  the  committee 
comprised  I^awrence  Tobin,  William  A. 
Lockyer,  and  McGahan. 

Harry  Knapp,  “The  Old  Stager”  in 
dramatic  criticism;  James  E.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  who  is  getting  national  fame 
since  his  connection  with  Omtempo- 
rary  Verse;  I.arry  Tobin,  Airedale  ex¬ 
pert,  who  has  set  the  office  “bug-house” 
on  breeding  pedigreed  dogs,  and  Harry 
Nason,  jr.,  who  produced  a  Walt  Mason 
verse,  were  contributors.  Richardson’s 
poem,  “The  Slaves  of  the  Lamp.”  was 
received  with  acclaim,  and  Nason  amus¬ 
ingly  hit  off  the  obsession  of  reiportera 
and  editors  "since  Larry  came.”  Tobin 
good-naturedly  admitted  the  impeach¬ 
ment  in  the  lines,  “Have  you  a  little 
Airedale  in  your  home?”  and  Ed  Hoban 
presented  the  following,  which  is  fit  for 
a  "colyum,”  entitled  “The  Witching 
Hour”: 

Take  a  story  on  the  plione. 

Take  a  atorr  on  the  phone, 

1  hate  to  hear  them  dolty  wolds 
When  I  am  going  home. 

While  I’m  alwa.va  there  to  helnp 
I  hate  to  hear  ’em  yeliip 
Take  a  atory  on  the  telep- 
lione  ’fore  going  home. 


Charles  C.  Hart  for  Congress 
Spokane.  Wash.,  March  14. — Charles 
C.  Hart,  for  nine  years  a  Spokane  news¬ 
paper  man,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Spokesman-Review,  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Press  C^ub,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  on  the  Republican  ticket 
for  a  seat  in  Congress  from  the  district 
in  which  Spokane  is  located.  Hart  won 
his  political  spurs  as  campaign  manager 
and  secretary  for  Congressman  It.  Ij.  I..a 
Follette  six  years  ago,  and  is  generally 
credited  as  being  an  extremely  shrewd 
politician. 


Editor  Recruits  Thirty  Men 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  16. — When 
news  of  a  possible  fracas  between  tiie 
United  States  and  Mexican  raiders 
reached  Cleveland,  Q.  M.  Gravatt,  rail¬ 
road  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  start¬ 
ed  out  to  recruit  an  extra  body  of  men 
Mr.  Grav'att  has  been  enthusia.stic 
about  the  preparedness  propaganda, 
which  has  taken  significant  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  Plain  Dealer  Military 
Training  School  for  Civilians.  in 
three  days  Mr.  Gravatt  recruited 
thirty  men,  who  will  train  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  main  civilian  body.  Mr. 
Gravatt  is  a  sergeant  in  the  Cleveland 
Grays — one  of  the  Ohio  National  Guanl 
Hegiment.s. 


Must  Pay  $10  for  Libel 

Toronto,  March  14. — Because  i’ 
stated  that  he  had  lieen  discharged 
from  the  city’s  employ  because  of 
charges  of  graft  against  him,  th  ■ 
Calgary  News-Telegram  was  recently 
indicted  for  libel  by  a  former  civic 
foreman  named  Ciampanelli.  Damage.s 
of  $10,000  were  asked.  The  court  hel  1 
that  the  newspaper  had  failed  to  prove 
the  charge,  but  awarded  the  plaintiff 
only  $10,  however.  — 
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The  Machine  That  LASTS 

The  Linotype,  even  after  long  and  steady  ser¬ 
vice,  st'll  remains  a  valuable  asset.  When  you 
install  a  composing  machine  buy  one  that  is 
equipped  with  devices  to  preserve  it — one  that 
LASTS— 

THE  LINOTYPE 

I  TT  The  price  of  such  a  machine  is  a  secondary 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  .  , 

many  users  who  have  consideration. 

had  their  Linotypes  for  Service,  rane^e,  flexibilit\^  reliability  and 

TWENFY  YEARS  or  durability  are  the  things  that  count. 

But  even  in  the  matter  of  price  we  can  take 
Chicago  Abend  Post  care  of  you;  for  we  have  a  machine  for  every 

Hartford  Times  office,  at  a  price  and  upon  terms  within  the 

Bufaio  Enquirer  feach  of  cvcry  printer. 

^  Our  nearest  Agency  will  gladly  furnish 

Rochester  Post-Express  full  information,  or  will  send  a  qualified 

representative  to  consult  with  you. 

Buy  the  LINOTYPE— 

the  Machine  That  LASTS. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  SAN  FRANCISCO:  NEW  ORLEANS: 

1100  South  Wabash  Ave.  646  Sacramento  St.  549  Baronne  St. 

TORONTO:  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED 


Here  are  a  few  of  the 
many  users  who  have 
had  their  Linotypes  for 
TWEN  FY  YEARS  or 
more : 

Troy  Press 
Chicago  Abend  Post 
Hartford  Times 
New  Bedford  Standard 
Buffalo  Enquirer 
Norfolk  Virginian  lA 
Pilot 

Rochester  Post-Express 
Helena  Independent 
Troy  Times 
New  Haven  Register 
Wichita  Beacon 
Washington  Star 
New  Orleans  Item 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
New  Haven  Jourtial- 
Courier 
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BRISBANE  CAUSTICALLY 
CRITICIZES  MOVIE  MEN 


Springs  a  Surprise  When  He  Addresses 
Them  at  a  Dinner  to  Interest  Newspa¬ 
per  Men  in  a  Fight  Against  the  Style 
of  Censorship  Now  Existing— Few  Re¬ 
grets  When  He  Left  the  Hall. 

By  Maxwell  Harvey  Swain. 
Believing  that  the  newspaper  men 
should  back  them  in  their  flght  against 
censorship  inasmuch  as  they  believe 
that  if  the  censors  are  allowed  full 
sway  in  the  matter  of  "cutting  films," 
the  newspapers  sooner  or  later  will  be 
forced  to  accept  the  same  espionage, 
the  manufacturers  of  motion  pictures 


M.  H.  Swain 


are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure 
editorial  sanction  for  what  they  style 
their  “right  of  free  expression." 

At  a  dinner  given  last  Sunday  night, 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  by  the  Publication 
Committee  of  the  Motion  Picture  Board 
of  Trade,  marked  the  first  step  in  an 
attempted  “amalgamation”  of  newspa¬ 
per  cartoonists  and  “colyumnists”  and 
the  motion  picture  interests  to  “fight 
with  the  weapon  of  ridicule” — as  it  was 
stated — the  “assaults  of  the  censor 
boards  “throughout  the  country  who, 
the  motion  picture  men  declare,  are 
"stifling  the  motion  picture  art  through 
ridiculous  and  unintelligent  use  of  au¬ 
thority  vested  in  them  by  State  offl- 
cials.” 

LOOKED  TO  BRISBANE  »X)R  HELP. 

Newspaper  cartoonists  and  the  humor¬ 
ous  writers  of  all  of  New  York’s 
newspapers  were  present  at  the  din¬ 
ner.  The  guest  of  honor  was  Arthur 
Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal.  Upon  Mr.  Brisbane, 
the  leaders  of  the  motion  picture  world 
depended  for  help  and  “words”  which 
might  aid  them  in  what  they  believe 
to  be  an  unwarranted  presumption  of 
constitutional  rights  on  the  part  of 
fllm  censors  in  general. 

Mr.  Brisbane  was  introduced  as  the 
“world’s  greatest  editor  and  past-mas¬ 
ter  of  short  expression.”  When  he 
arose  to  speak,  be  was  liberally  ap¬ 
plauded.  It  was  the  last  applau.se 
given  him  during  bis  remarks. 

Mr.  Brisbane  said  in  part: 

“As  for  your  buf^ness,  I  know  very 
little.  I  am  one  of  the  few  living  men 
who  have  never  seen  Mary  Pickford  or 
Charles  Chaplin  or  Theda  Bara  or  Miss 
Clarke.  I  suppose  she  comes  in  about 
here.  All  I  have  seen  is  the  Durbar 
and  Scott’s  North  Pole  pictures  and 
“Carmen” — which  I  couldn’t  very  well 
misa  because  it  was  given  in  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Randolph  Hearst’s  home,  and  I  was 
a  guest  there.  Furthermore,  I  never 
read  the  Family  Story  Paper  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  have  to  see  Mary  Pickford  In 
•Rags,’  I  believe  it  is,  in  my  old  age. 


doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered. 

“I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  man 
who  are  developing  the  financial  value 
and  the  real  genius  of  those  people, 
but  1  don’t  think  I  should  be  bothered 
about  it.  The  moving  picture,  so  far 
as  it  is  merely  melodrama,  a  story,  a 
tragedy  or  a  comedy,  is  only  a  money¬ 
making  proposition,  and  whether  it  is 
censored  or  not,  1  don’t  care  in-  the 
least. 

“All  the  moving  picture  amounts  to 
anyhow,  to-day,  at  least  the  modern 
moving  picture,  is  that  it  is  an  amuse 
ment.  Its  success  is  based  upon  the 
stupidity  and  the  lack  of  intellectual 
development  of  the  human  race. 

“We  are  a  race  of  animals  who  have 
been  standing  on  our  hind  legs  only 
500,000  years,  using  speech  about  100,- 
000  years  and  really  using  the  written 
word  generally  only  about  fifty  years. 
The  success  of  the  moving  picture  of 
to-day  can  be  readily  understood  when 
all  of  that  is  taken  into  account.  The 
moving  picture  saves  the  humans  the 
intellectual  effort  of  making  their  own 
pictures,  as  they  must,  when  reading 
or  listening  to  the  spoken  drama. 

"The  moving  picture  man  has  no 
more  claim  for  sympathy  than  the  man 
who  is  putting  up  a  building  who  is 
told  that  the  building  is  to  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  stories  high.  No  liberty 
is  interfered  with.  Based  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  on  stupidity  and  the  lack  of  in¬ 
tellectual  development  of  the  huma.n 
race,  a  man  who  will  not  read  Shakes¬ 
peare,  now  sits  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
front  of  a  screen  ruining  his  eyes. 

“As  for  the  movies  and  decency, 
there’s  more  money  in  running  a  Child’s 
restaurant  than  in  running  a  Hay- 


market.  So  I’m  sorry  1  can’t  be  more 
enthusiastic  about  motion  picture  cen¬ 
sorship.  Censorship  will  not  hurt  the 
good  among  you — and  if  it  harms  the 
evil,  they  deserve  it. 

NO  great  works  yet. 

“One  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is: 
Why  have  you  not  done  something 
great?  There  is  no  trouble  in  making 
a  list  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  great  works 
in  the  various  art  forms,  but  when  1 
asked  a  gentleman  over  there  and  an¬ 
other  gentlemen,  at  this  table,  to-night, 
what  were  the  six  greatest  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  they  fairly  agreed,  that  ’The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,’  ’Carmen,’  and  the 
’Battle  Cry  of  Peace’  were  among  the 
six  but  they  couldn’t  agree  on  three 
others.  In  an  Industry  where  hundreds 
of  millions  has  been  invested,  if  you 
cannot  list  six  or  even  sixty  great 
works  you  haven’t  gone  very  far.” 

Speeches  following  that  of  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  tended  toward  the  assumption  that 
Mr.  Brisbane  was  undoubtedly  growing 
old,  and  that  bis  acknowledgment  cf 
no  acquaintanceship  with  Miss  Mary 
Pickford,  at  least  a  screen  acquaint¬ 
anceship,  undoubtedly  classed  him  with 
the  long  extinct  dodo.  However  Mr. 
Brisbane  had  disappeared  before  the 
other  speeches  were  "turned  loose.” 

Following  the  speeches  the  motion 
picture  men  flashed  on  an  improvised 
screen  “cut  outs”  of  hundreds  of  feet 
of  film  which  they  declared  had  been 
scissored  by  censors  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  newspaper  men 
prepared  to  hold  on  to  their  chairs, 
tJghtly.  'fhe  reasons,  so  the  motion 
picture  men  said,  for  the  "cut  outs” 
were  that  some  of  them  incited  to 


CHINESE  REBEL  EDITOR  DIES 


Tong  King  Chong  “Crosses  Great  Di¬ 
vide”  at  San  Francisco. 

San  Franciscx),  Calif.,  March  15. — 
San  Francisco’s  Chinatown  is  in 
mourning  over  the  death  of  Tong 
King  Chong,  head  of  the  Chinese 
revolutionary  movement  in  the  United 
States,  editor  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
Journal,  and  first  Senator  to  the  new 
Itepublic  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Tong 
died,  on  Tuesday  at  the  family  home, 
1078  Powell  Street.  Just  before  his 
death  Tong  King  Chong  called  the 
members  of  the  Chee  Kung  Tong,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  the  Chinese  Free  Ma¬ 
sons,  of  which  organization  he  wa.s 
president,  to  his  bedside  and  urge! 
them  to  continue  in  the  flght  against 
Yuan  Shi-Kai,  the  usurper. 

Tong  King  Chong  was  forty-eight 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  Yen  Peng 
District,  Kwantung  Province,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  when  eight 
years  of  age.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  in  San  Francisco  and  was  .i 
graduate  of  a  local  high  school.  Later, 
he  studied  law  in  San  Francisco  and 
passed  the  bar  examination.  He  had 
been  editor  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
Journal  since  it  was  established,  six¬ 
teen  years  ago. 

When  the  new  Republic  of  China 
was  inaugurated  three  years  ago,  Tong 
was  elected  Senator  to  the  first  Par¬ 
liament,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  Yuan  Shi-Kai  dissolved  the  Re¬ 
public.  At  that  time  a  price  was  placed 
on  his  head  by  the  Chinese  monarch. 
Tong  fled  from  Pekin  to  Hong  Kong 
and  later  to  Yokohama.  He  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  electing  Tsen  Chuen 
Shun,  provisional  president  of  the  new 
Republic.  He  largely  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  rebel  armies  from  his 
de.sk  at  717  Grant  Avenue,  in  this  city. 


murder,  others  to  arson  and  still  others 
to  ’’plea.santer  crimes.” 

The  reel  proved  dampenlngly  Puritan- 
istic,  how'ever.  It  might  have  been 
that  the  audience  was  over  expectant. 
After  the  newspaper  men  had  witness¬ 
ed  the  “cut  outs”  there  were  no  assaults 
with  intent  to  murder  noticeable  nor 
were  there  any  efforts  made  to  steal 
the  Astor  silverware,  nor  were  there 
any  open  moves  to  make  dates  with 
the  cloak  room  girls. 

CENSORSHIP  NOT  80  BAD. 

A  quick  canvass  showed  that  the 
majority  of  the  newspaper  men  pre.s- 
ent  (and  the  canvass  even  included 
some  of  the  motion  picture  men)  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  censors,  whoever  they 
were  that  made  the  "cut  outs”  w'ere 
not  such  long-haired  followers  of  a  too- 
straight  and  entirely  too-narrow  path¬ 
way  as  they  had  been  painted  during 
the  speeches  “following  Mr.  Brisbane.” 

Among  those  who  attended  the  din¬ 
ner  were:  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Charles 
Urban,  of  London  Kinemacolor  fame; 
Commodore  J.  Stuart  Blackston;  K. 
Gluecksmann,  of  Buenos  Ayres;  Will¬ 
iam  M.  Seabury,  of  Los  Angeles;  J.  W. 
Binder,  Henry  Mayer,  F.  P.  Adam.s, 
Win.sor  McKay,  Fontaine  Fox,  Rollin 
Kirby,  “Fred”  Opper,  “Cliff”  Sterritt. 
R.  L.  Goldberg,  T.  A.  Dorgan,  “Hal” 
Coffman,  C.  Allen  Gilbert,  Charles  R. 
Macauley,  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Lambert 
Guenther,  Ray  Bohn,  “Herb”  Roth,  H. 
T.  Webster,  W.  A.  Starrett,  Robert 
Carter,  Maxwell  H.  Swain,  Jack  Ranck, 
George  MacManus,  “Tom”  McNamara. 
L.  M.  Glackens,  “Gene”  Oarr,  Harry 
Grant  Dart,  George  Herriman,  F.  M. 
Follett,  “Bob”  Dean,  F.  A.  Eaton,  W. 
H.  Holcomb,  W.  H.  Holcomb,  Jr.,  Alex¬ 
ander  Woollcott,  Burns  Mantle,  George 
Worts,  John  Semler,  T.  R.  Dibble,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Lewis,  Frank  J.  Price,  Bide  Dud¬ 
ley,  Frederick  F.  Schrader,  R.  M.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Reginald  Foster,  Frank  Ward 
O’Malley,  E.  P.  Hatrick,  Charles  Raid¬ 
ing,  “Jack”  Wheeler,  Charles  E.  Moye.’, 
H.  I.  Day,  W.  D.  McGuire,  Thomas  G. 
Wiley,  William  M.  Sherrill,  Rufus 
Stoole,  Robert  Poole,  Will  C.  Smith, 
Leon  J.  Rubensteln,  Fred  Hawley,  Will¬ 
iam  Barry,  E.  L.  Masters,  Ewan  Jus¬ 
tice,  E.  A.  MacManus,  Walter  Smith. 


Ihe  Customer  Only 
Gets  What  He  ^ 
Pays  for 


People  of  moderate  means  who  think  that  when  they  get  cou¬ 
pons  or  trading  stamps  with  purclia:>es  that  they  are  saving  money 
or  getting  something  for  nothing  are  deceiving  themselves. 

The  customer  always  pays  for  what  he  gets.  In  taking  cou¬ 
pons  he  pays  a  high  price  for  something  he  doesn’t  want  in  mo^t 
cases.  The  store  that  does  not  give  away  coupons  can  sell  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

The  coupon  and  trading  stamps  arc  a  menace  to  sound  husine.ss 
and  an  artificial  stimulant  of  very  doubtful  efficiency  under  best 
conditions.  Avoid  stores  that  give  ihcni  away  and  .save  money. 

Tub  Eiiitob  and  Pl'bi.ihiiku 


Tbti  IlttU  ooupon  talk  baa  not  been  ropyrlgbtad.  It  la  bopod  that  It  may  And  apaoB 
in  the  display  culuoius  uf  many  daill«a. 


I 
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^  The  FIRST  and  Only  All-Motor 
Trnck  Newspaper  Delivery  Service 
Philadelphia 


To  be  the  FIRST  newst)ai>er  in  Philadelphia  to  attain  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT. 
EFFICIENCY,  in  its  delivery  service,  is  to  be  consistent  with  THE  EVENING  TELE¬ 
GRAPH’S  endeavor,  at  all  times,  to  maintain  a  vastly  SUPERIOR  SERVICE  for  its  readers. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  has  been  universally 
recognized  as  Philadelphia’s  leading  high-class  evening  newspaper.  It  is,  today,  a 
cleaner,  fairer  and  more  forceful  newspaper  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

THE  FiVENING  TELEGRAPH  is  read  with  ever-growing  satisfaction  by  those 
who  appreciate,  in  their  HOME  newspaiier,  reliability,  accuracy,  trustworthiness, 
and  has  gained  and  holds  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  more  men  and  women  of 
intelligence,  refinement  and  discrimination  than  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 

Within  recent  months  THE  EVENING  TKILEGRAPH  has  incorporated, 
in  its  columns,  more  important  and  helpful  special  newspaper  features  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  America.  j 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS,  the  new  full-page  illus-  i 

I  trated  feature,  originated  and  published  daily  by  TlIFi  EVENING  TELE-  /a 

GRAPH,  easily  maintains  first  position  among  America’s  strongest  and  most  /S 

ti  forceful  newspaper  features.  And  close  up,  march  the  COSMOPOLITE,  /« 

i\  the  brightest  feature  column  on  the  editorial  page  of  any  Philadelphia  F 

|\  newspaper;  COMPLETE  NEWS-  OF  ALL  COURTS,  twelve  hours  ahead  /A 

S\  of  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper;  THE  WAR  SUMMARY,  in  /|h 

a\  French,  German  and  Italian;  NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  and 
SkI  SCHUYLKILL  VALLEY  NEWS,  read  by  thousands  of  Philadelphians, 

HI  in  search  of  ‘‘old  home”  gos-sip;  WORTH-WHILE  REVIEWS  OF  /|j|| 


I  Will  speed  THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH,  hereafter,  not  only  to  all  sections  of 
the  widely-sprcatl  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  to  every  suburban  point  around  its  broad 
circle.  Thus  the  latest  despatches  from  every  part  of  the  world,  contained  in  ALL 
editions  of  THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  readers, 
in  the  outlying  districts,  almost  as  soon  as  a  reader  can  purchase  his  copy  of  THE 
EVENING  TELEGRAPII  at  a  Ilroad  Street  newsstand. 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  publishes  the  news  in  a  manner  and  provides  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  character  appealing  to  the  intelligent,  discriminating  mind.  It  prints  ALL  the 
news  FIRST,  and  it  reaches  you  WITHOUT  DELAY. 

Buy  THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  TO  NIGHT.  If  it  it  the 
best  ei'ening  newstaper  in  Philadelphia  (which  it  it"),  tell 
others;  if  it  is  not  (in  your  opinion)  tell  us,  and  tell  us  why. 


THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 


For  Over  Half  a  Century  Philadelphia's  Leading  High-Class  Evening  Newspaper. 
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WILLIAM  WINTER  GETS 
GREAT  TESTIMONIAL 


Root,  Charles  R.  Miller,  and  William  H.  GOOD  WORK  BY  GIRL  REPORTER 
Crane,  made  a  speech  of  thanks  and  ap¬ 
preciation  at  the  clpse  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  in  which  he  praised  the  profession 
of  acting,  and  briefly  reviewed  his  sixty 
years  of  writing  about  the  stage  and  its 
doings.  Mr.  Winter  was  then  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  middle  of  aU  the  artists 
who  took  part  in  the  testimonial. 

The  first  half  of  the  programme  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  overture  to  “The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,”  conducted  by  Victor 
Herbert  Mayor  Mitcbel,  unable  to  be 
present,  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation 
to  Mr.  Winter,  which  was  read  by  his 
secretary,  Theodore  Rousseau.  Ruth  St. 

Denis  gave  a  series  of  Hindu  dances,  and 
William  H.  Crane  read  a  poem  to  the 
guest  of  honor.  David  Blspharo  sang  a 
group  of  character  songs,  Leo  Ditrich- 
steln  and  his  company  presented  the 
first  act  of  “The  Great  Lover,”  and  EM- 
win  Markham  read  an  epilogue  of  his 
own  composition. 

Chief  Interest  in  the  second  half  of 
the  performance  was  the  Shakespearean 
masque,  written  by  Herman  Hagedorn, 
entitled  “The  House  of  Magic,”  which 
consisted  of  scenes  from  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  In  the  cast  were  Elsie  Ferguson, 

Julia  Arthur,  Orrin  Johnson,  Viola  Al¬ 
len,  Fuller  Mellish,  Blanche  Bates,  Bea¬ 
trice  Cameron,  Oswald  Yorke,  Rose 
Coghlan,  Percy  Haswell,  Jane  Cowl, 

Henrietta  Crosman,  Isabel  Irving,  Pe¬ 
dro  de  Cordoba,  Kathryn  Kidder,  Eric 
Blind,  Louis  Calvert,  James  O’Neill, 

Wilton  Lackaye,  Brandon  Tynan,  Row¬ 
land  Buckstone,  Annie  Russell,  and 
others. 

Autographed  souvenir  programmes, 
containing  the  names  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  affair,  including  President  Wilson’s, 
were  sold  in  the  lobby,  as  were  also 
many  of  Mr.  Winter’s  books.  It  was 
estimated  that  about  $6,000  was  rai.sed. 


RISING  PRICE  OF  GASOLENE 


Her  Stories  in  Cleveland  Press  May  Re-  Brownell,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
form  Methods  of  Pawnbrokers.  Says  It  Won’t  Affect  Sales. 

Clbn'hland,  O.,  March  16. — Following  The  advancing  price  of  gasolene  has 
up  its  policy  of  showing  the  people  of  caused  speculation  as  to  the  effect  it 
cneveland  how  they  are  being  victimized  will  have  on  the  advertising  and  sale 
by  public-service  corporations,  and  or-  of  automobiles.  Forty-cent  gasolene  is 
ganizatlons  not  so  public,  the  Press  has  not  impossible.  Should  this  happen,  it 
entered  the  fight  for  a  change  in  the  might  deter  many  would-be  purchasers 
present  methods  of  pawnbrokers  and  re-  of  automobiles  from  buying  them, 
lief  from  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  A  representative  of  the  Editor  and 

Miss  Hortense  Saunders,  a  girl  re-  Publish  br  asked  C.  A.  Brownell, 
porter,  was  sent  to  investigate  the  con-  advertising  manager  of  the  Ford  Motor 
ditions  actually  experienced  by  women  Car  Company,  what  effect  a  heavy  ad- 
who  must  pawn  their  trinkets  or  small  vance  in  the  price  of  gasolene  would 
belongings  to  tide  over  a  hard  period  have  upon  the  business  of  that  com- 
financially.  Her  stories  have  shown  that  pany.  He  replied: 
the  pawnbrokers  of  Cleveland  are  by  “I  haven’t  any  opinion  to  express.  The 
no  means  the  benevolent  “uncles”  they  higher  gasolene  goes,  as  I  view  it,  the 

greater  will  this  company  profit,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  one  car  in  the  universe 
that  can  be  counted  upon  to  give  twen¬ 
ty-three  to  twenty-five  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasolene,  and  a  man  can  afford  to 
pay  forty  cents  a  gallon  when  he  gets 
that  mileage:  but  the  car  that  con¬ 
sumes  a  gallon  of  gasolene  for  every 
eight  or  ten  miles  will  be  excessively 
expensive.  So  don’t  you  see  how  ‘the 
wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb?’ 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  other  motor¬ 
car  manufacturers  may  do,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  the  thought  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  price  of  gasolene  has  never 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  The  demand  for 
our  product  is  ahead  of  producing  fa¬ 
cilities,  although  they  have  been  in¬ 
creased  seventy-five  per  cent,  over  last 
year. 

“We  will  make  and  sell  more  than 
500,000  cars  in  the  present  fiscal  year 
ending  July  31.  The  production  and 
sale  of  this  number  of  Ford  cars  In 
this  period  has  passed  all  surmise  or 
doubt,  and  next  year  we  expect  to 
make  a  million  cars.  We  are  quite 
satisfied  that  the  price  of  gasolene  will 
become  self-regulating  and  reasonable, 
because  of  the  greater  profit  to  the  men 

„  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  who  make  gasolene.” 

seem.  They  demand  in  every  instance 

120  per  cent,  interest;  the  Interest  must 
be  paid  every  month,  and  if  the  article 
pawned  is  not  redeemed  inside  of  a 
year  it  may  be  sold.  Jewelry  worth 
$200  was  pawned  by  Miss  Saunders  for 
a  little  more  than  $27,  and  she  found 
the  brokers  were  not  inclined  to  do 
business  even  on  that  l>asi.s. 

Following  these  investigations,  a  rem¬ 
edy  is  offered  by  the  Pre.ss,  and  efforts 
will  be  made,  undoubtedly,  to  put  such 
a  remedy  into  effect. 

“It  is  our  hope,” 'says  Editor  Victor 
Morgan,  “that  by  showing  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  rates  of  interest  charged  by  pawn¬ 
brokers,  the  facts  will  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  munici¬ 
pal  pawnshop,  or  at  least  warrant  the 
enactment  of  legislation  limiting  rates 
that  pawnbrokers  may  charge.” 


Leaders  of  American  Thought  and  Eln- 
terprise  Unite  with  Stage  Folk  in  Re¬ 
markable  Tribute  to  Veteran  Critic  and 
Pckct,  Who  Is  Eighty  Years  Old — Shake- 
.siK-arcan  Performance  Raises  $6,000. 

William  Winter,  veteran  newspaper 
man,  dramatic  critic,  poet,  and  author  of 
many  books,  was  the  recipient  of  a  note¬ 
worthy  tribute  last  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  the  shape  of  a  theatrical  testimonial 
at  the  Century  Theatre,  New  York.  Mr. 
Winter  will  be  eighty  years  old  next 
July.  Sponsors  of  the  testimonial  in  his 


William  Winter 


Coupon  Decision  Pleases  Spokane 

Spokane,  Wash.,  March  13. — The 
knock-out  blow  delivered  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  at  the  coupon 
evil  pleases  many  here  who  have  fought 
the  system. 

B.  C.  Holt,  pre^dent  of  the  Spokane 
branch  of  the  Washington  Cigar  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association,  said:  “The  decision 
places  the  Independent  dealer  on  an 
even  footing  with  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company.  It  benefits  twenty-five 
exclusive  dealers  in  Spokane,  and  a 
large  number  who  include  tobacco  in 
their  merchandise.”  On  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  decision  the  United  Stores  in 
Spokane  offered  a  4  per  cent,  cash  dis¬ 
count  to  customers. 


Miss  Hortense  Saunders 


honor  included  not  only  all  the  leading 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  but  also  scores  of  the 
leaders  of  American  thought  and  enter¬ 
prise  in  all  walks  of  life — such  men  as 
President  Wilson,  former  President 
Roosevelt,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Elihu  Root, 
Robert  Bacon,  John  Burroughs,  Melville 
E.  Stone,  Mayor  Mitchel,  Robert  Under¬ 
wood  Johnson,  William  Dean  Howells, 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 

The  huge  playhouse  was  crowded  with 
prominent  people,  many  coming  from 
other  cities  to  witness  the  unique  per¬ 
formance.  Nearly  forty  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses  of  the  first  rank  participated  in 
the  programme,  which  ranged  from  bril¬ 
liant  eulogies  of  Mr.  Winter  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  Shakespearean  masque. 

Mr.  Winter,  who  sat  in  a  box  with 
John  Burroughs,  Melville  E.  Stone,  Elihu 


FITZGERALD  ESTATE  DECISION 


Surviving  Executor  of  Philadelphia  Item’s 
Founder  Loses  Claim  for  $60,000. 
Philadelphia,  March  14. — Harring¬ 
ton  Fitzgerald,  surviving  executor  of 
the  estate  of  his  father,  Thomas  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  founder  of  the  Philadelphia 
Item,  yesterday  lost  a  claim  for  $60,000 
against  that  estate  when  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Or¬ 
phans'  Court,  which  previously  had  de¬ 
cided  against  the  co-executor.  The 
claim  consisted  principally  of  commis¬ 
sions  on  the  income  from  the  estate 
relative  to  the  publication  business. 

Judge  Frazer,  in  discussing  the  case, 
points  out  that  the  total  receipts  from 
the  publication  of  the  Item  since  the 
death  of  the  decedent  in  1891,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  executorship,  was  $4,- 
500,000.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  executor  received  a  salary  as 
general  manager  of  the  newspaper,  and 
also  was  allowed  commissions  on  ad¬ 
vertising  obtained  through  his  efforts. 
The  opinion  upholds  the  lower  court  in 
ruling  that  the  commissions  and  salary 
were  full  compensation  for  the  services 
rendered  to  the  newspaper. 

Justice  Frazer  also  filed  an  opinion 
sustaining  the  claim  of  Henry  Tonge 
and  his  wife,  who  were  awarded  a  ver¬ 
dict  amounting  to  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  against  the  Fitzgerald  e.state  for 
personal  Injuries,  sustained  when  an 
Item  delivery  wagon  ran  down  the 
Osborne  Sues  Editor  Bennett  plaintiffs. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  former  war¬ 
den  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  has  filed  a 
$25,000  libel  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
against  Herbert  Bennett,  editor  of  the 
(N.  Y.)  Harrison  Citizen.  The  alleged 
libel  was  an  article  published  in  the 
defendant’s  paper  on  February  18  in 
which  Bennett  referred  to  “fake  re¬ 
formers,”  saying  “OslMjrne  and  other 
fake  reformers  should  lie  banished 
from  the  country." 


Changes  on  Scripps's  Staff 

CLE\’ELANn,  Ohio,  March  16. — At  a 
conference  here  of  the  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  twenty-two  Scripps 
newspapers,  plans  were  laid  for  fur¬ 
thering  the  work  in  the  several  offices 
of  the  organization.  H.  P.  Stone,  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  of  the  foreign  advertis¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  Scripps  Newspa¬ 
pers,  will  have  associated  with  him  S. 
S.  Schuyler,  recently  appointed  to  the, 
staff,  who  will  cover  Chicago  and  ad¬ 
jacent  territory.  Hal  J.  Fletcher,  an¬ 
other  new  member,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  New  York  office,  where  he  will 
be  associated  with  A.  G.  Ruthman, 
Elastern  manager.  George  H.  Relch- 
ard  will  continue  as  associate  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Cleveland  central  office. 
H.  H.  Hoffman,  who  formerly  was 
business  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  will  be  associate  manager  of  for¬ 
eign  advertising. 


Ohio  Daily’s  Quarter-Century 
The  Martin’s  Ferry  (Ohio)  Daily 
Times  is  receiving  congratulations,  in 
which  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
joins,  upon  having  rounded  out  on 
March  2  its  twenty-fifth  year.  Started 
in  1891  as  a  small  publication  of  four 
pages,  with  a  purely  local  circulation, 
it  has  steadily  increased  in  size  and 
content  until  it  daily  has  the  attention 
of  approximately  thirty  thousand  read¬ 
ers.  With  the  exception  of  Sundays 
and  two  holidays  each  year  the  paper 
has  reached  its  patrons  each  day.  The 
particular  aim  of  the  Times  is  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  Ohio  news  for  Ohio  readers, 
which  it  succeeds  in  doing. 


JoumalistB  Patrons  of  a  Fair 

New  York  Journalists  are  taking  a 
keen  and  active  Interest  in  the  Fair  to 
be  given  by  the  People’s  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Jewish  War  Sufferers  at 
Grand  Central  Palace,  March  26  to 
April  3.  Among  the  patrons  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Lewis  Wiley, 
Arthur  Brisbane,  and  Herman  Bern¬ 
stein. 


Used  Another  Man’s  Name 
Because  he  impersonated  Hal  Coff¬ 
man,  the  cartoonist,  Joseph  Harold  Coff¬ 
man  Welch  was  fined  $10  recently  by 
Magistrate  Corrigan  of  New  York  city. 
When  arresteil  Welch  was  enjoying 
drinks  and  the  attention  of  a  crowd  of 
admirers  in  a  hotel  at  Thirty-.'dxth 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


Sirnatukes  to  Winter  Testimonial. 
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CARBON  BLACK=BLACK  INK 


"S--0--S'' 


CARBON  BLACK 


To  Newspaper  Publishers: 

Carbon  Black  is  the  major  coloring  matter  used  in  black  inks.  It  is 
made  from  natural  gas.  '  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  petitioned 
to  place  Carbon  Black,  in  the  perishable  freight  class  in  order  to  get  it 
through  the  various  freight  embargoes  and  prevent  a  possible  famine  in  the  news 
ink  supply.  The  Carbon  Black  for  YOUR  ink  supply  may  have  been  purchased 
but  its  delivery  cannot  be  guaranteed.  THIS  IS  UNPREPAREDNESS. 

HOWEVER,  THERE  IS  NO  CAUSE  FOR  ANXIETY 

The  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  years  ago  safeguarded  and  insured  the 
consumers  of  ink  against  scarcity,  radical  fluctuations  in  prices,  embargoes, 
etc . ,  by 

1.  Building  its  own  Carbon  Black  plant  which  has  a  daily  output  greater 
than  any  single  plant  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  ink  manufacturer  pro¬ 
ducing  its  own  supply  of  Carbon  Black. 

2.  Carrying  at  all  times  a  reserve  stock  of  from  25  to  50  carloads  of 
Carbon  Black  at  its  ink  plant,  Norwood,  Mass.,  and  a  similar  quantity  at  its 
West  Virginia  Plant. 


This  enables  the  company  to  make  and  market  ink  at  any  time, 
IS  PREPAREDNESS,  the  CORNER  STONE  of  SERVICE. 


THIS 


The  automobile  tire  manufacturers  are  now  using  Carbon  Black  in 
large  quantities.  This  has  caused  an  unprecedented  scarcity  in  the  general 
Carbon  Black  market.  There  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Prices  have 
risen  300-400^*  The  oils  entering  into  news  ink  have  materially  advanced, 

ARE  YOU  PREPARED? 

Embargoes  are  placed  without  notice.  Railroad  strikes  are  possible. 
Either  would  PREVENT  SHIPMENTS  OP  INK  to  you.  We  can  neither  foresee  nor  fore¬ 
stall  these  delays,  but  this  company  CAN  ALWAYS  produce  the  ink.  THE  RESPON¬ 
SIBILITY  IS  YOURS  of  having  sufficient  ink  on  hand  to  meet  these  emergencies. 


Norwood .  Mass . , 
March,  1916. 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO., 
Frederick  P,  Bagley, 
Treas .  and  Gen*l  Mgr 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS 
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ADVERTISING  GOLF  FIXTURES 


Longer  Toameys  Decided  on  for  Metro¬ 
politan  Association. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing:  the 
1916  schedule  of  events,  H.  R.  Mal- 
Hnson,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Advertising  Golf  Association,  gave  a 
dinner  to  bis  associate  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  at  the  Hotel  Belleclalre,  New 
fork  city,  last  week. 

Heretofore  the  Association  has  held 
four  one-day  tournaments  a  season — 
One  each  in  May,  June,  September  and 
October — but  this  year  it  was  decided 
to  hold  two  one-day  and  two  two-day 
tournaments. 

The  idea  of  the  two-day  tourna¬ 
ments  is  to  promote  greater  sociability 
among  the  members.  It  was  decided 
to  go  to  Shawnee-on-the-Delaware  for 
the  two-day  events,  provided  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  two-day 
tournament  could  be  run  by  dividing 
the  players  into  sizteens,  according  to 
their  handicaps,  and  immediately 
starting  match  play  rounds.  This 
would  obviate  a  qualifying  round. 

Four  match  rounds  will  flnish  the 
tournament  in  two  days.  After  the 
first  match  round  the  sixteens  become 


two  eights,  and  these  eights  continue 
until  the  finals  are  played  the  second 
afternoon. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  ad¬ 
vertising  tournaments  is  between 
eighty  and  100,  so  there  will  be  at 
least  five  sixteens,  with  two  prizes  in 
each  sixteen,  one  to  the  winner  of  the 
first  eight  and  one  to  the  winner  of 
the  second  eight. 


To  Bar  Papers  With  Objectionable  Ads 

Toronto,  March  14. — Winnipeg’s 
morality  department  threatens  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  Jack  Canuck,  a  popular 
weekly,  published  in  Toronto,  if  it  does 
not  cut  out  pictures  and  advertising, 
alleged  to  be  obscene.  Morality  In¬ 
spector  Battley  states  that  he  has  his 
eye  also  on  several  United  States  pa¬ 
pers  which  publish  similar  objectionable 
advertising,  and  expects  to  take  action 
with  regard  to  them  as  soon  as  he  sees 
if  the  advertising  continues  to  appear. 


erick  M.  J.  Sheenan,  of  the  Globe,  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Lavelle,  in  behalf  of  his  as¬ 
sociates,  with  a  leather  portfolio  and 
diary.  “Tom”  was  taken  by  surprise, 
but  he  made  characteristic  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  _ _ 

Abk  Correspondents’  Co-operation 
Hildreth  and  Davids,  who  have  leased 
and  refurnished  the  Hollywood  Hotel 
at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  which  adjoins 
the  Summer  White  House,  have  asked 
the  cooperation  of  the  Washington 
correspondents  in  planning  a  press 
headquarters  in  the  hotel,  which  shall 
be  both  convenient  and  guarded  from 
intrusion  by  outsiders.  They  also  are 
making  favorable  arrangements  with 
newspaper  men  arranging  to  take 
rooms  there. 


BRUNSON  BECOMES  A  SPECIAL 


Testimonial  Dinner  to  T.  D.  Lavelle 

In  Boston  on  Friday  night  twenty  of 
the  newspaper  friends  of  Thomas  D. 
Lavelle,  former  Assistant  District  At¬ 
torney,  honored  him  with  a  dinner  in 
appreciation  of  his  many  courtesies  to 
police  and  court-house  reporters.  Fred- 


CARBON  BLACK 


^•Owing  to  conditions  in  the  Carbon 
Black  Market  beyond  our  control, 
we  are  forced  in  justice  to  our  patrons  . 
and  ourselves  to  recall  and  nullify 
our  card  appearing  in  The  Editor  & 
Publisher  under  date  of  February 
1 9th,  and  this  we  hereby  do. 
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57-63  GREENE  STREET, 


NEWYORK. 


Joins  the  Agency  of  Bryant,  Griffith  and 
Fredricks  of  New  York. 

George  N.  Brunson,  Jr.,  for  more  than 
ten  years  president,  general  manager, 
and  editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.i 
Daily  News,  has  disposed  of  his  Interest 
in  that  paper  and  joined  the  special 
new.spai)er  representative  organization 
of  Bryant,  Griffith  &  Fredricks. 

Mr.  Brunson  will  be  well  remembered 
as  the  secretary  and  treasurer  for  some 


Union  Opposes  Souvenir  Programme  Ads 

Salem,  Mass.,  March  16. — “Discour¬ 
age  the  souvenir  advertising  disease  by 
newspaper  publicity,”  advises  John  F. 
Tobin,  a  prominent  labor  leader  here 
and  president  of  the  Boot  &  Shoe  Work¬ 
ers’  Union,  who  is  starting  a  campaign 
against  solicitors  for  ads  to  fill  up  all 
manner  of  souvenir  programmes.  The 
Boot  &  Shoe  Workers’  Union  does  con¬ 
siderable  advertising,  chiefiy  in  the 
newspapers. 


George  N.  Brunson,  Jr. 

years  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.  To  a  representative 
of  The  Rditor  -and  Publisher  in  New 
York,  this  past  week,  Mr.  Brunson 
said: 

“I  am  very  much  in  love  with  the  big 
opportunity  that  looms  up  ahead.  With 
this  organization  I  .shall  be  able  to  do 
the  South  a  whole  lot  of  good,  while 
helping  myself.  I  know  the  needs  of 
the  South  and  believe  I  can  render  an 
invaluable  service  to  both  the  agency 
and  the  South.  Really  the  opportunity 
seems  very  big  and  very  Impressive.” 

E.  A.  Smythe,  a  large  textile  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Greenville,  is  said  to  be  the 
new  controlling  owner  of  the  News.  B. 
H.  Peace  is  the  new  business  manager 
and  J.  C.  Darieux,  managing  editor. 

Mart  Bryant  says  that  new  business 
for  newspapers  is  breaking  all  around 
his  office  like  shrapnel  at  the  front: 
that  Mr.  Brunson  will  make  a  valuable 
addition  and  that  he  will  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors,  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  M.  D.  Bryant,  C.  S. 
Fredricks,  H.  C.  Griffith,  and  J.  B. 
Thompson. 


Will  Not  Bar  Ads  for  Canadian  Soldiers 

Washington,  March  14. — The  Post 
Office  Department  has  decided  that 
there  is  nothing  illegal  in  the  insertion 
in  American  newspapers  of  advertise¬ 
ments  urging  American  citizens  to  join 
the  Canadian  military  forces  for  service 
in  Europe.  Some  people  have  tried  to 
make  out  that  such  advertisements  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation  of  American  neu¬ 
trality,  by  indirect  recruiting  in  the 
United  States  for  military  service 
against  a  friendly  nation.  But  the 
Post  Office  Department  refuses  to  be 
stirred  up  to  the  extent  of  barring  the 
advertisements  from  the  malls. 


Helping  to  Advertise  Advertising 
The  Austin  (Texas)  American  claims 
to  be  the  only  paper  in  Texas  that  is 
running  the  copy  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
on  “Advertising  Advertising.”  The 
four-column  displays  make  a  bra\e 
showing.  A.  G.  Walton,  advertising 
manager  of  the  American,  says:  “The 
American  will  from  time  to  time  run 
this  copy  until  we  have  finished  the 
entire  scries.  We  believe  in  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  in  educat¬ 
ing  the  advertiser  to  tell  the  truth  in 
his  advertisements.” 
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“TEA  ROSE”  CASE  DECIDED 


United  States  Supreme  Court  Makes 
Finding  of  Interest  to  Many  Advertisers. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Ma«'h  16. — “Ter- 
i-itorial  rights,”  so-called,  in  trade¬ 
marks  were  defined  when  the  Su- 
|)reme  Court  of  the  United  States  a 
few  days  ago  settled  the  famous  ‘‘Tea 
Kose"  case.  The  decision  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  has  been  awaited  expectant¬ 
ly  by  advertisers  for  several  years 
past.  In  reality,  the  issue  was  pre- 
•sented  not  by  a  single  case,  but  by  two 
actions.  However,  each  involved  the 
effort  of  the  Hanover  Star  Milling 
Company  to  protect  its  widely  adver¬ 
tised  trade-name  “Tea  Rose”  as  a 
trade-mark  for  fiour  and  accordingly 
the  Supreme  Court  disposed  of  the  two 
<ases  in  one  opinion. 

The  use  of  expensive  advertising 
coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  high 
and  uniform  quality  in  the  product  is 
given  credit  by  the  Hanover  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  large  and  lucrative 
•  market  built  up — a  market  that  invit¬ 
ed  the  competition  of  the  Steeleville 
Milling  Company,  a  concern  that  put  a 
“Tea  Rose”  brand  on  the  market  and 
proceeded  to  push  its  sale,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  State  of  Alabama  where 
the  Hanover  Company  had  annua! 
sales  of  $175,000.  The  Steeleville  Com¬ 
pany  when  haled  to  court  denied  that 
the  Hanover  concern  had  first  claim 
on  “Tea  Rose.”  A  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  granted  an  Injunction 
against  a  retailer  in  Alabama  who  was 
selling  the  Steeleville  “Tea  Rose”  fiour 
to  customers  who  thought  that  they 
were  getting  the  Hanover  product,  but 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
that  decree. 

Now  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in 
turn,  reverses  the  finding  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  Not  only  did  the  highest 
court  find  for  the  Hanover  Milling 
Company  in  this  case  but  likewise  in 


the  other  case  linked  with  it — a  claim 
by  the  Allen  &  Wheeler  Company  that 
it  was  the  true  owner  of  “Tea  Rose” 
because  it  had  originated  and  used  the 
phrase  even  before  the  Hanover  Com¬ 
pany. 

It  was  in  disposing  of  this  latter 
case  that  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
in  effect  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
“territorial  rights”  in  trade-mark  prac¬ 
tice  and  that  those  rights  must  be  re¬ 
spected.  The  court  comments  on  the 
fact  that  the  case  is  a  peculiar  one, 
none  other  being  like  it,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  explains  in  part  the  un¬ 
usual  interest  which  advertising  men 
have  felt  In  the  outcome  of  the  dis¬ 
pute. 


HOE  RESIGNS  AS  DUPLEX  HEAD 


Irving  K.  Stone  Becomes  New  President 
of  Printing  Press  Company. 

Robert  Hoe,  for  the  past  two  years 
president  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Co.,  of  Rattle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  re¬ 
signed.  It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Hoe  is 
to  become  identified  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
with  which  a  Robert  Hoe  has  been 
identified  for  more  than  three  genera¬ 
tions. 

Irving  K.  Stone,  who  had  been  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Duplex  Company,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Hoe, 
and  John  Griffiths,  formerly  connected 
with  R.  Hoe  &  Company,  of  New  York, 
was  elected  director  and  secretary. 

The  full  list  of  officers  is  as  follows: 
I.  L.  Stone,  chairman  of  the  board; 
1.  K.  Stone,  president;  Arthur  Pack, 
vice-president;  John  Griffiths,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Charles  G.  Mechem,  treasurer, 
and  Henry  P.  Bechman,  superintendent. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hoe  re¬ 
tains  his  full  interest  in  the  company, 
and  his  resignation,  which  was  accept¬ 
ed  with  sincere  regret,  in  no  way  dis¬ 
turbs  the  cordial  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  members  of  the 


Duplex  organization.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  office  force  and  the  sales¬ 
men  who  went  with  Mr.  Hoe  from  R. 
Hoe  &  Company  all  remain  with  the 
Duplex  Company. 


Technical  Publicity  Association 

The  Technical  Publicity  Association 
held  its  March  meeting  at  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club,  47  East  25th  Street,  New  York 
city,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week. 
About  fifty  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  guests  were  present.  Arthur 
Holler,  the  president,  prerfded,  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  speakers.  The  subject  for 
discussion  was  “Educating  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Student  and  Future  Buyer.” 
The  principal  addresses  were  made 
by  Prof.  F.  de  R.  Furman,  of  Ste¬ 
vens  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
J.  C.  McQuiston,  publicity  manager 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company. 


Says  Ads  Combat  Depression 

Dallas,  Tex.,  March  13. — Some  of  the 
larger  business  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  which  have  had  to  de¬ 
velop  patronage  -t  home,  since  trading 
with  the  European  war  countries  h-os 
either  been  totally  abandoned  or  large¬ 
ly  curtailed,  have  found  that  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  with  which  to  combat 
trade  depression,  according  to  F.  K. 
Dolbeer,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  manager  of 
the  credit  department  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company.  Mr.  Dol¬ 
beer  is  now  making  a  tour  of  the  South 
for  first-hand  investigations  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  He  will  visit  El  Paso. 


Watching  Ad  Law  Violations 

At  a  conference  last  Monday  be¬ 
tween  Assistant  District  Attorney  Ryt- 
tenburg.  Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo  and 
representatives  of  the  Wholesale  Men’s 
Furnishings  Association  of  New  York, 


arrangements  were  made  for  a  Magls* 
trate’s  inquiry  to  begin  next  week  into 
the  trade  methods  of  retail  stores  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  selling  goods  under 
fraudulent  representations.  It  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  attack  fake  auction  rooms,  fake 
bankruptcy  sales,  merchants  who  lure 
customers  into  their  stores  by  promises 
in  the  windows  which  are  not  kept  In¬ 
side,  and  merchants  who  sell  goods  un¬ 
der  fake  labels.  In  every  case  where 
evidence  can  be  obtained  to  warrant 
such  action  the  Magistrate  will  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  man’s  arrest  under  a 
charge  of  violating  the  law  against  the 
false  and  misleading  advertising  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  According  to  Mr.  Rytten- 
burg,  several  stores  guilty  of  these 
practices  have  recently  crept  into  Fifth 
Avenue. 


Attacked  Exaggerated  Advertising 

Boston,  March  15. — William  H.  In- 
gersoll,  of  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Broth¬ 
er,  New  York,  told  the  members  of  the 
Boston  Credit  Men’s  Association .  last 
night  that  exaggerated  advertising  and 
untruthful  merchandising  are  the  two 
great  baneful  Infiuences  against  the 
great  mass  of  merchants,  and  the  direct 
cause  of  numerous  failures  of  small 
merchants.  He  asserted  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bargain  advertising  in 
New  York  is  made  up  of  false  state¬ 
ments  by  large  merchants,  who  actually 
sell  some  standard  articles  near,  or  even 
below  cost,  in  order  to  entice  people  into 
their  stores  and  sell  them  other  things 
at  a  handsome  profit.  The  result,  he 
said,  is  the  loss  by  small  merchants  of 
their  fair  share  of  trade. 


For  the  accommodation  of  newspaper 
men,  an  elevated  platform  has  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Police  Court  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  by  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
reporters  to  hear  evidence  given  in  the 
cases  coming  before  Recorder  Young. 
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The  Freedom  0/ Reproducing 

Slug  Casting  ’Composing  Alachincs  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Courts. 

For  twenty  odd  years  those  who  took  a  chance  in 
designing  and  marketing  the  composing  machine 
which  rev'olutionized  the  making  of  newspapers 
enjoyed  rightfully  the  courts’  protection — but.yo« 
paid  the  piper. 


Today  The  Intertype  Affords  You  An  Open  Market  And  Better  Machines  ; 

at  Lower  Prices 
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ED.  L.  KEEN, 

Okneisal  Ei’ropean  Manager  of  the  United  Press. 


GOOD  WORDS  FOR  THE 
BRITISH  CENSORSHIP 

At  First  Censor’s  Erratic  .Activities  Both 
Hampered  and  Helped  American  News¬ 
paper  Men  in  London  — Never  Inten¬ 
tionally  Discriminated  Against  Any  Cor¬ 
respondent — Less  Suspirious  and  Rigid. 

By  Ed  L.  Keen. 

(OeneraJ  European  Manager  of  the 
United  Press.) 

This  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  devil 
his  due. 

Cussing  the  censor  has  become  such 
a  confirmed  habit  with  us  war  report¬ 
ers  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  some 
of  the  really  estimable  traits  writh 
which  he  is  endowed.  We  have  said 
lots  of  mean  things  about  him  that  were 
thoroughly  deserved;  and  we  have  re¬ 
frained,  for  obviously  prudent  reasons, 
from  saying  a  good  many  others  equal¬ 
ly  deserved. 

But  we  have  failed  to  show,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  our  appreciation  of  one  tremen- 
dous  favor  he  has  bestowed  upon  us. 
The  censor,  though  perhaps  undesign- 
edly,  has  succeeded  in  providing  us  with 
the  most  comfortable  alibi  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  He  has  made  it  pos.sible  for  us 
not  only  to  blame  him  when  we  are 
beaten,  but  to  get  away  with  it  at  the 
home  office.  We  used  to  say  it  was 
the  cable  company’s  fault.  The  cen.sor 
is  a  far  better  excuse  nowadays.  You 
see,  it  is  always  possible  for  the  home 
office  to  check  up  on  the  tran.sml.s.sion 
end  of  the  game.  Investigating  the 
censor  is  a  much  more  difficult  mat¬ 
ter.  Were  it  po.ssible  to  compile  accu¬ 
rate  statistics  of  scoop  alibis  in  this 
war.  the  score  would  run  at»out  four 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  censor. 

WORKS  BOTH  WAVS. 

Taking  it  the  other  way  around,  and 
to  be  quite  candid,  we  have  to  credit  the 
censor  with, some  of  the  biggest  beats 
of  the  war.  as  apparently  achieved  by- 
individual  correspondents.  Keferring 
particularly  to  the  British  censior  (I 
speak  of  him  collectively;  there  are 
some  thousand  or  more  of  him — and  her 
— if  one  Includes  the  var  ious  public  ser¬ 
vants  who  are  on  the  constant  lookout 
for  contraliand  information  in  the  mails 
as  well  as  on  the  cables),  there  is  per¬ 
haps  not  a  single  American  newspaper 
man  in  London  who  has  not  profited 
as  much  as  he  has  suffered  through 
this  gentleman’s  erratic  activities,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 

The  United  Press,  for  instance,  ha.s 
had  its  fair  share  of  beats.  But  frank¬ 
ness  compels  the  admission  that  at  least 
some  of  these  were  not  due  to  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  initiative,  resourcefulness, 
or  enterprise  on  the  part  of  members 
of  its  London  staff.  In  a  number  of 
instances  wherein  the  United  Press 
bulletin  on  an  important  war  event 
reached  New  York  an  hour  or  more 
ahead  of  those  sent  by  its  competitors, 
the  fact  is  that  all  were  filed  at  the 
censor’s  office  practically  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  Whether  the  censor  selected  by  lot 
the  first  one  to  go,  or  whether  immedi¬ 
ately  after  he  had  passed  the  United 
Press  bulletin  and  before  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  tackling  the  others  the 
tea  tray  arrived,  there  Is  no  telling.  It 
has  even  happened — of  course,  on  rare 
occasions — that  the  United  Press  dis¬ 
patch  was  the  last  to  be  filed  wdth  the 
censor.  But  even  in  such  cases  ours 
has  been  known  to  reach  New  York 
first 

One  possible  explanation  is  that  the 
censor  stabbed  the  various  filings  on  a 
spindle  in  the  order  of  receipt,  and 
when  he  got  ready  to  pass  them  began 
at  the  top.  In  justice  to  the  censor,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  he  has  never 
yet  been  detected  in  any  purposeful  dis¬ 
crimination,  either  for  or  sigainst  any 
individual  press  association  or  news¬ 
paper.  The  United  Press  has  been  stung 
as  often  as  it  has  been  favored  by  rea¬ 
son  of  such  haphazard  methods. 

LESS  susncious  THAN  AT  FIRST. 

Also,  in  all  fairness.  It  must  be  said 
that  the  British  censor  has  greatly  im¬ 


proved  his  conduct  in  recent  months, 
and  that  the  chances  now  for  fluke 
beats  of  this  sort  have  l>een  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  With  experience  he  -dias 
acquired  a  finer  sense  of  justice;  and 
he  is  less  suspicious  than  he  u.sed  to  l»e. 
An  incident  o<-curring  a  few  days  after 
the  war  .starteil  could  warcely  lie  re¬ 
peated  at  the  x>resent  time.  Our  New 
York  office  had  sent  me  two  caldes,  read¬ 
ing:  “Can  you  use  Shepherd’'”  and 

•’lA)  you  need  funds?" 

The  me.ssages  arriving  within  a  few 
minutes  of  each  other,  I  answered  them 
together,  a.s  follows:  ’’l.’^rgently  re¬ 
quest  Shepherd.  Unworriwl  about 
fund.s.” 

That  i.s.  1  thought  I  an.swered  in  that 
way.  But  the  cen.sor,  who  in  tho.se 
days  was  exceedingly  suspicious  of  any 
communication  <-ontaining  pro|)er 
names,  for  fear  it  might  be  a  code  con¬ 
veying  .some  ulterior  meaning,  blithe¬ 
ly  eliminated  three  words,  ,so  that  the 
me.ssage  on  its  arrival  in  New  York 
read: 

“Urgently  request  funds.” 

Result:  On  the  next  steamer  sailing 
from  New  York  there  came  consigned  to 
the  Ixtndon  bureau  of  the  United  Press 
»15  ,000  worth  of  perfectly  good  .Amer¬ 
ican  gold — ahso  Shepherd.  The  New 
York  office  had  very  wissely  concludeil 
that  the  censor  had  tampered  with  the 
message,  and  took  no  chances. 

Aside  from  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  purely  physical  features  of  the 
British  censorship  since  the  war  start¬ 
ed — cutting  down  of  the  former  inordi¬ 
nate  delays  in  pa.ssing  cables,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  apparent  discrimination  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  establishment  of  a 
central  press  bureau,  where  the  censors 
work  now  with  some  coordination  and 
system  under  immediate  supervision 
of  responsible  authorities  of  the  -war 
Office  and  the  Admiralty,  instead  of 
acting  at  the  various  cable  offices  ac¬ 


cording  to  their  own  individual  judg¬ 
ment  and  idiosyncra.sies,  etc. — the  gen¬ 
eral  regulations  have  been  made  to 
conform  more  and  more  with  the  ideas 
of  the  correspondents. 

One  of  the  especial  grievances  of  the 
.American  newspaper  man  in  London, 
the  bun  on  certain  , classes  of  x>olitieal 
new.s,  has  been  corrected.  It  is  pos- 
silile  nowadays  to  discuss  a  ruction  in 
Parliament  with  practically  the  same 
freedom  that  British  correspondents  in 
Washington  handle  similar  rows  in  Con- 
gres.s.  Formerly  all  matter  from  Uer- 
niany  was  severely  censored.  Uernian 
criticisms  of  British  policies  or  conduct 
were  barred.  Now  it  is  rare  that  pure¬ 
ly  political  matter  from  Berlin  is  in¬ 
terfered  with,  so  far  as  its  publication 
in  America  i.s  concerned.  In  fact,  Amer¬ 
ica  to-day  receives  through  London  not 
a  little  information  from  tlcrmany, 
which  cannot  Ijc  published  in  England. 

1  liave  iK-en  frequently  asked  since 
my  arrival  in  this  country  whether  there 
is  any  way  to  beat  the  censorship.  Yes, 
easiest  thing  you  know — to  do  it  once. 
I  haven’t  tried  it  my.self,  and  I  know 
of  no  other  regular  American  corre¬ 
spondent  in  London  who  ha.s.  Before 
the  war  it  i.s  quite  likely  that  every 
American  iiewspaiier  office  in  London 
had  on  file  its  sets  of  "plain  language 
codes,”  with  duplicate  copies  in  New 
York.  But  immediately  the  war  open¬ 
ed,  the  fact  was  impressed  upon  all  of 
us  that  any  evasion  of  the  censorship 
by  this  means  or  any  other  would  meet 
with  the  most  serious  consequences — 
the  cutting  oft  of  the  cable  privilege 
being  the  least  drastic.  I.,ater,  under 
the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act — an  elas¬ 
tic  piece  of  legislation  de.sigrned  to  cover 
any  possible  conduct  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
war — the  mere  possession  of  a  secret 
code  became  a  penal  offence,  whether 
used  or  not 


"NEWSPAPER  WEEK”  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 


Will  H.  Mayes,  Dean  of  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Arranges  Elaborate  Programme 
and  Big  Attendance  from  all  Parts  of 
State  is  Looked  for — Meeting  Includes 
Women's  Press  Association. 

AfSTiN,  Texas,  March  11. — Prepara¬ 
tions  are  completed  for  the  observance 
of  “Newsijaper  Week”  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
under  the  direction  of  Will  H.  Mayes, 
the  dean  of  the  school.  Much  interest 
has  been  aroused  and  it  is  expected 
that  editors  from  all  parts  of  I'exas  will 
be  present.  The  fact  that  the  Texas 
Women’s  Press  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  here  at  the  same 
time  is  expected  to  swell  the  attend¬ 
ance. 

1  he  ses.sions  will  begin  on  Monday 
morning,  March  20,  at  9  o’clock.  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome  will  be  given  by  the 
Hon.  James  E.  Ferguson,  tiovernor  of  • 
Texas;  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Wooldridge, 
Mayor  of  Austin;  the  Hon.  Sam  W. 
Spai'KS,  president  Austin  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Dr.  W.  J.  Battle,  president 
of  tlie  1  Diversity  of  Texas;  H.  H.  Sevier 
of  the  Austin  .American,  and  there  will 
be  responsi's  t>y  visitors. 

A.  L.  Shuman,  adverti.sing  manager 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  will 
speak  on  “Seding  Newsjiaper  Space.” 
O'her  par>ers  and  addresses  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  first  day  are:  "The 
Cost  System,”  by  Claude  Cross  of  the 
Reimers  Printing  Company,  Fort 
W’orth;  “The  \  alud-  of  Advertising 
Contract.s,”  l)y  E.  B.  Miller,  Plainview 
Herald;  and  "Things  Learned  in  a 
Small  Ottice,”  ,by  Sam  M.  Braswell, 

\  enus  Express. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  con-  t 
cert  liy  the  I  niversity  School  of  .Music, 
Topics  and  speakers  announced  for 
Tue.sday,  .March  21,  include:  “Adver-  ^ 
ti.sing  Service  I'hat  Will  Develop  Busi¬ 
ness,”  A.  1j.  Shuman;  "Advertising  the 
BiKsiness,”  W.  A.  Adair,  Marshall  Mes¬ 
senger;  "How  1  Edit  the  News,”  Clar¬ 
ence  G.  Smith,  Red  River  County  News. 
Clarksville,  Texas;  “The  Corporation 
and  the  Newspaper,”  C.  H.  Abbott, 
Southwestern  Telephone  News,  Dallas. 

Tuesday  evening  is  designated  as 
Presidents’  evening  of  the  Texas  Wo¬ 
men’s  Press  Association,  featuring  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Mrs.  William  Christian,  Pres¬ 
ident,  of  Houston,  and  Joe  J.  Taylor, 
State  Pres,  of  the  Ualveston-Dallas 
News. 

The  programme  for  Wednesday,  March 
22,  includes  “An  Educational  Programme 
for  the  Press  of  Texas,”  Dr.  W.  S. 
Sutton,  dean  of  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Texas;  "Endowing 
a  Journalism  Scholarship  for  Women,” 

.Mrs.  J.  A.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Clay- 
brook,  of  Austin;  “Getting  Foreign  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  A.  I.I.  Shuman;  "How  to 
Write  and  Sell  a  Short  Story,”  Walter 
B.  Whitman,  editor  of  Holland’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  president  of  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  lecture  on 
“Journalism,  a  New  Weapon  of  Democ¬ 
racy,”  will  be  delivered  by  Dean  Wal¬ 
ter  Williams,  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Li.sted  for  Thursday,  March  23,  are 
“Cla.s.sified  Advertising,  How  to  Get  It,” 

A.  L.  Shuman;  “How  to  Write  and 
Sell  a  Serial  Story,"  Walter  B.  Whit¬ 
man;  “Newspaper  Writing,  a  Distinct  r 
Branch  of  Literary  Work,”  Mrs.  Gussie 
Scott  Chaney,  San  Antonio  Expres.s. 
“Wayside  Observations,”  Dean  Walter 
Williams,  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri;  “The  Value  of 
Home  Economics  Departments  in  New.s- 
papers,”  Miss  Mary  E.  Gearing,  chair¬ 
man  School  of  Domestic  Elconomy,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas;  “Trifles  Make  for 
Perfection,”  Henry  Edwards,  Troup 
Banner. 

On  Thunsday  evening  a  Buy-It-Made- 
in-Texas  banquet  will  be  held  at  the 
University  Commons,  for  visiting  nr^n 
and  women. 
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HEADLESS  PICTURES 

ARE  NOT  A  LOTTERY 


United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Decides  that  Boston  Post’s  Novel  Ad¬ 
vertising  Feature  is  Legitimate — Frus¬ 
trates  Attempt  to  Exclude  the  Paper 
From  the  Mails. 

Boston,  March  14. — The  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
lieals,  reported  in  Thb  Editor  and 
Publisher  last  week,  that  the  “head¬ 
less  picture”  scheme  of  the  Boston 
I’ost  formed  the  basis  of  a  legitimate 
advertisement  to  increase  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  that  paper,  is  of  more  than 
passlngr  interest,  as  future  efforts  to 
•stimulate  newspaper  circulation  are 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  affected  by  it. 

The  feature  was  started  by  the  Post 
on  May  1,  last.  A  full-pa«e  was  de¬ 
voted  to  It,  under  the  heading,  "$260 
for  60  Women  Shoppers.”  In  the  pre- 
<  edinff  week  Post  photographers  had 
taken  snapshots  of  fifty  women  shop¬ 
pers  (who  were  unknown  to  them) 
.seen  In  the  busy  shopping  district. 
Twenty-five  of  these  photos,  full 
length  figures,  with  the  heads  cut  off, 
were  reproduced  on  the  page;  with  the 
announcement  that  twenty-five  more 
would  be  printed  the  next  day.  The 
subjects  were  not  selected  by  chance, 
but  because  of  points  of  costume  or  in¬ 
dividuality,  making  positive  identifica¬ 
tion  possible.  Women  who  recogrnized 
their  portraits  were  invited  to  call  at 
the  publication  office,  wearing  the 
same  hat  and  costume  as  when  photo¬ 
graphed,  pnd  identifying  the  pictures. 
A  $5  gold  piece  was  offered  for  each 
identification. 

This  novel  scheme  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  interest,  and  wa.s 
just  beginning  to  show  the  returns  in 
increasing  circulation  aimed  at  by  its 


projectors,  when  the  hand  of  authority, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Post¬ 
master  Murray,  put  a  stop  to  it.  The 
Post  very  soon  received  a  letter  from 
the  Postmaster  saying  that  one  of  the 
headless  advertisements  had  been  sent 
to  the  solicitor  of  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  and  that  he  had 
been  notified  the  Department  held  the 
.scheme  to  be  a  lottery  within  the 
meaning  of  the  United  States  statutes, 
and  that  all  matter  of  every  kind  in 
any  way  relating  to  it  is  unmallable. 
If  the  scheme  is  continued  as  adver¬ 
tised,  the  letter  continued,  the  Post¬ 
master  will  find  it  his  duty  to  exclude 
the  Post’s  publications  from  the  mails 
as  advertising  a  lottery  and  so  un- 
mailable. 

In  explaining  the  scheme  the  Post 
said  that  it  did  not  require  any 
person  photographed  to  purchase 
a  copy  of  the  paper,  or  produce  any 
coupon,  or  to  make  any  payment 
whatever,  or  in  any  way  to  notify  the 
Post  that  she  was  concerned  in  this 
scheme,  or  was  a  candidate  or  appli¬ 
cant  for  any  prize. 

“The  persons  photographed  do  noth¬ 
ing  or  give  nothing  to  be  in  the  list  of 
those  photographed,  are  not  consulted 
and  are  photographed  without  their 
knowledge  as  far  as  possible.  Persons 
‘snapped’  are  not  under  any  obligation 
on  their  part  to  reveal  their  identity 
and  obtain  the  reward  offered.  Iden¬ 
tification  is  entirely  optional  with  those 
photographed.” 

Believing  in  the  legality  of  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  increase  its  circulation,  the 
Post  went  to  law  to  have  the  question 
determined.  The  lower  court,  while 
holding  that  the  pictures  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  lottery,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  scheme  offered  prizes  dependent  in 
part  at  least  on  chance,  and  as  such 
should  be  excluded  from  the  malls. 

In  the  decision  given  last  week  the 
higher  court  holds  that  the  payment  of 


the  gold  piece  did  not  depend  on 
chance  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
that  term  as  used  in  the  statute,  but 
upon  the  fact  of  identity.  If  the 
woman  failed  to  establish  her  Identity, 
she  lost  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Post  gained  nothing  by  the  fact 
of  her  identity  or  failure  of  Identity, 
but  lost  by  the  fact  of  her  identity. 
The  court  held  in  consequence  that 
there  was  no  special  intent  to  Induce 
the  public  into  buying  something  or 
paying  something  for  a  chance.  In¬ 
stead  the  court  found  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  present  something  which 
the  publisher  thought  would  be  at¬ 
tractive.  and  which  would  catch  the 
eye  and  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
paper. 

Regarding  the  attempt  to  exclude 
the  Post  from  the  mails,  the  court 
said; 

“Congress  and  the  courts  are  cau¬ 
tious  about  placing  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  press  publications,  and, 
as  the  statute  in  question  is  a  highly 
penal  one,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  construction  to  the  end  that  press 
publications  not  clearly  within  its 
terms  shall  be  brought  within  its  pro¬ 
hibitions. 

“The  exercise  of  executive  power, 
like  that  of  excluding  newspapers  and 
other  publications  from  the  mails.  Is 
highly  arbitrary  in  its  character,  and 
can  only  be  justified  where  the  statute 
is  clearly  applicable  to  the  supposed 
objectionable  publication.” 


Ad  Club’s  New  Members 
The  following  members  have  joined 
the  Advertising  C3ub  of  St.  Louis  the 
past  week:  Edward  C.  Stark  of  the 
David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Company; 
Charles  F.  Hatfield,  secretary  of  the  St. 
Louis  Conventions’  Bureau;  J.  W. 
Nourse,  of  the  ’BVlsco  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  and  James  J.  Burke,  of  the 
Brooks  Jewelry  Company. 


ST.  LOUIS  WANTS  AD  MEN  IN  ’17 

Advertising  Club  Starts  Campaign  to 
Land  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Convention. 

St.  Louis,  March  13. — At  its  luncheon 
recently,  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis  started  a  campaign  to  bring  the 
1917  Convention  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  to  St. 
Louis.  The  Post-Dispatch  made  the 
first  pledge,  31,000,  to  the  Convention 
fund.  It  was  announced  that  every  ad¬ 
vertising  club  in  America  had  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  telegraph  of  the  desire  of  the 
St  Louis  club  to  be  host  to  the  1917 
Convention. 

George  M.  Burbach,  advertising  man-, 
ager  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  spoke  of' 
the  good  results  he  believed  would  come 
from  having  the  Convention  here. 

“Ever  since  I  first  attended  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,”  he  said,  “I  have 
felt  that  the  greatest  thing  St.  Louis 
could  do  to  bring  this  city  to  the  front 
would  be  to  bring  that  Convention  here. 
For  a  time  I  was  doubtful  of  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  so  large  a  convention,  but 
now  I  am  certain  our  club  Is  ready  to 
entertain  this  great  Convention  credit¬ 
ably.  Feeling  sure  of  that,  I  am  au¬ 
thorized  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  31,000  to  the  Convention 
fund.” 

This  announcement  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  appplause  and  shouts  of 
“First  in  Everything.” 

M.  P.  Linn,  president  of  the  club,  said 
it  would  be  neces.sary  to  raise  a  fund  of 
about  350,000  to  pay  expenses  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  Convention  and  entertain¬ 
ing  the  delegates.  Several  favorable 
letters  from  other  advertising  clubs 
have  already  been  received,  ho  said.  ■ 


It’s  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  News 
that  recently  issued  26  and  38-page 
Automobile  Sections,  and  not  the  Pres.s, 
as  reported. 


The  Chicago 
Evening  Post 


Indiana's 
Big  Newspaper 

The  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  reaches  more 
people  in  Indiana  cities  and  towns  than  any 
other  Indianapolis  newspaper,  and  is  therefore 
incomparably  the  best  for  advertisers  to  use. 

And  because  the  Indianapolis  Star  goes  to  the 
best  class  of  Indiana  people,  its  circulation 
represents  an  unrivaled  purchasing  power  for 
advertisers. 

The  Star  carried  58.77  more  columns  of  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  during  automobile  show 
week  in  Indianapolis  than  any  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  during  the  automobile  show  in  that  city. 

It  carried  70  more  columns  than  the  second 
Indianapolis  newspaper,  and  more  than  the 
combined  amount  in  the  two  local  afternoon 
papers. 

The  circulation  of  The  Sunday  Star 
for  the  month  of  February  was  101,351. 

Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 

Member  of  the  Shaffer  Group 


The  fact  that  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Chicago  evening  field  is  conclusive 
proof  of  what  the  largest  advertisers  think  of 
the  purchasing  power  represented  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  this  newspaper  and  its  capacity  to  get 
results.  During  the  Chicago  Automobile  Show, 
January,  1916,  it  gained  more  than  all  the  other 
Chicago  evening  newspapers  combined.  Here 
are  the  detailed  figures: 

Automobile  Show  Week,  Jan.  22-29,  1916 


POST . 83,395  lines  33,856  lines  gain 

Journal . 70,961  lines  10,067  lines  loss 

News  . 55,175  lines  13,771  lines  gain 

American  . 38,976  lines  12,465  lines  gain 

For  the  Full  Year  1915 

POST . 341,050  lines 

Journal . 254,572  lines 

News . 243,179  lines 

American  .  99,896  lines 


Member  of  the  Shaffer  Group 
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PROMOTING  HUMP  HAIRPINS 

New  Toilet  Device  to  Be  Given  Exten¬ 
sive  National  Advertising. 

Ben  Leven,  manag'er  of  the  Merchan. 
dlze  Service  Company,  of  Chicago,  was 
in  New  York  city  the  early  part  of  this 
week  making  arrangements  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  of  the 
hump  hairpin,  a  recently  patented  toi¬ 
let  device  which  has  had  a  successful 
sale  in  the  West. 

The  new  affair  is  only  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  affair,  having 
a  small  “third  leg”  in  the  form  of  a  loop 
at  the  top,  which  gives  the  pin  addition¬ 
al  security.  By  this  means  the  device 
virtually  “locks  the  lock”  and  prevents 
the  hair  from  falling  down,  even  in  the 
most  blustery  weather,  or  under  the 
most  trying  clcumstances.  Because  of 
this  peculiarity,  the  trade-mark,  “It 
Locks  the  Locks”  has  been  chosen  for 
the  pin. 

The  plan  for  advertising  the  new  de¬ 
vice  will  be  national  in  its  scope,  Mr. 
Leven  says,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
in  the  promotion  of  the  pin  on  the 
market  through  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  article  to  be¬ 
gin  the  publicity  campaign  in  the  big 
metropolitan  dailies,  gradually  increase 


the  list  of  publications  until  all  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  country  and  the 
important  magazines  are  covered. 

Mr.  Leven’s  purpose  in  coming  to 
New  York  was  to  start  the  Eastern  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  New  York  papers,  and 
also  to  interest  the  big  department 
stores  in  supplementing  the  advertise¬ 
ments  with  window  displays  and  count¬ 
er  demonstrations  of  the  new  pin.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  department  store 
managers  and  newspapers  by  William 
E  Haskell,  Jr.,  of  Cone,  Lorenzen  and 
Woodman,  special  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  of  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
city. 


WOMAN’S  PRESS  CLUB  BREAKFAST 

Rufu8  Steele,  Former  Editor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call,  Principal  Speaker. 

The  Woman’s  Press  Club  of  Ne>iL. 
York  city  held  its  annual  founders’ 
day  breakfast  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  last  Saturday.  Five 
hundred — members  and  guests  of  the 
club — were  present. 

The  principal  address  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  by  Rufus  Steele  of  San 
F'rancisco,  an  editor  for  ten  years  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call  and  now  a  spe¬ 
cial  newspaper  reporter.  He  spoke  up¬ 
on  the  subject  “The  Woolly  Western¬ 
ers,”  and  confined  his  speech  principally 


to  Western  writers.  Other  speakers 
.  .  were  Eleanor  H.  Porter,  author  of 
"Pollyanna” :  Henry  B.  Quinby,  for¬ 
merly  Governor  of  New  Hampshire: 
Miss  Mae  Diehl,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Women  Writers’  Club; 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  W.  F’. 
Schmidt,  Miss  Helen  M.  Hill,  and 
Mrs.  Haryot  Holt  Dey,  president  of  the 
Woman’s  Press  Club  of  New  York  city. 


Advertising  Women’s  Dinner 

The  League  of  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York  city  will  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  dinner  and  dance  at  the  Prince 
,George  Hotel  next  Tuesday  evening. 
The  guest  of  honor  and  one  of  the 
speakers  will  be  Herbert  Houston, 
President  of  the  Associated  Ad  Clubs 
of  the  World.  The  list  of  speakers  also 
includes  Arthur  Brisbane,  Frank  T. 
Crowninshield,  Sophie  Irene  Loeb, 
Grace  Wiederseim  Drayton,  Channing 
Pollock,  and  George  B.  Caldwell.  All 
advertising  men  and  women  and  their 
friends  are  invited.  Tickets  may  be 
.secured  from  the  president,  Mi.ss  J.  J. 
Martin,  No.  2  West  45th  Street. 


E.  R.  Winkler,  pi-esident  of  the 
Winkler  Advertising  Agency,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  been  convicted  of  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretenses?, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee. 


THE  CONTINUOUS  GROWTH  IN  CIRCULATION  AND 

ADVERTISING  OF 

Cfje  Cbenmg  feun 

NEW  YORK 

during  the  past  five  years,  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  record  made  by  any  New  York 
evening  newspaper  during  that  period. 

IlfThe  following  statement  of  the  number  of  agate  lines  of  advertising  carried  by  The 
Evening  Sun  during  the  months  of  February  each  year  for  the  past  five  years  shows  steady 
growth : 


1912 

223,870 


1913 

259,543 


1914 

304,329 


1915 

323,189 


1916 

362,374 


(]|No  other  New  York  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  shows  a  continuous  increase  in 
volume  of  advertising  during  this  period. 

tUThese  comparative  figures  mean  something — they  mean  that  the  steady  growth  of  the 
circulation  of  The  Evening  Sun,  combined  with  its  wonderful  prestige,  is  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  many  high-class  advertisers. 

CIRCULATION 

Strom  Hfatrmrnts  to  the  Federal  Government  for  six  months  ending 


October,  1912 . 99,170 

April,  1913  . 104,396 

October,  1913  . 105,525 

April,  1914 . 110,056 


October,  1914  . 122,763 

April,  1915  . 140,203 

October,  1915  . 155,009 

At  present  over . 170,000 


If  Now,  Mr.  Advertiser,  study  these  figures — consider  the  quality  and  quantity  of  circula¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  have  a  strong  argument  as  to  why 

YOU  SHOULD  ADVERTISE  IN 

Ctjenmg  ^wn 


NEW  YORK 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  BIG  MEN 


ANTON  C.  WEISS! 

Anton  C.  Weiss,  president,  general 
manager  and  chief  owner  of  the  Duluth 
Herald,  and  since  1910  a  valued  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  rose  to  the 
front  rank  of  Minnesota  journalism  by 
“saying  nothing  and  sawing  wood.”  His 
work  speaks  for  him,  and  eloquently. 
When  Mr.  Weiss  became  manager  of 
the  Herald,  at  the  time  of  its  reorgan¬ 
ization  in  1S91,  the  circulation  was  less 
than  3,000,  and  now  it  exceeds  30,000. 
It  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  strongest,  and 
most  influential  independent  newspa- 


A.  C.  Weiss 

pers,  not  only  of  the  Northwest  but 
the  Middle  West,  and  its  tone  is  uni¬ 
formly  high.  The  editor,  Stillman  H. 
Bingham,  is  one  of  the  top-notch  edi¬ 
torial  writers  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Weiss  shrinks  from  personal  pub¬ 
licity  and  has  much  innate  modesty. 
Just  now  he  is  resisting  with  absolute 
sincerity  the  practically  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  Democrats  of  Minne¬ 
sota  that  he  be  their  candidate  for  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Senator  this  year.  By  sheer 
force  of  personal  worth  instead  of  self- 
seeking,  Mr.  Weiss  has  been  prominent 
politically  since  he  officiated  as  delegate 
at  large  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1908.  He  headed  the 
Minnesota  delegation  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention  of  1912  and  will  undoubtedly 
attend  the  St.  Louis  Convention  next 
June  in  the  same  capacity.  He  was 
on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  during  the  1912 
campaign. 

Mr.  Weiss  was  born  at  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  September  20,  1862,  and  while  still 
of  tender  years  removed  to  Redwood 
Falls,  Minn.,  where  he  was  afterward 
printer’s  devil  in  the  office  of  the  Red¬ 
wood  Gazette,  so  long  owned  by  Julius 
A.  Schmahl,  now  Secretary  of  State  of 
Minnesota.  Later,  as  an  attach#  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  branch  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press,  he  was  on  the  road  until  he  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  Duluth  branch  of 
the  same  paper.  It  was  in  November, 
1891,  that  he  went  to  the  Herald. 

In  1890  Mr.  Weiss  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Prison  and  served 
three  years,  when  the  board  was  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  creat¬ 
ing  the  State  Board  of  Control.  He  has 
long  been  conspicuous  in  club  work, 
being  a  member  of  the  Commercial  and 
Kitchi  Clubs  of  Duluth,  and  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Club  of  St.  Paul. 

The  friends  of  “Col.”  Weiss  (to  em¬ 
ploy  his  honorary  title)  are  numerous 
and  staunch.  He  is  a  model  employer, 
whose  just  and  considerate  treatment 
wins  the  loyalty  of  his  employees.  Above 
all,  he  is  a  grood  citizen,  a  true  gentle¬ 
man,  and  a  true  man. 


A 
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How  the  Advertising  Manager  Visualizes  the  Subscribers 

The  Nation 


TTE  has  found  by  examination  of  the  subscription  list  that  THE 
NATION  goes  into  the  homes  of  American  people  in  seventeen 
hundred  towns  and  cities,  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

That  13%  of  its  subscribers  are  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America”; 

That  43  %  of  its  subscribers  are  in  cities  of  100,000  population,  or  over — i.  e.,  in  the 
great  buying  centres; 

That,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  only  13%  of  its  subscribers  are  in  the  professions;  that 
24%  are  women. 

I 

The  other  63%-  are,  of  course,  men.  How  does  he  visualize  these  men  readers?  | 

I 

THE  NATION  has  been  called  “the  intellectual  aristocrat  of  American  periodicals.” 

To  some  people  this  would  imply  that  the  readers  of  THE  NATION  were  “high-brows.” 
This  is  how  the  advertising  manager  defines  the  terms  “high-brow”  and  “low-brow”: — A 
“high-brow”  is  a  person  who  has  ideals  but  no  experience;  a  “low-brow”  is  a  person  who  has 
experience  but  no  ideals. 

*  t 

He  has  found  that  these  63%' of  men  readers  are  men  of  culture  and  refinement,  full  of 
ideas  and  ideals,  and  at  the  same  time  are  men  of  affairs  and  business — the  substantial  well- 
to-do  business  men — the  backbone  of  America.  They  have  both  ideas  and  experience. 

They  are  human — intensely  human — and,  therefore,  have  human  needs.  They  eat  every 
day;  they  wear  out  their  clothing  and  shoes,  and  buy  new;  they  travel  and  play,  they  admire 
beautiful  things  and  adorn  their  homes  with  them;  they  have  money  and  spend  some  and  in¬ 
vest  some;  they  are  just  as  much  influenced  by  good,  sound  advertising  as  are  any  class  of 
readers  in  the  world. 

They  are  able  to  pay,  and  they  do  pay  willingly,  $4.00  a  year  for  the  weekly  visits  of 
THE  NATION,  because  they  have  learned  that  it  stands  for  what  is  best  in 
American  life,  American  politics,  American  literature;  they  recognize  that  it 
is  the  organ  of  the  thinking  people  of  this  country;  that  it  stands  for  sane  progress  and  wise 
conservatism. 


Advertising  Manager, 


THE  NATION, 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
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I  T  O  R  I  A  L 


WHEN  IS  IT  “Ol  R  BUSINESS”? 

OHX  C.  KASTMAN,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Journal,  writes  to  The  Kiutor  and  Pi'BLIshkr: 
“We  do  not  think  the  u.se  of  trading  stamps 
by  department  stores  is  any  of  our  bu^ness.” 

t'hicago’s  bigge.st  and  l»est  department  stores  do 
not  use  trading  stamp.s.  Hut  they  do  advertise  in 
the  Chicago  Journal.  They  advertise  in  the  w'ay 
which  Justice  McKenna  .says  “has  always  sufficed 
for  succ-ess.”  They  create  demand  for  goods  by 
making  known  the  merits  of  goods.  They  protect 
their  public  from  the  snide  manufacturer,  the  sub- 
stitutor,  the  fakir.  Their  method  of  advertising 
serves  to  reward  the  manufacturer  who  sets  his 
standard  high— t>y  MAKINt;  KNOWN  the  nature 
and  merits  of  his  prorluct,  and  thus  creating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  them. 

Some  Chicago  department  stores  do  use  trading 
stamps,  and  they,  too,  adverti.se  in  the  Chicago 
Journal.  To  the  degree  that  they  cultivate  and 
cater  to  the  stamp  habit  in  their  customers  they 
nullify  the  influence  upon  such  customers  of  real 
adverti.sing.  Such  customers  cease  to  read  the  ads 
with  the  desire  to  I,K.\UN  AliOCT  THK  NATURE, 
MKKIT.s  and  prices  of  commodities.  The  one  thing 
in  their  minds  is  the  que.stion  of  filling  that  stamp 
lx>ok;  and  tiny  will  purcha.se  needed  things  at 
stoics  where  the  greate.st  numlier  of  stamps  are 
offered  as  a  lure,  without  questioning  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  and  values  of  the  goods. 

“They  ai>peal  to  cupidity"— as  phrased  by  Justice 
McKenna— and  many  very  bright  people  are  not 
proof  against  such  an  appeal.  And,  as  the  Justice 
continue.s,  “they  lure  to  improvidence."  Improvi¬ 
dence  in  buying  does  not  consi.st  alone  in  buying 
things  not  need»  d,  but  in  buying  inferior  grades  of 
good.s — such  gooiis  as  HHXJl'lUE  THE  AID  OF  A 
ST.tMP  OK  (,X)lT*ON  lA’RK  TO  MAKE  THEM 
SAI...VBLE. 

If  the  existence  of  the  stamp  evil  in  Chicago 
contributes  to  lessen  the  influence  and  appeal  of 
all  REAI.,  ADVERTISING  THAT  APPEARS  IN 
THK  fXJUUMNS  OF  THK  CHICAGO  JOURNAI^ 
— and  it  does  do  that,  without  the  shade  of  a  doubt 
— then  is  not  the  matter,  after  all,  some  of  Mr. 
Eastman’s  “business"? 


GIVING  AWAY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  IS  STILL  A  POPULAR  INDOOR-SPORT. 
(XIMMITTEE  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
t'lubs,  head*‘d  by  President  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  recently  presented  to  President 
Wilson  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  securing 
peace  through  preparedness. 

The  need  for  an  adequate  army  and  navy,  in  the 
interest.s  of  peace,  was  set  forth;  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  made  that  a  preparedness  propaganda,  of  na¬ 
tion-wide  scope,  should  be  carried  on  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  sentiment  along  these  lines. 

The  President  w-as  told,  in  this  memorandum, 
that  “we  stand  ready  to  prepare  at  once  a  compre¬ 
hensive  campaign  of  advertising,  and  to  place  it  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
if  desired  we  stand  ready  to  go  forward  further 
and  carry  the  plan  to  fulfilment  hy  calling  on  the 
new.spapers,  magazines,  farm,  religious,  and  trade 
papers,  billboards,  street  cars,  and  all  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  advertising,  federated  in  our  organization  to 
the  patriotic  service  of  publishing,  without  cost  to 
the  United  States,  the  copy  prepared  for  the  nation¬ 
wide  plan.” 

Mr.  Houston  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
as  having  assured  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  at  a 
recent  meeting  that  space  in  American  publica¬ 
tions  to  the  value  of  one  million  dollars  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  to 
help  it  bring  the  need  of  industrial  mobilization 
before  manufacturers. 

Shakespeare  wrote  something  about  a  fellow  who 
"could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep— but  would 
they  come  when  he  called?” 

This  “call”  to  publishers  to  contribute  a  million 
in  advertising  space  may  be  open  to  the  same 
questioning. 

Most  business  men  who  sell  things  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  place  the  transaction  on  a  business  basis. 
They  would  hardly  think  it  a  fair  test  of  their 


/Nall  things  throughout  the  world, 
the  men  who  look  tor  the  crooked 
will  see  the  crooked,  and  the  men 
who  look  for  the  straight  will  see 
the  straight. — Ruskin. 


patriotism  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  commo¬ 
dities  of  grdat  cost  and  value — things  which  Govern¬ 
ments  do  and  should  pay  for. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  are  unaccustomed  to  thinking  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  as  a  commodity.  It  does  not  come, 
in  their  minds,  in  the  same  category  as  proviaons, 
manufactured  products,  or  other  articles  of  utility 
and  commercial  value.  It  is  of  such  an  uncertain 
status,  in  their  minds,  that  they  feel  perfectly  safe 
in  contributing  it,  even  if  they  do  not  own  it,  freely 
and  generously  for  the  furtherance  of  some  pro¬ 
paganda  in  which  they  are  interested.  They  feel 
assured  that  they  can  deliver  the  good.s,  too;  that 
a  mere  appeal  to  patriotism,  as  in  this  instance, 
will  suffice;  that  if  the  interest  to  be  served  is  a 
worthy  cne,  as  might  be  claimed  for  this  proposed 
propaganda,  the  publishers  of  newspapers  will 
cheerfully  give  away  what  other  business  men  sell. 

And  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is  this:  that, 
with  a  few  publishers  of  newspapers,  this  pleasant 
little  plan  still  works.  They  “fall  for"  space-graft¬ 
ing  of  one  sort  or  another  with  astonishing  readi¬ 
ness.  Publishers  will,  sometimes,  give  a  page  of 
space  to  an  enterprise  toward  which  they  would 
not  contribute  five  dollars  in  cash. 

While  even  a  small  number  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  continue  to  contribute  space  as  though  it 
were  something  of  very  doubtful  commercial  value, 
so  long  will  the  “indoor  sport”  of  giving  away,  or 
of  pledging  to  secure  a  gift  of  somebody  else’s 
projierty,  for  the  aid  of  still  somebody  else’s  plan, 
flourish. 

Uncle  Sam  is,  without  doubt,  as  much  in  need  of 
advertising  space  as  he  is  in  need  of  supplies  for 
his  army  and  navy;  and  he  should  pay  a  fail- 
market  price  for  the  advertising,  just  as  he  does 
for  the  other  things  he  buys. 


WILLIAM  Randolph  Hearst,  unlike  that 
earlier  Alexander,  does  not  sigh  for  other 
worlds  to  conquer.  He  finds  a  new  one 
every  little  while,  and  just  naturally  and  easily 
annexes  it.  His  latest  conquest  is  In  the  role  of  a 
writer  of  advertising.  In  his  newspapers  of  last 
Sunday  there  appeared  a  page  ad  of  his  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  magazine,  a  part  of  it  above  his  own  signature. 
The  Editor  and  Pubusher  is  not  able  to  recall  a 
better  example  of  ad  writing  than  this.  It  rings 
with  truth,  carries  its  points  with  clear-cut  logic, 
and  is,  in  a  measure,  a  creed  of  ideals  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  or  publicist.  It  is  advertising  copy  on  a  par, 
in  style  and  in  matter,  with  the  highest  examples 
of  editorial  writing.  It  has  remained  for  the  most 
amazingly  versatile  American  to  teach,  in  this  copy, 
a  big  lesson  to  all  writers  of  advertising. 


The  cost  of  practically  all  supplies  used  in  the 
making  of  a  newspaper  continues  to  mount 
higher  day  by  day — sometimes  hour  by  hour. 
The  end  is  not  in  sight.  Yet  we  hear  nothing 
about  newspapers,  as  a  natural  result  of  these  con¬ 
ditions,  raising  their  advertising  and  .subscription 
rates.  Is  there  any  other  business  in  which  men 
are  engaged  Where  such  a  state  of  affairs  could 
long  exist? 

Usually,  when  an  article  costs  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  than  formerly,  its  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  increased.  Newspapers  cost  more  to 
produce  to-day  than  ever  before — yet  maintain 
their  old  prices,  and,  generally  speaking,  their  old 
advertising  rates. 


There  is  no  such  marvel  of  value  as  the 
complete  daily  newspaper  at  one  cent  a  copy. 
Under  present  conditions  it  seems  to  upset  all 
economic  laws. 


WHY  SHOULD  NEWSPAPERS  PRINT  “REVIEWS 
OF  THE  MAGAZINES?” 

IN  older  days  the  magazines  were  in  a  class 
apart  from  the  newspapers.  They  filled  a 
place  in  periodical  literature  not  touched,  often, 
by  the  newspapers.  Their  fiction  features  were  of 
a  higher  class  than  any  fiction  offerings  by  the 
new.spapers.  In  special  feature  matter  they  also 
stood  out  from  the  newspapers.  They  gave  us  the 
work  of  our  best  authors,  and  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  world — matter  not  to  be  obtained  for 
newspaper  use. 

Thus  the  habit  grew  with  newspapers  of  “re¬ 
viewing"  the  magazines,  often  at  great  length,  al¬ 
ways  with  much  seriousness. 

But  the  status  of  the  magazine  has  changed  with 
the  years.  Our  best  newspapers  now  offer  literary 
features  quite  on  a  par  with  the  average  offerings 
of  the  magazines.  In  special  feature  matter  they 
have  usurped  the  field  once  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  and-  maga¬ 
zines. 

In  the  field  of  fiction  it  often  happens  that  the 
best  living  authors  are  “syndicated"  through  the 
newspapers,  thus  finding  a  greater  reading  audience 
than  they  ever  enjoyed,  or  could  reach,  through 
magazines. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  changing  and  changed  conditions, 
tending  to  lessen  the  vogue  of  the  magazines  and 
to  more  firmly  establish  that  of  the  newspapers,  the 
old  habit  of  according  “reviews”  of  the  magazines 
generous  space  in  the  newspapers  has  not  died  out. 
We  would  all  rub  our  eyes  in  be^yilderment  if  wo 
found  in  the  magazines  a  feature  of  serious  re¬ 
views  of  the  new.spapers — yet  this  would  be  quite  as 
proper  matter  for  magazines  as  is  the  magazine 
review  feature,  in  these  new  days,  for  the  news¬ 
papers. 

At  best,  such  matter  as  is  embodied  in  the  average 
“review”  of  a  magazine  is  advertising — and  should 
be  found  in  the  advertising  columna 
Playing  the  game  of  the  other  fellow — often  a 
competitor — is  a  fixed  habit  with  some  publishers 
of  newspapers.  Why  not  break  this  habit,  and  give 
to  the  magazines  no  more  free  advertising  than  they 
give  to  you? 

The  publisher  of  a  dally  newspaper  suggests 
that  we  should  give  prominent  display  to 
news  of  suspensions  and  failures  of  newspapers, 
esiiecially  enlarging  upon  instances  where  such 
failures  have  resulted  from  over-crowded  fields. 
He  believes  that  this  might  give  pause  to  some  of 
the  men  who  are  always  starting  other  newspapers 
where  existing  ones  are  adequate.  This  is  an  in¬ 
stance,  where,  we  fear,  warnings  will  avail  but 
little.  The  man  who  feels  that  he  MUST  start  a 
newspaper  will  manage  to  start  it  With  scorched 
fingers  he  may,  thereafter,  curb  his  impulses.  But, 
until  he  has  tested  the  fire, .  his  fingers  tingle  for 
the  adventure. 


((T  SSUES  of  great  Importance  to  the  Govern- 
ment,"  involved  in  the  case  of  the  postal 
authorities  against  the  Boston  Post  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  contest,  were  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Post  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  It  would  seem  that  this  decision  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  legality  of  most  forms  of  newspaper  prize 
contests.  The  case  in  i>oint  was  known  as  the 
“headless  picture”  contest.  The  Post  printed  photos 
of  women,  obtained  at  random  in  the  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts;  eliminated  the  heads  from  the  pictures,  and 
offered  prizes  to  the  originals  of  the  pictures  who 
were  able  to  Identify  themselves  by  means  of  cloth¬ 
ing  or  other  characteristics. 


The  contention  of  Mr,  D’Arcy  that,  to  most 
effectively  advertise  newspaper  advertising  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  copy  “neutral,"  and 
to  make  it  boost  all  other  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well,  seems  to,  us  a  little  bit  extreme.  Must 
the  manufacturer  of  an  automobile.  In  order  to 
popularize  his  product.  Include  In  his  advertising 
of  it  boosts  for  all  other  forms  of  vehicles,  for 
“everything  on  wheels,”  down  the  line  to  baby  car¬ 
riages  and  wheel-barrows?  That  would  be  “neu¬ 
tral”  advertising,  but  it  would  not  be  good  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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PERSONA 


If  a  man  dors  not  make  new  acqtiaintanrea  aa  he  atleaneea  through 
life,  he  wilt  aoon  find  htmaelf  left  alone,  .1  man,  air,  ahonid  keep  hla 
friendahip  in  ronatant  repair, 

•lohnaon. 


New  YORK  CITY.— Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  assistant  generai  mana- 
Ker  of  the  Associated  Press,  sailed  for 
London,  on  the  Rotterdam,  last  Satur¬ 
day.  He  is  making  the  trip  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  ex- 
|)ects  to  return  on  the  same  boat. 

George  Wood,  of  the  Yonkers  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Evening  Sun. 

C.  A.  Lovett,  of  the  New  York  Cor¬ 
respondence  Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  and  formerly  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Press  Club  of  St.  Louis,  is 
the  proud  daddy  of  a  brand  new  seven - 
pound  baby  daughter,  who  arrived  a 
week  ago,  and  is  doing  her  best  to  keep 
her  mother  busy.  Both  mother  and 
daughter  are  getting  along  nicely. 

E.  Jesse  Conway,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Middle  Western  papers,  and 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  World,  is 
now  reading  copy  on  the  Evening 
World. 

Harold  D.  Carew,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  Mail,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Massachusetts 
Police  Monthly  Magazine. 

Sam  Loyd,  who  was  formerly  engaged 
in  the  advertising-agency  business  in 
New  York,  is  now  furnishing  puzzles 
to  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  As.socia- 
tion  of  Cleveland. 

Robert  Minor,  cartoonist,  and  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Call,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Europe,  delivered 
an  address  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  last  Sun¬ 
day  night.  His  topic  was:  "War 
Stories  from  the  Battlefields  of  Europe." 


OTHER  CITIES.— W.  C.  Robertson, 
managing  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
elected  exalted  ruler  of  Minneapolis 
Lodge  No.  44,  B.  P.  O.  E. 

Herbert  L.  Grimm,  of  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  for  several  months  State  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  and 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Patriot,  Har¬ 
risburg,  has  taken  a  position  on  the 
Evening  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  E.  Moyer,  for  some  years  a 
newspaper  man  in  Reading,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  general  press  represen¬ 
tative  and  manager  of  the  press  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Paramount  Pictures 
Corporation,  of  New  York  city.  Last 
month  Mr.  Moyer  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  short-story  contest  of  the 
American  Publishing  and  Play  Com¬ 
pany. 

Frank  O.  Dudley,  a  former  Fairmont, 
(W.  Va.)  newspaper  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  Suffrage  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Morgantown. 

R.  J.  Dustman  has  been  made  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  correspondent  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  succeeding  J,  W.  Marks- 
bury,  transferred  to  the  Cleveland  of¬ 
fice.  Mr.  Dustman  is  a  son  of  F.  L. 
Dustman,  for  16  years  managing  editor 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  now  a  resident  of 
Columbus. 

E.  H.  Tobey,  who  has  been  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Dally  Texarkanian, 
Texarkana,  Ark.,  for  the  last  several 
months,  has  resigned  to  become  stenog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Texarkana  Board  of 
Trade.  He  is  succeeded  on  the  Texar¬ 
kanian  by  Mr.  Perle  of  Houston,  Tex. 

Miss  Martha  Cunningham,  of  I.iondon, 
who  won  an  eminent  position  on  the 
concert  platform  and  as  a  society  singer 
in  the  Engli.sh  metropolis,  made  her 
American  debut  at  Albaugh's  theatre, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Thursday  evening. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  A. 
B.  Cunningham,  a  veteran  newspaper 
editor  of  Baltimore. 

Casper  S.  Yost,  of  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public,  has  Issued  a  book  entitled,  “Pa¬ 
tience  Worth:  a  Psychic  Mystery.” 
The  book  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Yost’s 
study  of  Mrs.  John  Curran,  transmit¬ 
ter  of  Patience's  writings,  and  It  gives 


some  wonderful  and  intere.sting  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  remarkable  woman. 

Edwin  A.  Oliver,  editor  of  the  Yon¬ 
kers  (N.  Y.)  Statesman,  was  confined 
to  his  home  last  week  by  an  attack  of 
the  grippe. 

Edward  A.  Daley,  a  St.  Louis  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  lieen  engaged  by  the 
Belleville  (Mo.)  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
to  conduct  the  campaign  for  a  "Bigger 
Belleville.” 

Joseph  E.  Hennessy,  who  covers  the 
Capitol  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Daily 
News,  is  a  candidate  for  pre.sidential 
elector  on  the  Minnesota  Democratic 
ticket. 

J.  H.  Worst,  former  pre,sident  of  the 
North  Dakota  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  announced  acceptance  of  the  post 
of  editor  of  the  North  Dakota  Farmer, 
published  at  Lisl>on,  N.  D.  It  formerly 
was  edited  by  E.  F.  I^add,  new  president 
of  the  Agricultural  College. 

Edgar  R.  Missemer,  of  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  who  has  been  for  some  years  as¬ 
sisting  his  father,  J.  R.  Mi.ssemer,  <n 
the  publication  of  his  new.spaper  in 
that  city,  has  gone  to  Hugo,  Col.,  where 
he  will  a.ssist  his  brother,  John  J.  Mi.s¬ 
semer,  who  is  the  Receiver  of  the  I.and 
Oftlc’c  as  well  as  the  publisher  of  the 
Lincoln  County  Democrat,  and  the 
I,imon  Express. 


Boston. — Fred  C.  Spayde,  city 
editor  of  the  .\merican,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  a  three  weeks’ 
trip  to  Bermuda.  During  his  absence 
his  place  was  filled  by  Harry  Metcalf, 
head  of  the  copy  desk. 

Fred  Green,  formerly  police  head¬ 
quarters  man  for  the  Transcript,  but 
now  managing  editor  of  the  Watertown 
Tribune-Enterprise,  has  returned  to 
his  duties  after  a  six  week.s’  illness. 

James  W.  Brown,  publisher  of  The 
Editok  and  Pi'blisher,  called  on  .sev¬ 
eral  local  newspaper  men  one  day  last 
week.  Mr.  Brown  was  quoted  in  Sun¬ 
day’s  Po.st  as  saying  that  business  con¬ 
ditions  about  the  country  were  very 
good. 

George  Hines,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Advertiser,  is  now  on  the 
•staff  of  the  American. 

Edward  F.  Martin,  police  headquar¬ 
ters  man  of  the  Globe,  has  the  number 
and  location  of  every  fire  box  in  town 
at  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

Bert  Ford,  one  of  the  American’s 
star  men,  is  doing  some  special  Sun¬ 
day  work  on  that  paper. 

I^eighton  Blood,  military  editor  of 
the  American,  is  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  the  grip. 

Mi.ss  Antonlette  Gurney,  of  the  Post 
staff,  has  just  completed  a  play,  the 
nature  of  which  has  not  been  divulged. 

Harry  Malloy,  for  six  years  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Post,  will  sever  his  con¬ 
nection  with  that  paper  Saturday  night 
to  join  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Springfield  Republican. 

Bernard  Anderson,  auto  editor  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram,  has  returned  home 
after  covering  the  annual  show.  Mr. 
Anderson  wrote  about  seven  columns 
each  day  for  his  paper. 

Fred  Leighton,  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
who  died  recently,  is  sincerely  mourned 
by  many  newspaper  men  who  reported 
the'  Thaw  trial  and  other  important 
events  in  that  city.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  help  visiting  journalists. 

Walter  Fogg,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  who  has  worked  on  Lynn  pa¬ 
pers  several  years,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Advertiser. 


PHILADELPHIA.— Richard  H.  Dur¬ 
bin.  president  of  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ards,  lives  at  Narberth,  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  is  a  member  of  the  borough 
fire  company.  .\t  a  recent  dinner  of 
that  organization  he  read  an  original 
poem  celebrating  the  achievements  of 
his  fellow  flre-fighter.s,  and  strange  as 
it  may  seem  not  one  word  crept  in  about 
the  June  Convention. 

(Jordon  McKay,  former  base-ball  re¬ 
porter  of  the  I’ress,  who  likewi.se  cov- 
ere<l  the  Billy  Sunday  meetings  in  this 
city  last  year,  has  gone  over  to  the 
IMiblic  Ledger. .  On  the  Press  they  are 
chuckling  over  the  fact  that  the  story 
he  wrote  for  that  paper  on  the  rumored 
po.s.sible  .sale  of  several  of  the  north¬ 
ern  Mexican  provinces  to  the  I'nited 
States,  which  was  carried  on  Saturday, 
was  again  written  by  him  and  run  in 
the  Ledger  the  next  day. 

John  T.  <;il)bs  has  been  made  day  city 
editor  of  the  Record,  succeeding  John  A. 
Siemens,  who  resigned  to  go  into  the 
insurance  bu.siness. 

Since  Charles  K.  Weston  left  the 
Ledger  to  as.sociate  with  the  du  I’ont.s, 
the  "publicity”  stunt  has  hit  several 
other  new.spaper  men.  Charles  W. 
Duke,  long  with  the  Public  Ledger,  has 
become  ru'css  manager  for  the  Citizen.s’ 
Republican  League;  Warren  F.  Doane, 
a  reporter  on  the  Inquirer,  has  taken 
a  similar  post  with  the  National  Secur¬ 
ity  Ix'ague;  and  Frank  J.  Gorman, 
formerly  a  county  commi.ssioner  and  a 
rei)orter  on  the  Record,  will  handle  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  (^Ivic  Exposition  to  l)e 
held  in  this  city  next  May.  Norman 
Jeffries,  who  u.sed  to  be  on  the  old 
Evening  Call,  and  broke  away  some  time 
ago,  has  recently  joined  the  Lubin  Film 
Company  as  press  agent. 

William  A.  Smith  won  the  prize  at 
the  Photographers’  banquet  for  the 
worst  picture  submitte<l.  The  competi¬ 
tion  was  so  close  that  it  was  neces.sary 
to  have  two  different  sets  of  judge.s. 
The  l>e.st  "paste-ui)”  was  won  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Fort;  the  be.st  news-value  print, 
)>y  C.  .1.  Owen.s,  who  was  also  given  tir.st 
for  the  best  action  picture,  while  the 
honor  for  the  most  arti.stic  picture  went 
to  Charles  .M.  (^ark.  The  latter  was 
toastmaster.  Walter  Frail  did  a  Charlie 
Chaplin  dance  and  Charles  Haimvitz 
gave  his  impression  of  a  Yiddisher  Billy 
Sunday. 

Frank  J.  Green,  indu.strial  editor  of 
The  Press,  spoke  before  the  Westchest¬ 
er  Board  of  Trade  on  the  14th,  on  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Cities.” 


CH  lC.\GO.— John  T.  McCutcheon. 

the  Tribune  cartoonist  and  war 
correspondent,  addressed  his  fellow 
menilM'rs  of  the  Indiana  Society  on 
Friday  on  his  la.st  triji  to  the  Balkans. 

Charles  Workman,  head  of  the  .loJir- 
nal  Art  Department,  is  delivering  a  se¬ 
ries  of  lectures  at  the  Chicago  School 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Frank  Chladek,  formerly  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  lajuis  Glolxs  Democrat, 
is  reading  copy  on  the.  Journal  desk. 

Paul  Resnick,  of  the  Associated 
Pre.s.s,  has  l)een  transferred  from  the 
St.  Ia)ui3  office  to  Chicago,  where  he  is 
doing  street  duty. 

Joseph  D.  Salkeld,  political  writer 
for  the  Journal,  made  a  trip  to  St. 
Ia>uis  la.st  week  to  complete  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  covering  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  by  his  pa¬ 
per. 

Oscar  King  Davis,  who  has  returneii 
from  China  and  Japan,  where  he  wrote 
a  series  of  newspaper  articles  which 
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were  syndicated  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  in  Chicago  Sunday,  visiting 
his  l)rother-in-law,  C.  B.  Howard,  new.s 
editor  of  the  Journal. 


ST.  LOUIS— J.  P.  liicklider,  who  has 
been  a.ssistant  advertising  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain 
System  under  James  W.  Booth  for  five 
years,  has  resigned  to  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Campbell  Gla.ss 
and  Paint  Company.  The  concern  has 
branches  in  Kansas  City,  Dalla.s,  and 
Memphis,  with  seven  retajl  stores  in 
St.  Louis. 

Richard  Gardner,  late  of  the  St.  Ixiuis 
Republic’s  copy  de.sk,  has  been  appoint- 
e<l  night  manager  of  the  A.ssociated 
Press  office  in  SL  I^ouis,  succeeding 
I>ouis  Resnick,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chicago  office.  Gardner 
was  formerly  sport  editor  of  the  Ft. 
Worth  Record,  and  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Little  Rock  Gazette  before  coming 
to  St.  Louis. 

Homer  Moore  has  succeeded  Louis 
Dodge  as  mu.sic  and  dramatic  critic 
on  the  Republic’s  .staff.  Dodge  will,  in 
the  future,  devote  his  time  to  maga¬ 
zine  writing.  He  has  a  story  beginning 
in  serial  form  in  the  March  Scribner’s, 
entitletl  “Bonnie  May.” 

H.  \j.  Eliot,  jr.,  lately  of  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Hospital  Company,  is  now  affiliated 
with  the  Chapjtelow  .Adverti.sing  Com¬ 
pany. 


WA.SHINGTON. — Robert  M.  Gin- 
ter,  for  many  years  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Time.s,  has  returned  to  the 
home  office  to  l)ecome  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  .  succeeding  A.  C.  Farr,  who  be¬ 
comes  chief  editorial  writer.  Mr.  Farr 
.succee<ls  .M.  E.  Gable,  who  died  re¬ 
cently. 

Arthur  L.  Nason,  who  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  the  State  House  in  Boston  for  the 
('hristian  Science  Monitor,  has  joined 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  that  paper. 

Birge  McFall,  who  represented  the 
As.sociated  Press  in  Mexico  for  many 
years,  and  for  the  la.st  four  or  five 
months  has  been  stationed  at  the  War, 
State,  and  Navy  Departments  for  the 
■Associated  Press,  has  returned  to  the 
border  and  will  most  probably  accom¬ 
pany  one  of  the  Army  expeditions  in 
pursuit  of  Villa. 

Howard  Hadley,  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y., 
who  has  been  doing  the  Minnesota  and 
Indiana  primaries  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  was  a  vi.sitor  to  the  Capitol 
pre.ss  galleries  this  week. 

Clinton  W.  Gilbert,  associate  editor. 
New  York  Tribune,  spent  several  days 
in  Washington  this  week. 

Stanley  FYost,  head  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  New  York  Tribune,  who 
left  Washington  for  Columbus,  O.,  four 
weeks  ago,  and  underwent  an  opera¬ 
tion,  has  returned,  well  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  Carter  Field  was  in  charge 
of  the  bureau  in  the  .nh-sence  of  Mr. 
Frost. 

Robert  Dunn,  of  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,  who  was  with  various  European 
armies  at  an  early  perio<l  of  the  war, 
left  Wa.shington  this  week  for  the 
Mexican  l)order. 


DALL.4S— H.  W.  Blakeslee,  form¬ 
erly  corre.spondent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Dallas,  but  now  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Central  Division  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  been  sent  to  El  Paso  to 
handle  the  Mexican  news  during  the 
punitive  expedition  into  Mexico. 

Brice  Hoskins  has  been  made  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  following  the  resignation  of 
Karl  K.  Bettis. 

Joel  P.  Glass,  correspondent  of  the 
As.sociated  Press  at  Dallas,  has  gone  to 
(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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San  Antonio  to  handle  the  Mexican 
new.s  from  that  city  during  the  time 
United  States  troops  are  in  Mexico  on 
the  punitive  expedition  against  Villa. 

U.  G.  Tuttle,  newspaper  man  and 
printer  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  a  candidate 
for  Mayor  of  that  city  on  the  Socialist 
ticket. 

Willie  O’Connor,  sporting  writer  of 
the  St.  Ixtuis  I’o.st- Dispatch,  was  in 
town  this  week  to  witness  the  game 
between  the  Dallas  Giants  and  New 
York  Nationals.  O’Connor  is  with  the 
Browns  in  their  training  camp  at 
Palestine. 

H.  D.  Jacobs,  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Daila-s,  has  gone  to  K1  Paso 
to  handle  Mexican  war  news. 

SAN  FKANCISCO.— John  A.  Slelcher, 
editor-in-chief  of  Ueslie’s  Weekly, 
and  formerly  of  the  Kvening  Journal, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y’.,  is  in  the  city  on  busi¬ 
ness. 

Jxiuis  Levy,  former  newspaper  man, 
is  trying  to  collect  three  months’  salary 
at  $300  a  month,  as  manag<'r  of  the 
Exposition  Auditorium,  which  was 
erected  at  the  Civic  Center  at  a  cost  of 
one  million  dollars.  His  salary  has  been 
held  up  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
If  the  court  decides  that  the  Audito¬ 
rium  is  to  be  classed  as  a  public  utility, 
under  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the 
appointment  of  Levy  will  be  sustained. 

B.  A.  Forsterer,  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and 
his  wife,  were  seriously  injured  on  the 
evening  of  March  8,  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  Santa  Clara  and  Elwood 
Avenues,  Oakland.  Both  were  taken  to 
the  Oakland  Central  Ho.spital,  where 
it  was  found  that  Forsterer  had  sustain¬ 
ed  a  broken  collar  bone  and  his  wife 
had  received  internal  injuries.  The  For- 
sterers  were  injured  in  a  collision  with 
another  automobile. 

Phil  Rader,  of  San  Francisco,  a  news¬ 
paper  cartoonist,  who  went  to  the  war 
zone  last  year,  and  contributed  articles 
to  San  Francisco  papers  detailing  his 
experiences  as  a  military  aviator  with 
the  Allies,  has  been  promoted  to  be 
Second  Laeutenant  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  in  England. 

W.  B.  Moise,  formerly  connected  with 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  has  gone 
to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

W.  B.  Prohle,  and  W.  E.  Tait  have 
left  the  Daily  News  and  are  now  re¬ 
porters  on  the  Examiner  staff. 

Dick  Taylor,  of  the  Call  art  rooms, 
has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  take  charge. 


of  the  art  department  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Film  Service. 


CI.EVELAND. — Victor  Morgan, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
spoke  on  “The  Obligations  of  a  News¬ 
paper  to  the  Public”  before  the  A.  P.  S. 
Society  at  B’nai  B’rith  Temple,  on 
Monday. 

Leon  Starmont,  staff  writer  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  is 
now  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  getting  the  first 
hand  information  on  the  Mexican  situa¬ 
tion.  He  is  accompanied  by  A.  S.  Jack- 
son,  staff  photographer,  who  has  s<‘nt 
back  the  first  batch  of  pictures  on  the 
Mexican  border  troubles. 

W.  H.  Durborough,  who  went  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  obtained 
sensational  pictures  of  the  war  abroad, 
has  started  for  Mexico,  and  will  go  into 
the  Southern  Republic  with  the  army. 

VV.  H.  Duer,  automobile  editor  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
I.rf-ader,  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  Detroit  automobile  factories,  where 
he  obtained  first  hand  information  of 
motor  con.struction.  W.  J.  Salter,  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  of  the  News,  is  touring 
the  (,'enfral  West,  including  Indianapo- 
li.s,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Kokomo,  get¬ 
ting  up  special  articles  on  automobile 
building. 

W.  G.  Byrne,  formerly  City  Hall  man 
for  the  Cleveland  News,  but  more  re¬ 
cently  with  a  Memphis  (Tenn.)  news¬ 
paper,  has  returned  to  Cleveland,  and 
t  he  News. 

William  Ganson  Rose,  President  of 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  Organizations  pushing  the 
city  auditorium  campaign,  addressed  the 
meml>ers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Business 
Club  at  Hotel  Colonial  on  Saturday. 

Joseph  Martinek,  editor  of  the  Am- 
eri<-ke  Delnicke  Li.sty,  Bohemian  news¬ 
paper,  was  the  principal  sjieaker  be¬ 
fore  the  Bohemian  National  Alliance, 
which  met  to  protest  the  allegation  that 
e<litors  of  Bohemian  papers  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  were  involved  la  the  affairs 
of  Austro-Hungarian  representatives. 

Edward  Fisher,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Waechter  und  Anzeiger,  addressed 
nu'mliers  of  the  Goethe-Schiller  Society 
on  Monday,  outlining  the  importance  to 
Germany  of  the  conflict  about  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  the  needs  of  that  country 
in  the  Far  Ea.st. 

Henry  M.  Cawthorne,  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Halle  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany',  has  resigned  to  go  into  business 
for  him.self  as  specialist  in  counsel  and 
merehandi.se  service  for  department 
stores. 


PITTSBURGH.— Roliert  M.  Ginter, 
formerly  Washington  corre.spon- 
dent  of  the  I’ittsburgh  Gazette-Times, 
has  been  made  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A.  C.  Farr,  who  takes  the  place 
of  the  late  Morgan  Edwards  Gable  as 
chief  editorial  writer. 

Mary  Ethel  McAuley,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatch,  has  returned  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  after  spending  more  than 
a  year  in  America.  She  is  now  writing 
a  weekly  letter  on  the  German  situation 
to  the  Dispatch. 

David  J.  Davies  and  Ed.  P.  Ballinger, 
sporting  editors  respectively  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  Pittsburgh 
Post,  have  gone  South  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Baseball  Club  on  their  annual 
spring  training  outing. 

Maud  Carrell  Price,  well-known  as  a 
special  feature  and  art  writer,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  late  Mrs.  Chas. 
S.  Howell,  as  society  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatch. 

Peter  P.  Shevlin,  political  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  is  engaged  in 
some  special  investigation  work  for  one 
of  the  city’s  large  financial  institutions. 

F.  H.  Patterson,  a  well-known  pub¬ 
licity  agent  of  this  city,  is  publicity 
man  for  the  new  William  Pitt  Hotel. 

Austin  Beach,  news  editor  of  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Dispatch,  was  in  New  York 
on  a  biKsiness  trip  during  the  past 
week. 


CANADA. — J.  W.  Imrie,  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  well  enough  to  go  to  Toronto 
from  his  convalescent  retreat  at  Fergus 
this  week,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Advertising  and  Recognition  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Association  on  Tuesday. 

Arthur  Hawkes,  the  well-known 
Canadian  newspaper  man,  who  is  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Toronto  Star  in  the  Press 
Gallery  at  Ottawa  this  year,  escaped 
without  injuries  from  the  wreck  of  the 
C.  N.  R.  Toronto  Express  last  Satur¬ 
day. 

W.  Nelson  Mills,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Sydney  (N.  S.)  Daily  Record, 
has  enlisted  with  the  ISath  Battalion. 
He  has  a*  brother  at  the  front  and  a 
.sister  nursing  wounded  soldiers  in 
F  ranee. 

Charles  H.  Reid  has  joined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  St.  Thomas  (Ont) 
Dally  Journal.  He  was  formerly  local 
editor  of  the  Suncoe  Reformer. 

Will  Jenner  has  resigned  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Stratford  (Ont) 
Herald,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  P.  J. 
K«-ating. 

T.  P.  Taylor,  recently  of  the  Farmer’s 
Advocate,  London,  has  joined  the  Strat¬ 
ford  Beacon  as  manager  of  the  local 
advertising  and  circulation  departments. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Jefferson  Davis  Drear,  of  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  editor  of  the  Thomas  Cat, 
and  Miss  Rose  Lloyd  Boulton,  a  trained 
nurse,  were  married  recently  at  Hot 
Springs. 

John  W.  Watkins,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Brantford  (Ont.)  Courier, 
was  married  last  week  to  Miss  Millicent 
B.  Mountjoy,  a  member  of  the  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses.  A  wedding  trip  was 
taken  to  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 


LOYALTY  vs.  $5,000  JOB 


Myron  Townsend  Turns  Down  Flattering 
Metropolitan  Offer. 

Myron  Townsend,  advertising  and 
.sales  manager  of  the  Blaisdell  Paper 
Pencil  Company,  recently  received  a 
buna  fide  offer  of  $5,000  a  year  from  a 
prominent  manufacturer  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  district. 

The  offer  tempted  him,  but  he  final¬ 
ly  decided  that  he  couldn’t  accept  and 
be  loyal  and  true  to  Blaisdell  interests, 
.so  he  turned  it  down  at  con.sidcrable 
financial  sacrifice.  < 

I.Aying  the  offer  in  the  other  presi¬ 
dent’s  own  handwriting  on  president’s 
Hei.st's  desk  he  said;  “.Mr.  Heist,  it 
has  cost  you  around  $2,100  to  train  me 
the  pa.st  .seven  months  without  ade¬ 
quate  return  to  yourself  or  your  com¬ 
pany.  1  haven’t  produced  $2,100  worth 
of  copy,  although  my  .sales  letters  have 
had  some  effect  and  sales  have  doubled 
and  trebled.  I  have  simply  been  learn¬ 
ing  the  business  and  preparing  for  the 
future  when  the  factory  catches  up 
with  the  sales. 

“Therefore  I  cannot  conscientiously 
accept  $5,000  a  year  or  ten.  It 
wouldn’t  be  fair  to  you.  I  like  you. 
You  are  a  good  boss!  Surroundings 
are  congenial,  and  the  future  of  Blais¬ 
dell  pencil  business  bright,  so  why 
should  I  desert  you  for  gold? 

“I  am  just  as  game  as  you  are,  and 
you  are  one  of  the  gamest  men  in  the 
business  world  to-day.” 


Lost  Both  Arms  But  Writes  Well 

Baltimore,  March  15. — Eight  or  nine 
months  ago  a  young  man  named  David 
W.  Jones  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  as  a  copyholder.  The 
unusual  thing  about  him  is  that  several 
years  ago,  while  a  structural  iron 
worker,  he  lost  both  arms  in  an  acci¬ 
dent.  Since  that  time  he  has  become 
a  proficient  shorthand  writer  and  an 
excellent  iienman.  In  his  work  he 
uses  artificial  arms  and  hands  that 
were  presented  to  him  about  a  year 
ago  through  the  good  offices  of  the  St. 
David’s  Society. 


C.  B.  HOWARD  QUITS  DAILY  FIELD 

I^eaves  Chicago  Journal  to  Edit  Masonic 
Periodical  of  Fraternal  Publishing  Co. 

Chicago,  March  15. — A  notable  change 
in  the  Chicago  newspaper  field  took 
place  on  Monday,  when  William  A. 
Blinn  succeeded  C.  B.  Howard  as  news 
editor  of  the  Daily  Journal.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  retires  from  the  daily  newspaper 
field  after  an  interesting  career.  He 
resigned  to  accept  an  editorial  position 


C.  B.  Howard 

with  the  Fraternal  Publishing  Com- 
liany  of  Chicago,  which  publishes  sev¬ 
eral  Masonic  periodicals. 

Mr.  Blinn,  who  succeeds  him,  is  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  and  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  Louisville  twelve 
years  ago.  Prom  there  he  went  to 
Cincinnati  where  he  worked  for  several 
years  on  the  Post  and  the  Tlmes-Star. 
He  came  to  Chicago  two  years  ago  and 
joined  the  Journal  copy  desk.  He  be- 


WiLLiAM  A.  Bunn 

came  telegraph  editor  in  a  few  months 
and  held  that  position  until  selected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Howard,  who  was  born  in  Texas, 
began  newspaper  work  in  1891  on 
the  Galveston  News.  In  the  nineties 
he  travelled  extensively  in  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  working 
on  both  English  and  Spani.sh  language 
newspapers,  as  opportunities  presented. 
For  a  time  he  was  engaged  in  railroad 
construction  and  harbor  work  in  the 
tropics.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Span- 
ish-American  War  he  returned  to  Texas 
and  helped  organize  the  First  Regiment, 
United  Stfites  Volunteer  infantry  ini- 
munes,  composed  of  men  who  had  lived 
in  the  tropics  and  had  been  pronounced 
immune  from  yellow  fever.  After  the 
war  Mr.  Howard  returned  to  Mexico 
where  he  lived  until  1904.  ' 
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AD  CLUB  TACKLES  A  BIG  JOB 


WILL  BE  THERE  WITH  FLOATS 


clubrooms.  The  Ad  Club  has  had  its 
headquarters  successively  in  the  Ore¬ 
gon,  Portland  and  Multnomah  hotels. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.),  Advertising 
Club  is  raising  a  fund  of  about  $1,000 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  bu¬ 
reau  of  complaints.  The  object  of  the 
movement  is  to  make  advertising  more 
effective  in  Kansas  City  by  eliminating 
the  fraudulent  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  building  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  advertisers. 


The  address  of  Kdwin  T.  Hall,  pub¬ 
licity  manager  of  the  I’urina  Mills,  on 
"Advertising  as  a  Help  to  Sale.smen.” 
as  delivered  before  the  Sales  Manag- 
er.s'  Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Business 
Men’s  League,  January  13,  has  been 
jirinted  in  pamphlet  form  and  is  being 
distributed  among  members  of  the 
League  and  others  who  are  interested. 
Copies  are  being  sent  out  by  Robert  K. 
Lee,  secretary  of  the  Bureau,  510  Lo¬ 
cust  Street,  St.  Louis. 


The 

INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 


Futtures  for  yrtcxpapern 


EstabUshed  1899  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


NEWS  OF  LIVE  AD  CLUBS 


message  in  me  must  euiiviuemg  tuim  lu  rr.u-  t- _  •  a  j  a-  •  aa. 

„  „  A  The  League  of  Advertising  Women 

all  citizens  of  Cleveland.  ,  °  ,  ... 

of  New  York  will  hold  their  annual 

- -  dinner  and  dance  at  the  Prince  George 

BUFFALO  AD  CLUB’S  CAMPAIGN.  Hotel,  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday. 

-  March  21.  Herbert  S.  Houston,  pre.si- 

Keen  Rivalry  Between  Teams  Working  dent  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
for  Increased  Membership.  Clubs  of  the  World,  will  be  the  guest 

.  of  honor,  and  Frank  Crownin.shield  will 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Ad  Club  has  speakers, 

started  an  energetic  campaign  for  in- 
creased  membership.  It  will  be  con- 

ducted  for  several  weeks.  The  club  Milwaukee  was  formed  recent- 

members  have  been  divided  into  the  home  of  Mrs.  Sol  Zien,  454 

teams  and  the  keenest  of  rivalry  has  Ivanh^  place,  that  city.  The  follow- 
already  manifested  itself  among  the  officers  were  elected:  Pie.sident, 

team  men  and  the  captains.  ^ol  Zien;  vice-president.  Mrs. 

Alexander  P.  Osborn,  who  has  re-  0«car  Hart;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
cently  been  elected  president  of  the  MacLean. 

club,  has  urged  all  the  captains  to  use  The  Quaker  City  Ad  Club  of  Philadel- 
their  utmost  efforts  to  give  the  Buf-  phia,  has  elected  the  following  officers: 
falo  club  the  banner  membership  of  President,  H.  E.  Green;  first  vice-presi- 
the  affiliation,  which  includes  Ro-  dent,  W.  S.  King;  second  vice-presi- 
chester,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buf-  dent,  L.  L.  Stewart;  third  vice-presi- 
falo.  While  the  campaign  is  on  meet-  dent,  Willard  Simmons;  secretary,  N. 
ings  will  be  held  every  Tuesday.  O.  Pickett;  treasurer,  W.  L.  H.  Bunker. 

Mr.  Osborn  was  elected  president  to  The  Junior  Ad  Club  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
succeed  George  W.  Billings,  who  re-  is  preparing  for  a  membership  cam- 
signed  from  the  club  because  of  the  palgn,  whereby  it  is  expected  that  the 
fact  that  he  has  left  the  advertising  membership  of  the  organization  will 
business  to  take  up  another  line  of  soon  be  doubled. 

work.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Ro- 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Ad  Club  has  chosen 
directors  of  the  club,  Edward  B.  Ernest  H.  Roberts  as  secretary  to  suc- 
Houseal  and  W.  P.  Werheim  were  ceed  Charles  Lyman,  resigned.  Mr. 
made  members  of  the  board,  and  Will-  Roberts  will  be  the  Club’s  first  secre- 
1am  P.  Goodspeed  was  chosen  chair-  tary  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
man  of  the  membership  coiAmittee.  work.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new 
James  Wallen  was  elected  vice-presi-  clubrooms  to  be  established  at  Hotel 
dent  of  the  club  and  chairman  of  the  Rochester.  Mr.  Lyman,  who  has  been 
speakers  and  topics  committee.  secretary  for  several  vears.  has  carried 


We  Are  Prepared 


which  completely  covers  our 
country  with  its  network  of  wires. 

This  marvelous  system  is  the 
result  of  keen  foresight  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort  on  the  part  of  tele¬ 
phone  specialists,  who  have  endeav¬ 
ored  from  the  first  to  provide  a 
means  of  communication  embrac¬ 
ing  our  whole  country,  connecting 
every  state  and  every  community, 
to  its  last  individual  unit. 

The  Bell  System  is  a  distinctly 
American  achievement,  made  by 
Americans  for  Americans,  and  its 
like  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  world. 

Through  it,  our  entire  popula¬ 
tion  may  be  promptly  organized 
for  united  action  in  any  national 
movement,  whether  it  be  for 
peace,  prosperity,  philanthropy  or 
armed  protection. 


Plenty  of  Ad  Men  in  this  Club 
Some  people  say  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  contain  all  kinds  of  business 
men  except  advertising  men.  That 
this  view  is  incorrect  in  the  case  of 
at  least  one  club — that  of  Cincinnati, 
— is  shown  by  the  following  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Us  members; 

Advertising  Managers  .  33 

Advertising  Assistants  .  11 

Retail  Advertisers  .  61 

Advertising  Agency  Men  .  14 

Newspaper  Men  .  16 

I’rinters,  Engravers,  Arti.sts,  etc.  ..  41 

Executives  . 23 

Manufacture!  s  .  24 

Professional  Men  .  17 

Salesmen  .  11 

Wholesalers  .  13 

Advertising  .Novelties  .  6 

Outdoor  Advertisers  .  5 


Total 


Alcorn-Henkel,  Marbridge  Building, 
New  York,  have  been  appointed  gen- 
general  advertising  representatives  of 
the  Cumberland  (Md.)  Press,  of  which 
B.  N.  Garstln  is  general  manager. 


^  AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Leroice 
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IF  you  are  intending  to 
do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will 
gladly  assist  you  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  trade 
territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 
Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Strret,  Chicago 


lEupning  S>tar 

covers  Washington,  D.C.,  more 
thoroughly  with  one  edition 
than  auiy  other  paper  in  the 
United  States  covers  the  city 
in  which  it  is  published. 

Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


IL  PROGRESSO 
ITALO-AMERICANO 

Established  1880 

(Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations) 
Daily  average  net  circulation  last  postoffice 
statement.  134,386  copies. 

II  Progresso  Italo-Americano  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  and  most 
successful  Italian  paper  among  the  Italians 
in  the  United  States,  which  means  am6ng 
a  responsive  and  responsible  class  with  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  buy  advertised  goods. 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO 

CHAV.  CARLO  BARSOTTI, 

Ed.  and  Pub. 

4a  Elm  St.,  New  York  City 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


COLORADO  SPRINGS 

has  one  automobile  fc. 
every  17  persons. 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

reaches  auto  owners. 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

New  York  Detroit  Chiceco 


Every  reader  of 

DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 
is  a  prospect.  No  waste  circu¬ 
lation. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 


Newspaper  Properties 

SfircUIisinK  In  Central  West  and  Southern 
Dallies.  ronn<Iential  corD-sjioDdeDee  with 
Bii.vers  or  Sellers  invited. 

A.  S.  PMHTKK 

lIH-llMt  Griawold  St.,  Detroit,  Mieli. 
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EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  PRESS  CLUBS 

Varied  Activities  of  Journalistic  Organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  Are  Worth  Knowing. 


The  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Press  ('luh 
has  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  (leorKe  E.  I»ek;  vice-presidents, 
William  H  Tuttle  and  Lee  E.  Goodingr; 
secretary,  (JeorRe  H.  liliKh;  treasurer, 
Geoi'Ke  J.  Weller;  executive  committee, 
Carl  M.  Pettit,  William  U.  Meldrum, 
Koliert  C.  (iraham  and  J.  M.  Glass. 

The  Prc.s.s  Gallery,  of  the  Ontario, 
(Canada)  LeKislature,  has  eleerted  the 
following  officers  for  1916:  Honorary 
president,  Sir  Adam  Heck;  honorary 
vice-president,  N.  W.  Howell,  K.  C., 
M.  P.  P. ;  president,  John  Ham,  Mail 
and  Kmpire;  vice-president,  W.  Pas¬ 
more,  Daily  News;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Will  K.  MacDonald,  Evening  Tele- 
Kram ;  editor  of  Gas  Jet,  Syd.  Howard, 
Toronto  Star. 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Pittslnirgh  Press  ('lub,  recently,  reso- 
lution.s  were  adopted  in  memory  of  Mor- 
Kan  E.  Ga))le,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  l^ttsbursh  Gazette-Times,  who 
died  on  March  3  in  his  home  in  Walnut 
Street,  PittstiurRh.  It  was  recalled  that 
in  ail  Mr.  Gatile’s  career  his  iiest  re¬ 
membered  writiuBs  were  the  touchiUK 
memorials  written  on  the  passing;  of  his 
old  associates.  Of  a  retiring  nature 
and  of  sinii>le  tastes,  preferring  a  quiet 
domestic  life,  hh  nevertheless  founu 
time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Press  ('lub  and  was  one 
of  the  organization’s  most  loyal  sup¬ 
porters. 

The  Es.sex  ('ounty  (Mass.)  Pre.ss 
('lub  announces  that  the  date  of  its 
next  fete  will  be  on  Friday,  June  16, 
at  the  Merrimack  Valley  ('ounty  Club, 
in  Methuen.  The  Press  ('iub  is  com¬ 
posed  of  active  and  retired  newspaper 
men  and  Journalists  in  Essex  County. 
The  official  per.sonnel  of  the  club  is  as 
follows: 

Past-prc.sidents,  Fred  A.  ('ummnKS, 
Lynn  Telesram;  William  k'ord  Searle, 
Salem  News;  president,  Horace  H. 
Atherton,  Jr.,  Saugrus;  secretary,  John 
D.  Woodbury,  Gloucester  Times;  treas¬ 
urer,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York 
city.  The  executive  committee  com¬ 
prises  John  J.  .VlacMahon,  Lynn  News; 
John  E.  Heckwith,  Lynn  Item;  Willard 

D.  Porter,  Salem  News;  Arthur  L.  Mil- 
lett,  Gloucester  Times;  Hon.  George  A. 
Schofield,  Ipswich  Chronicle;  Joseph 
McCarthy,  Lawrence  Telegram;  James 

E.  Mannix,  Newburyport  News. 

H.  H.  Garrett,  one  of  the  liest  known 
publishing  authorities  of  the  city,  de¬ 
clared  that  Jacksonville  should  not  only 
have  a  live  press  organization,  lint  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  active  news- 
l>aper  workers  there  should  be  affiliated 
with  the  Florida  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  meet  in  annual  session 
in  Kissimmee  within  a  few  weeks.  At 
that  meeting  he  intends  to  invite  the 
As.sociation  to  meet  in  Jacksonville  in 
1917.  Mr.  Garrett  states  that  no  bet¬ 
ter  plan  could  be  devised  than  as  has 
been  started  in  the  organization  of  the 
Jacksonville  I^ress  CHub.  He  feels  that 
in  this  manner,  the  proper  weight  can 
Ije  brought  to  bear  on  the  Convention 
in  Kissimmee  to  land  the  next  one  for 
Jacksonville. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Press  Club  is 
arranging  for  Its  third  annual  frolic  to 
lie  held  on  Sunday  evening,  April  30. 
The  general  committee  in  charge  of  th3 
event  is  planning  for  the  appearance 
of  a  number  of  theatrical  stars  in  the 
l>r»)gramme,  while  the  newspaiK-r  men 
will  give  a  sketch  of  their  own  to  be 
called  '‘Commotion  Government.”  A 
feature  of  the  entertainment  will  be 
the  presentation,  to  every  jwrson  who 
attends  the  show,  of  a  de  luxe  magazine 
containing  contributions  from  journal¬ 
istic  stars,  writers  and  cartoonists. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Screen 
and  Press  Club  has  been  formed  by- 
moving  picture  actors  and  newspaper 
men  living  at  Hayslde,  L.  I.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  club  are:  James  J.  Cor- 
l>ett,  president:  T.  A.  Dorgan,  vlce- 


preMdent;  Maurice  Costello,  second 
vice-president;  Marshall  Farnum,  trea¬ 
surer;  Junie  McCree,  secretary.  The 
l>oard  of  directors  comprises  Thomas  J. 
Geraghty,  Harvey  Thaw,  Clifford  Bruce 
and  William  lliley  Hatch. 

A  newspaper  club  composed  of 
new.sjiaper  men  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  was  organized  recently  at  a 
dinner  meeting  in  the  Livingston  Ho¬ 
tel,  that  city.  The  club  starts  with  a 
rneml»ership  of  110  and  is  composed  of 
active,  associate  and  honorary  mem¬ 
bers. 

Officers  elected  to  serve  until  Janu¬ 
ary,  1917,  are;  President,  J.  W.  Han¬ 
non  of  the  Herald;  vice-president,  W. 
J.  Goldsborough  of  the  Press;  second 
vice-president,  John  B.  Mills  of  the 
Herald;  secretary,  Ray  K.  Ratan  of 
the  News;  treasurer,  Fred  K.  George 
of  the  United  Light  and  Railways 
('ompany;  directors,  E.  W.  Dickerson 
of  the  News,  A.  H.  Vandenberg  of  the 
Herald,  and  A.  W.  Stace  of  the  Press. 

The  annual  ('onventlon  of  the  Florida 
P'-e.ss  Association  will  be  held  in  Tam¬ 
pa,  April  13  and  14.  President  Wilson 
has  been  invited  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  address  the  editors. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Mis- 
.souri  Press  A.s.sociation,  at  the  Planters 
Hotel,  St.  I.4)uis.  recently  decided  to 
hold  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  in 
Kan.sas  City,  Mo.,  in  September.  Exact 
date  has  not  been  set.  The  regular 
summer  convention  will  be  held  the  first 
week  in  May,  during  Journalism  Week 
at  ('olutnbia,  Missouri.  Memliers  of  the 
committee  are:  J.  Kelly  Pool,  of  the 
Centralia  t'ourier,  president;  J.  E. 
Tucker,  of  the  Parkville  Gazette,  treas¬ 
urer;  E.  B.  Roach,  of  the  Carthage 
Democrat,  F^arl  Hodges,  of  the  Mokane 
Missourian,  Fred  F).  Keyes,  of  the  Volks- 
freund,  of  Jackson,  Walter  Ridgeway, 
of  the  Fayette  Advertiser,  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  and  Mitchell  White,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary. 

The  National  Press  Club,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  was  converted  into  a  nursery 
Thur.sday  night,  with  Senator  Clark  in 
the  role  of  head  nurse,  when  "baby 
('ongressman  night”  was  celebrated. 
Twelve  inemljers  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  serving  a  first  term  in  Con- 
gres.s,  were  present  and  set  up  their 
infant  legislative  "wall.”  FMve  of  the 
twelve  “wailers”  were  former  news- 
riaper  men.  They  were  Representatives 
McLemore,  of  Texas;  Meeker,  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  Gandy,  of  South  Dakota;  Dill,  of 
Washington ;  and  Walsh,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  I.4i8t  week  the  club  had  "Come- 
Rack  Night.”  when  I'ncle  Joe  ('annon. 
Representative  "Nick”  Longworth,  and 
other  Representatives  told  how  it  felt 
to  return  to  Congress  after  having  lieen 
left  out  a  session.  President  Theodore 
H.  Tiller,  of  the  Washington  Times,  was 
master  of  ceremonies. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club,  the 
other  night,  veteran  writers  carried  the 
audience  back  to  1865  and  gave  their 
experiences  as  reporters  on  Pittsburgh 
newspapers  at  that  date.  The  reminis- 
ences  dealt  largely  with  events  on  the 
Pittslmrgh  IDispatch,  and  Percy  F. 
Smith  told  the  following: 

"There  were  no  stenographers  In 
those  days,  and  judges  and  lawyers  on 
more  than  one  occa.slon  in  addressing 
juries  in  important  casi-s  analyzed  the 
testimony  as  it  appeared  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch.  Me.ssrs.  Rook  and  G’Neill  laid 
particular  stress  on  their  reporters  not 
to  exchange  items  with  another  report¬ 
er:  It  would  result  In  making  both 
lazy.  The  Dispatch,  accordingly,  all 
through  the  years  since  1865,  when  it 
was  born  anew,  has  never  had  any 
lazy  I^arries  In  Its  employ.  If,  per¬ 
chance,  an  Item  was  missed,  the  party 
responsible  was  under  obligations  to 
have  two  scoops  next  day.  For  over 
fifty  years  the  names  of  O’Neill  and 
Rook  have  been  tacked  to  the  mast¬ 


head  of  the  Dispatch,  standing  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  detail  of  modern  jour¬ 
nalism.” 


Toronto,  March  13. — At  a  well  at¬ 
tended  meeting  of  publishers  of  Grey 
County,  Ont.,  held  on  March  10  at 
Owen  Sound,  it  was  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  to  put  in  force  the  $1.50  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  on  July  1,  provided  the  co¬ 
operation  of  every  weekly  publisher  in 
the  county  could  be  secured.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  at  Brampton,  publishers  of 
Dufferin,  Peel  and  Halton  Counties 
passed  a  similar  resolution.  At  both 
meetings  President  W.  E.  Smallfleld,  of 
the  C.  P.  A.,  was  present  and  much 
enthusiasm  prevailed.  Daily  publish¬ 
ers,  who  Issue  weekly  editions,  are 
everywhere  heartily  cooperating  in  the 
movement. 


Entertained  Newspaper  Club 
Dallis,  Texas,  March  13. — Members 
of  the  Newspaper  Club  of  Dallas  wen; 
guests  at  an  entertainment  on  Friday 
night,  when  a  dinner  was  tendered  to 
the  newspaper  men  of  the  city  by  R. 
B.  Elllfrltz,  manager  of  the  Adolphus 
Hotel.  Following  the  dinner  came  a 
Ixixing  exhibition  of  four  and  a  half 
rounds  between  "Biff”  Simmons  and 
“Red”  Henderson.  Several  musical  se¬ 
lections  were  rendered. 


San  Francisco  Press  Club  Grows 
T’he  San  Francisco  Press  Club,  which 
now  has  931  members,  is  showing  finan¬ 
cial  improvements.  During  the  past 
two  months  entertainments  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  profit  of  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  instead  of  a  Idss  of  about  $150 
each  time,  as  in  the  past.  F^laborate 
preparations  are  under  way  for  the 
club’s  annual  celebration  of  the  date 
of  the  big  fire,  on  April  18.  This  year 
the  performance  will  be  at  a  down¬ 
town  theatre.  There  will  be  a  break¬ 
fast  dansant  at  the  club  headquarters 
after  the  second  show.  The  book  of  the 
’’Ten  Years  After”  show  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  and  rehearsals  will  begin  at  once. 
It  is  a  musical  melange,  replete  with 
topical  numbers. 


Boston  Press  Club’s  New  Paper 

Boston,  March  14. — For  the  first  time 
In  its  history  the  Boston  Press  Club  is 
to  issue  a  house  publication  to  give 
weekly  publicity  to  the  Club’s  doing.s. 
It  is  planned  to  mail  a  copy  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  of  the  Club, 
more  than  600,  thus  giving  the  publica¬ 
tion  a  decided  advertising  value.  It  is 
expected  that  the  active  new.spaper  men 
and  others  of  Boston  will  contribute  to 
the  paper  and  that  the  staff  artists  will 
do  tfieir  share.  The  new  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Club  plan  to  make  the 
Boston  Press  Club  a  real  home  for  ai-- 
tive  newspaper  men,  as  well  as  tho.se 
who  are  affiliated  in  various  ways  witli 
the  profession.  A  careful  study  of 
the  policies  of  some  of  the  leading 
press  clubs  of  the  country  has  been 
made  with  this  end  in  view. 


Student-Editors  .\ii8oriation  Grows 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Magazines  of  America,  recently 
formed  In  Chicago,  has  been  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  the  joining  of  the  publishers  of 
seven  of  the  leading  agricultural  college 
magazines.  These  are  of  the  Cornell 
(.V)untryman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  the  Purdue 
Agriculturist,  I.41  Fayette,  Ind.;  the 
Illinois  Agriculturist,  Url«na,  111.;  the 
Iowa  Agriculturist,  Ames,  la.;  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Agriculturist,  Stillwater,  Okla  ; 
the  Penn  State  Farmer,  State  College, 
Penn.,  and  the  Wisconsin  Country 
Magazine,  Madi.son.  The  aim  of  the 
student  managers  and  editors  who  com¬ 
pose  the  A.ssociation  is  to  rpake  the  col¬ 
lege  agricultural  publications  stronger. 


“I  get  many  useful  suggestions  from 
The  Editor  and  Publisher;  and  like  the 
recent  changes  that  have  been  made  In 
Its  appearance,”  says  William  LanilK'rt, 
of  Brooklyn,  in  renewing  his  subscrip¬ 
tion. 
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MACY-VICTOR  SUIT  ON 
BEFORE  HIGHEST  BENCH 


Briefs  Filed  by  New  York  Retailers  with 

United  States  Supreme  Court  Assail 

License  System  of  Talking  Machine 

(^mpany,  Claiming  It  to  Be  an  Illegal 

Restraint  of  Trade  -Some  Vital  Points. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  15. — It.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  make  vigor¬ 
ous  attack,  in  documents  just  tiled  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
against  the  Victof  Talking  Machine 
Company  for  its  latest  scheme  for 
enforcing  the  resale  prices  of  talking 
machines  and  records.  The  New  York 
retailers  declare  that  "most  serious  and 
disturbing  consequences”  will  result  if 
the  Victor  Company  is  sustained  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  land  in  its  use  of 
a  new  licensing  system  designed  to  en¬ 
able  the  maintenance  of  advertised 
prices  upon  patented  goods. 

Kvidence  on  this  score  is  coming  to 
this  court  of  last  resort  becaus?  the 
Supremo  bench  last  week  .signified  its 
willingness  to  review  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  (Second  Circuit)  in  the  current 
controver.sy  between  the  Victor  t’om- 
l)any  and  the  Macy  tirm.  It  is  easily 
the  most  important  patent  ca.sc  of  the 
year  becau.se  the  license  system  of  the 
Victor  Company,  which  I'onstitutes  the 
bone  of  contention,  repre.sents  the  very 
latest  vehicle  for  price  fixing  by  a 
manufacturer — the  fruit  of  the  most 
ambitious  if  not  the  only  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  devi.se  a  .sales  plan 
that  will  “get  around”  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
famous  Sanatogen  case. 

WITHIN  ITS  KlUHTS. 

In  attacking,  before  the  linal  ('ourt, 
the  opinion  of  the  lower  Court  to  the 
effect  that  the  Victor  (.'ompany  is  with¬ 
in  its  rights,  Macy  &  Company  .say,  with 
reference  to  the  Victor  plan:  "The 
licen.se  and  the  agreements  with  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers,  under  which  pos- 
.si'ssion  is  tran.sferred  and  use  is  per¬ 
mitted,  are  mere  cloaks  for  an  actual 
.sale  of  tho.se  instruments  and  record.s, 
coupled  with  an  attempt  to  control  the 
.succe.ssive  re.sale  price,  both  to  dealers 
and  to  the  public.  The  facts  show  that 
the  patentee  has  no  further  interest  in 
the  purchase  price  or  royalties  to  lie 
leceived  from  the  public  or  the  licen.si'd 
dealer.s,  and  that  the  ultimate  title  with 
the  right  of  present  posse.ssion  and  use, 
is  expressly  given.  The  system  for 
marketing  the  goods  con.stitutes  an  un¬ 
reasonable  restraint  upon  alienation  and 
is  contrary  to  the  Kederal  Anti-Trust 
laws  against  monopoly  and  to  the  ile- 
ci.sions  of  this  Court.” 

SYSTK.M  C'AI.I.Hm  A  .MONOIMI.Y. 

The  Victor  system  of  distriliuting  its 
goods  through  7,000  “specially  licen.sed 
dealers”  is  a.s.sailed  as  a  monopoly. 
.Macy  &  Co.  argue  that  the  Iicen.se  I'on- 
tract  of  the  Victor  Comiiany  creates 
three  different  classes  of  licen.sees  with 
different  powers.  First,  there  is  the 
“distributor”  who  is  permitted  to  use 
the  patented  machines  only  for  demon- 
.strating  purposes.  Second,  is  the  “li¬ 
censed  dealer,”  who  can  only  use  the 
machine  for  demonstrating  purpose.s, 
but  has  the  additional  right  to  a.ssiKn 


the  right  to  use  to  the  public  upon 
payment  of  the  “full  list  royalty  or 
license  fee.”  Third,  comes  the  public, 
which  is  ■  licensed  only  to  use  the  ma¬ 
chine,  but  has  no  right  to  assign  or 
transfer.  Attorneys  for  Macy  have  also 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Supreme 
(’ourt  the  contradictory  circumstance 
that  the  Court  of  Apiieals  held  that 
there  was  no  .sale,  conditional  or  other¬ 
wise,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Victor 
Company  in  its  brief  and  in  its  argu¬ 
ment  insisted  that  there  was  a  “con¬ 
ditional  .sale  with  a  qualified  right  to 
use.” 

Serious  trouble  is  foreseen  by  the  de- 
jiartment  store  management  if  the  Vic¬ 
tor  sales  plan  is  marked  “O.  K.”  Says 
Macy:  “It  will  permit  all  patentees  to 
di.sgui.se  .sales  under  the  cloak  of  a  ‘li- 
cen.se’  and  thus  bring  all  questions  as 
to  the  supply,  price  and  di.stribution  of 
their  goods  under  the  Patent  Law,  to 
the  exclu.sion  of  the  State  courts.  It 
will  work  a  substantial  Injustice  to 
creditors  of  dealers  in  patented  arti- 
cle.s,  for,  under  the  guise  of  a  non- 
assignable  or  non-transferable  ‘license 
to  use,’  neither  the  receiver  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  nor  the  sheriff  under  an  execu¬ 
tion  could  dispo.se  of  a  large  stock  of 
patented  articles  except  at  the  full  list 
retail  price  without  infringing  the  pat¬ 
ent.” 

WOri,I)  llISTLItH  FIXKl)  MITTHODS. 

“Serious  disturbance  in  the  methods 
of  commercial  dealing”  is  another  Macy 
prophecy  of  the  .sequel  to  be  expected 
if  the  Victor  Company  is  upheld  in  the 
use  of  its  license  system.  To  quote 
the  Macy  view  as  presented  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  “Not  only  will  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  have  sole  jurisdiction  to 
the  exclu.sion  of  the  State  courts,  but 
State  laws,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
the  protection  of  the  public,  to  prevent 
imposition  and  fraud,  will  practically 
bo  annulled.” 

The  victory  won  by  the  Victor  Talk¬ 
ing  .Machine  Company  in  the  lower 
Court  is  declared  by  its  retailer-oppo¬ 
nent  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
(’ourt  in  the  Hauer  vs.  O’Donnell  (Sana¬ 
togen)  ca.se;  the  Kellogg  ’I’oasted  Corn 
Flakes  case;  the  Dr.  .Miles  Medical  Co. 
case;  the  ca.sc  of  Straus  vs.  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing  A.ssociation;  and  other 
memorable  controversies. 

What  will  cause  the  outcome  of  this 
latest  te.st  of  the  value  of  patents  as 
means  of  compelling  observance  of 
.standardized  advertised  prices  to  be 
awaited  with  keen  interest  by  adver¬ 
tisers,  publishers,  etc.,  is  the  circum- 
.staiKs;  that  the  personnel  of  the  court 
has  changed  since  the  la.st  big  price 
maintenance  ca.se  was  up  for  decision. 
'I'wo  of  the  nine  men  who  will,  pre¬ 
sumably,  sit  in  judgment  upon  this  tug 
of  war  between  Macy  and  the  Victor 
did  not  hear,  in  judicial  cai>acity,  any 
of  the  previous  patent  cases  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  (’ourt.  And  since  the  most  Im- 
liortant  of  tho.se  epoch-marking  cases 
were  each  decided  by  the  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  of  one  vote,  it  may  lie  realized 
that  there  is  room  for  infinite  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  what  the  reconstructed  Court 
may  do  this  time. 


Firtures  to  Promote  Patriotism 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  America  and  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Preparedness,  a 
committee  of  three,  cornpo.sed  of  Henry 
Woodhouse,  .lules  Turi’as,  and  Henry 
Ucuterdahl,  has  outlined  i>lans  for  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  campaign  to  promote  patriot¬ 
ism  by  means  of  paintings,  posters, 
and  cartoons.  The.se  are  to  be  con¬ 
tributed  free  by  the  artisCs,  and  will  be 
published,  displayed,  and  distributed 
free  by  the  alKive  mentioned  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  will  be  published  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers,  displayed  on 
bill-lioards,  in  street  cars  and  public 
buildings,  place<l  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Army,  Navy  .Marino  Corps,  Militia,  and 
various  societies  interested  in  the  cause 
of  national  defence. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


MIT..MOTH  THE  WANDERER.  A  drama.  In 
the  American  Dramatist  Series.  By 
(iiistav  Davidson  and  Joseph  Koven. 
Published  by  Richard  G.  Badger,  The 
Gorham  Press,  Boston. 

The  Melmoth  of  Balzac’s  story  is  be¬ 
fore  us  in  this  play,  but  in  a  different 
guise.  He  is  transformed,  finally,  by 
triumph  over  self-idealism,  into  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  altruism.  But  this  comes 
only  after  a  mighty  struggle,  and  on 
that  fight  with  self  this  drama  is  based. 
The  play,  in  five  acts,  is  poetic,  philo- 
sopic  and  inspirational.  Its  local  color 
is  that  of  Syria,  Palestine  and  Arabia, 
where  the  authors,  who  are  New  York 
attorneys,  sojourned  for  a  long  time  in 
order  that  they  might  compose  the 
drama  apart  from  Western  civilization. 
So  well  did  they  accomplish  their  pur¬ 
pose  that  while  nothing  of  Eastern  fer¬ 
vor  and  strength  is  missing  from  the 
lines,  which  are  spirited,  the  quaint¬ 
ness  of  Oriental  thought  is  brought  to 
the  front. 

To  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  a  soul  from  a  .state  of  re¬ 
ligious  skepticism  to  one  of  supreme 
and  comprehensive  faith,  this  drama 
will  appeal.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  play  of 
faith  of  a  disbeliever  who  becomes  king, 
losing  his  empire  when  he  finds  him-* 
self. 


John  E.  Sanford,  who  for  several 
years  contributed  to  the  Elizabeth  (N. 
J.)  Journal  the  “Good  Evening  Column” 
containing  verse,  humorous  or  other¬ 
wise,  has  brought  many  of  them  to¬ 
gether  and  a  few  written  since  then, 
in  l)ook  form  under  the  title  of  “His  One 
Tune  and  a  Few  Others,”  from  the 
press  of  Waldo  R.  Hart,  Fredonia.  N. 
Y.  It  is  dedicated  to  “Edward  Doe, 
the  best  office  boy  in  the  World” — 
rather  unusual,  i.sn’t  It?  Some  are  senti¬ 
mental  and  some  are  serious.  The  ver¬ 
sification  is  always  correct  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  those  of  everyday  life.  One 
of  the  be.st  in  the  collection  is  “His  One 
Tune”  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
.style.  Hero  it  Is: 

Pietro  is  old  and  Is  bent  and  is  srejr, 

A  worn  barrel  or^^an  bo  turns  all  the  dii.r. 
And  one  tune  you  lH*ar  every  time  yon  paw  by. 
That  old  cbildlMwd  favorite,  sweet  *‘Uockaby.’' 
“Hockaby  baby,  on  ttie  treetop — 

Into  Ills  cap  ttH»  Jennie'S  now  drop, 

“When  the  boiigb  breaks  the  cradle  will  fall — ’* 
What  tender  visions  those  old  notes  recall. 
Men  who  •are  busy  with  weighty  affairs 
Pause  for  a  moment  forgetting  their  cares, 
M4‘nK)ry  quickly  goes  hack  to  the  day 
Their  own  mother  sang  It  bi'r  own  loving  way. 
“K<K*knhy  baby,  mother  Is  h<»re — ** 

Surely  she  ie:  you  can  see  her  face  di'ar, 
“Angels  of  slumber,  hovering  nigh—'* 

PietiNi,  lliere*8  gold  lo  ^our  old  lullaby. 
IMetro’s  one  tunc  echoes  on  year  to  year; 
Poverty’s  gnawing  he  never  need  fear, 

Hlvals  may  come  with  tlietr  ragtime  more  spry, 
But  IMetro  will  win  with  his  sweet  lullaby. 
“Rockaby  baby** — memory*8  wings 
Take  the  man  back  as  his  money  be  flings, 
“Rockaby  baby — **  evening  draws  nigh — 

O,  Pietro,  once  more  with  your  old  lullaby. 


A  New  Coupon  Scheme 

Trading-stamp  and  coupon  schemes 
purporting  to  give  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  have  been  so  profitable  that  their 
promoters  have  become  fertile  in  in¬ 
venting  new  ones.  And  new  ones  look 
necessary  to  them  now,  Mnce  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  right  of  the  individual  States  to 
impose  prohibitive  taxation.  A  new 
scheme  of  this  Ilk  ha.s  just  been  started 
in  New  York,  called  “Savings  Bank  Cou¬ 
pons.”  The  llainlxiyant  newspaper  ad- 
vertl.sement  of  the  Cash  Coupon  Service 
Corjioration,  announcing  this  de¬ 
parture,  .says:  “Savings  bank  coupons 
cost  you  nothing.  They  are  given  free 
as  a  cash  discount  by  enterprising  and 
far-sighted  merchants,  who  by  thus 
avoiding  expense  in  wasteful  methods 
of  advertising,  loss  by  slow  and  bad 
accounts,  and  by  being  a.ssured  of  your 
continuous  patronage,  are  enabled 
actually  to  reduce  their  cost  of  doing 
busines.s — therefore,  their  saving  is 
your  gain.” 


Editors  Who  Know 

The  George 
Grantham 
Bain  Serv¬ 
ice  occupies 
the  same 
relation  to 
newspapers, 
in  an  il¬ 
lustrated 
way,  that 
the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press 
does  in  a 
news  sense. 

I  regard  the 
service  as 
JO.SEPH  GARRI5TSON  invaluable. 

ClnrlDiiatl  Tlmes-Star. 

Bain  Service  Motto  Is  “Illustrate  To  day's 
Newa  To.day.”  Try  It. 

BAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
32  Union  Square,  E..  N.  Y.  City 


.1  well  printed,  4-Vaae  Colored 

COMIC  SUPPLEMENT  SERVICE 

will  increa.se  circulation ;  will 
hold  circulation;  and  will  en¬ 
able  newspapers  to  convince 
advertisers  of  permanent  and 
rapid  growth  of  their  circula¬ 
tion  that  the  task  of  increas¬ 
ing  advertising  rates  will  be 
made  possible  rather  than  im¬ 
possible. 

Late  proofs  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest  will  convince  publishers 
that  we  have  almost  the  best 
.‘Service  obtainable. 

World  Color  Printing  Co. 

R.  S.  CrabUt  Mgr. 

Established  1900  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  C9 


251 4  253  ^LLIAM  ST.  COII NEW- 
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The  ‘Tlaneur”  Letter 

J.  Walker  Ross,  Managing  Editor 
The  New  Orleans  Daily  States, 
writes : 

THE  FLANEUR  LETTERS  ARE 
EXCELLENT. 

For  Price  and  Territory  vrite : 

THE  DAILY  “FUNEUR  ”  LETTER  OFFICE 

Miuuey  Butliliiis  Wa*kinvton.  D.  C. 


Dr.  Barnard^ s 
Food  Page 

We  are  now  allotting 
territory 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Electric  Bulletin 


Is  a  bnslDPSS  asset.  It  is  as  impurtant  a 
part  of  a  oewapaper  equipment  as  a  Lino¬ 
type.  An  Klectric  Bulletin  will  increase  your 
circulatioB  and  pupuiarity.  Ask  any  one  of 
its  users. 

A  tunrlilne  may  be  leased,  twaght  for  cash, 
or  lils-rnl  teriiia  wiil  be  giren.  Write  for 
particulars. 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn. 


Ten  Million  a  Week  Says 
Government  Report 

A  special  service  syn¬ 
dicated  gratuitously  to 
papers  who  desire  live 
movie  topics. 

The  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America 

East  15th  St.  &  Locust  Ave.,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  LONDON 

CHICAGO  PARIS 


SUPPLIES 


F"or  the  Press  and  Stereotype  Rooms 
are  increasing  in  price  and  becoming 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Our 
advice  is  to  ORDER  NOW  while  it 
is  possible  to  secure  supplies  that 
later  on  will  be  entirely  exhausted. 

“Quality  Goods  Only” 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

General  Oficet,  World  Bldg.,  New  York 


Circulation  News,  Views,  and  Observations 

A  Regular  Department  Designed  to  be 
Helpful  to  Circulation  Managers  Everywhere. 


WORKS  FOR  BETTER  GARDENS 


Chattanooga  News  Does  Much  to  Aid 

Boys  and  Girls  Who  Plant  Things. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  March  13. — The 
(ffiattanooga  News,  which  six  years 
ag-o  started  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
home  garden  movement  for  school  boys 
and  girls,  has  compiled  and  published 
a  supplement  containing  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  the  plan,  and  will  distribute 
it  among  the  children. 

The  Chattanooga  News  has  given 
away  2,000  Crimson  Hambler  rose 
bushes,  and  large  quantities  of  seeds. 
This  paper  promi)ted  the  Hotary 
('lub’s  novel  exhibition  of  enterprise 
— namely,  the  planting  of  16,000,000 
poppy  seexi  on  historic  l.x)okout  Moun¬ 
tain.  The  seed  were  sowed  along  the 
surface  line  to  the  mountain. 

For  the  .season  of  1916  the  News  of¬ 
fers  a  number  of  prizes  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  home  gardening.  There  will 
l)e  two  lists  of  awards,  one  list  to  the 
schools  for  the  best  results  in  home 
gardening,  and  the  other  list  to  the 
hoys  and  girls  of  Chattanooga  for  in¬ 
dividual  achievements  in  home  garden¬ 
ing. 

The  forming  of  a  Juvenile  Flower 
Club  by  the  Chattanooga  News  in  1910 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  home  gar¬ 
den  movement  in  Chattanooga.  Since 
that  time  the  schools  have  laid  .special 
.stres.s  on  home  gardens,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  has  reached  such  an  encouraging 
•stage  that  a  garden  supervisor  is  aid¬ 
ing  in  this  department  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning. 


This.  Is  Indeed  a  Liule  Paper 

Hrohahly  the  smallest  paper  In  the 
country  is  the  latest  number  of  the 
Star,  ju.st  out,  published  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  by  Alfred  Stewart  O’Brien.  It 
consists  of  two  sheets,  5  by  8  inches, 
and  contains  only  one  item,  a  humor¬ 
ous  announcement  of  its  intention  to 
appear  every  week  as  It  has  been  do¬ 
ing,  although  it  admits  that  in  its  af¬ 
fairs  "The  very  maximum  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  has  been  attained.”  Until  this 
issue  the  Star  has  been  a  regular 
sized  sheet  published  weekly.  Last 
week  O’Brien’s  partner  left  him  and 
started  a  rival  sheet  which  he  named 
the  Hegister.  This  circumstance  is 
said  to  account  for  the  miniature  edi¬ 
tion. 


True  Friendship  in  Hearts  of  Newsboys 
Atlanta,  March  12. — “Friendship 
rings  truer  in  the  hearts  of  newsboys 
than  in  any  other  members  of  society,” 
said  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hendrix,  pas¬ 
tor  of  St.  Mark’s  Methodi.st  church,  as 
he  officiated  last  week  at  the  funeral  of 
E.  O.  Fischer,  an  Atlanta  newsboy,  who 
had  died  at  Grady  Hospital  the  after¬ 
noon  before.  Young  Fischer  had  re¬ 
cently  come  from  Germany,  and  had 
no  relatives  on  this  side  of  the  Atlaik- 
tic.  A  practical  demonstration  of  the 
friendship  among  newsboys  was  the 
fact  that  the  Atlanta  "newsies”  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  their  friend’s  fune¬ 
ral. 


’Frisco  Newsboys  at  Movies 

The  San  F’rancisco  Chronicle  was 
host  to  several  hundred  newsboys  at  a 
I>erformance  of  “The  Other  Girl,”  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Tuesday 
night.  The  affair  was  to  give  the 
newsboys  and  their  families  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  .see  the  film  in  which  James 
J.  (\)rl)ett,  the  San  Francisco  boy  who 
became  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world,  is  the  star.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin  entertained  a  hundred 
newsboys  at  the  same  show  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening. 


Newsdealers  to  Hold  Mass  Meeting 

The  United  Newsdealers’  Protective 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  on  March 
31  and  invite  city  officials  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  to  address  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  friends.  A  commlttse 
composed  of  A.  Lippman,  William  King 
and  John  Williamson  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions  to  be 
presented  on  that  night  to  John  J. 
Bracken.  Chief  of  the  License  Bureau, 
for  his  courteous  treatment  of  the 
newsdealers  and  newsboys.  It  was 
also  decided  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  should  wear  an  emblem, 
.so  that  the  outside  world  would  recog¬ 
nize  them.  John  Williamson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  one  to  pick  out 
a  design  and  submit  it  at  the  next 
meeting. 


Newsboys  to  Form  Union 

First  steps  toward  the  organization 
of  a  Newsboys’  Union  In  Toledo,  Ohio, 
were  taken  recently  when  forty  newsies 
met  with  Business  Agent  Quinlivan. 
at  the  Central  Labor  Union  In  that 
city.  The  newsies  have  applied  for 
membership  in  the  C.  L.  U.  body.  The 
granting  of  a  charter  will  be  considered 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Newsboys  to  Learn  Dancing 

Mrs.  Allan  D.  Husted  and  the  officers 
of  the  Newsboys’  Benevolent  and  Athle¬ 
tic  Association,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sur¬ 
prised  the  newsies  recently  at  their 
meeting  in  the  Newsboys’  Home,  that 
city,  with  the  announcement  that 
dancing  w'ill  rule  in  the  rooms  here¬ 
after  every  Tuesday  night.  A  dancing 
teacher  has  been  engaged.  Mrs.  Hu¬ 
sted  also  announced  that  the  regular 
Wednesday  evening  card  parties  will 
continue  through  the  summer  months, 
but  at  Erie  beach  instead  of  at  the 
headquarters.  The  games  will  be 
played  in  the  afternoon,  followed  in  the 
evening  by  dancing  and  refreshments. 


Newsboys’  Government  Officers 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Newsboys’  Association,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  held  recently  in  the  Newsboys’ 
Home,  that  city,  the  following  officers 
for  the  Newsboys’  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ment  were  elected:  Charlie  Sullivan, 
mayor;  Frank  Sullivan,  chief  of  po¬ 
lice;  George  Cass,  chief  of  detectives; 
Raymond  Kirby,  sheriff;  Harry  Axle- 
rod,  secretary:  Willie  Moore,  house 
commissioner:  Arthur  Noodelman, 

street  commissioner;  Sidney  Foote, 
judge;  Edward  Barziza,  prosecuting 
attorney;  Charles  Scallan,  public  de¬ 
fender.  Among  those  present  at  the 
election  w'ere  Commissioner  Pastoriza, 
Superintendent  of  Police  Davison,  J. 
S.  Culllnan,  Captain  Sinclair  Tailia- 
ferro,  and  J.  J.  Settegast,  Jr.  Talks 
were  made  by  Miss  F’erdie  Trichelle, 
director  of  the  home,  by  the  visitors 
and  by  representatives  of  the  news¬ 
boys.  — 

Looking  for  a  Snap 

Bright  hoy  making  application  for  a 
route; 

Boy — “I’d  like  a  route  with  about  200 
subscril)ers  that  can  be  delivered  in 
about  an  hour  and  where  the  collec¬ 
tions  are  easily  made.” 

Circulation  Manager — ’’Well,  it  seems 
that  you  are  looking  for  a  snap.  Is 
that  so?” 

Boy — “Yes,  I’d  like  a  kind  of  a  snap.” 

Circulation  Manager — “Well,  my  boy, 
do  you  know  what  a  snap  is?  It’s 
composed  of  just  two  ingredients — 
ginger  and  dough — and  if  you’ve  got 
the  ginger  to  get  out  and  get  the  busi¬ 
ness  you’ll  be  sure  of  getting  the  dough 
and  the  result  will  be  a  dandy  snap.” 


Record  of  Campaign  in  Ads 

On  January  10,  last,  the  Boys’  Club 
Association  of  New  York  began  a  ten- 
day  campaign  to  raise  $600,000  for  the 
extension  of  its  work.  More  than  $100,- 
000  was  secured,  and  that  amount  is 
still  increasing  daily.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  just  issued  a  folder 
of  newspaper-page  aiae  entitled  "A 
Record  of  a  Big-Hearted  Publicity  Cam¬ 
paign”  and  containing  reprints  of  the 
display  ads  published  by  the  local  paper.3 
during  the  campaign,  together  with 
typical  clippings  from  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  A  foreword  by  Robert  Stuart 
Scarburgh,  chairman,  says:  “The  cam¬ 
paign  will  go  on  record  as  a  remark¬ 
able  case  of  hearty  cooperation  and 
whole-souled  generosity  on  the  part  of 
New  York  publishers  and  advertising 
men.  The  newspapers  of  New  York  not 
only  opened  their  news  and  editorial 
columns  to  the  movement,  but  published 
large  display  advertisements  daily  with¬ 
out  charge,  and  advertising  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  contributed  largely  in  almost  every 
department  of  publicity.” 


Billy  Sunday  Will  Talk  to  Newsboys 

Baltimore,  March  15. — Billy  Sunday, 
the  Evangelist,  will  talk  to  the  news¬ 
boys  and  newspaper  carriers  Saturday 
morning,  March  18,  at  the  Hippodrome, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  social  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
There  are  2,200  registered  newsboys  in 
the  city  and  fully  half  as  many  more 
who  are  not  registered,  Including  the 
small  army  of  youngsters  who  deliver 
newspapers  to  the  homes. 


He’ll  Get  Along  All  Right 

Morris  Goldberg,  13  years  old,  known 
in  the  central  part  of  Philadelphia  as 
“Goldie,  the  newsboy,”  who  was  said  to 
have  been  kidnapped  following  his  re¬ 
cent  disappearance,  has  been  located. 
He  is  selling  newspapers  in  New  York. 


Daily  Papers  for  Legislators 

Librarian  Charles  R.  Skinner  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  during  the  present  legisla¬ 
tive  session  at  Albany  the  following 
daily  newspapers  will  be  on  file  in  the 
legislative  library:  New  York  Time.s, 
Tribune,  World,  Herald,  American, 
Globe;  Albany  Journal,  Knickerbocker 
Press,  Argus,  Times-Union ;  Utica  Press, 
Observer;  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Her¬ 
ald;  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Union  and  Advertiser:  Buffalo  Commer¬ 
cial,  News,  Express,  Courier;  Water- 
town  Times,  Standard;  Oswego  Times, 
Palladium;  Brooklyn  Elagle,  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union;  Troy  Times,  Elmira 
Advertiser,  Binghamton  Republican, 
Jamestown  Journal. 


Star  Establish  a  Lunch  Room 
The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  ha.s 
.started  a  cooperative  lunch-room  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  one  now  in  operation 
in  the  New  York  Times  office  building. 
The  employees  of  the  Star  and  the  ten- 
nants  of  the  Star  building  patronize  the 
lunch-room,  making  a  total  of  about 
three  hundred  persons.  The  lunch¬ 
room  has  only  been  In  operation  a 
short  while,  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
will  prove  a  success. 


The  Post  Office  Department  has  sent 
out  the  regular  blank  forms  for  the 
April  1st  statement  of  ownership,  man¬ 
agement,  circulation,  etc.,  of  periodical 
publications  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  1913. 


“We  find  the  visits  of  The  Eiutor 
AND  PuBusHEK  a  real  pleasure.  Long 
may  you  prosper.” — Index-Appeal, 
Petersburgh,  Va. 
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NEWSPAPER  FOR  IOWA  FARMERS 

New  Project  of  Protective  Association 
May  Have  Backing  of  $500,000  Capital. 

Des  Moines,  March  IS. — Farmers 
from  twelve  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
Iowa  recently  met  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
formed  the  Iowa  Farmers’  Protective 
Association,  and  decided  to  publish  a 
newspaper  of  their  own.  This  publica¬ 
tion  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  farming  in¬ 
terests  of  Iowa  and  will  be  edited  by  a 
competent  farm-newspaper  man.  It 
will  be  issued  probably  from  Cedar 
Rapids. 

The  promoters  of  the  new  publication 
have  not  decided  whether  to  issue  a 
daily  or  a  weekly.  They  are  planning  to 
visit  Des  Moines,  Omalia,  and  other 
Middle  Western  cities  to  Investtsate  the 
comparative  cost  and  value  of  weeklies 
and  dailies.  No  editorial  staff  has  yet 
been  chosen.  It  is  said  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  backed  by  half  a  million  dollars 
capital. 

The  paper,  while  it  will  specialize  in 
news  Interesting  to  farmers,  will  also 
cover  the  general  news  field  and  con¬ 
tain  feature  articles  of  interest  to  wo¬ 
men. 


DES  MOINES  PAPERS’  NEW  HOME 

Contract  Let  for  Big  Building  for  Morn¬ 
ing  Register  and  Evening  Tribune. 

Des  Moines,  March  13. — Gardner 
Cowles,  acting  for  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  has  let 
the  contract  for  a  new  thirteen-story 
building  to  be  erected  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  building  will  be  68  feet  by 
132  feet  in  dimensions  and  will  cost 
$500,000.  It  will  be  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  section,  at  Sev¬ 
enth  and  Locust  Streets. 

The  Morning  Register  and  the  Even¬ 
ing  Tribune  will  occupy  several  stories 
— the  exact  number  not  yet  determined 
— and  the  remainder  of  the  building 
will  be  devoted  to  office  purposes.  The 
Register  and  Tribune  have  outgrown 
their  present  quarters  and  their  rapid 
progress  has  made  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  an  immediate  necessity. 


A  Unique  Newspaper 

Attorney  Roliert  Y.  Manning  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  a  very  small  four-page, 
three  column  newspaper  which  he  is 
keeping  as  a  souvenir.  He  was  a  pass¬ 
enger  on  an  Eastbound  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago  train  several  weeks  ago 
when  It  was  tied  up  at  Indio  on  account 
of  washouts.  The  passengers  wrote 
for  an  impromptu  publication  and  had 
it  published  there  as  a  diversion.  It  is 
numbered  “Vol.  1,  No.  1  (last  one).” 
F.  W.  Hillman,  a  Standard  Oil  vice- 
president,  is  named  as  publisher,  while 
Judge  C.  F.  Amidon,  of  Fargo,  N.  D., 
was  the  editor.  The  sporting  editor 
was  A.  C.  Smith,  and  the  society  edi¬ 
tors  Miss  E.  B.  Hall  and  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Manning,  of  Los  Angeles. 


English  Papers  to  be  Smaller 

In  consequence  of  the  serious  short¬ 
age  of  paper,  at  higher  prices,  which 
England  Is  facing,  the  daily  newspapers 
are  asked  to  be  ready  to  make  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  40  per  cent,  in  their  pre-war 
size.  It  is  even  hinted  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  may  force  a  cutting  down  of 
the  supply  to  publishers.  The  latter 
possibility  is  creating  alarm  in  the 
English  literary  world. 


New  Evening  Daily  in  Corsicana,  Tex. 

Corsicana,  Tex.,  March  13. — The  Cor¬ 
sicana  News  is  a  new  afternoon  paper 
here,  published  by  the  Corsicana  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  of  which  W.  V.  Crockett 
is  president.  Sam  J.  Helm  is  editor 
and  M.  H.  Hunt  business  manager.  The 
suspension  of  the  Corsicana  Courier 
Light  and  Observer,  published  here  by 
the  Observer  Publishing  Company,  was 
recently  announced. 


Everything  made  by  human  hands 
possesses  personality. 


NEWSPAPERS  ACTIVITIES 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press  are  to  furnish  uniforms  for  the 
Grade  School  Baseball  League  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  league  was  organized  three 
years  ago  by  these  papers,  which  each 
year  present  to  the  winning  team  a 
silver  trophy,  to  be  held  for  one  year, 
and  to  become  the  property  of  the  team 
that  wins  it  three  years. 

Among  the  local  Interest  stories  which 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  is  now  run¬ 
ning  in  serial  form,  is  “Our  Own 
Story,”  a  history  of  the  Bulletin,  cov¬ 
ering  the  principal  features  bearing  on 
the  Bulletin’s  growth  and  development 
and  running  back  for  many  years.  It 
was  written  by  Bessie  Beatty,  a  talent¬ 
ed  special  writer  on  the  staff.  Early 
in  the  year  the  San  Francisco  Call  in¬ 
troduced  a  popular  feature  which  it  has 
run  each  day,  consisting  of  a  picture 
and  serio-comic  sketch  of  some  promin¬ 
ent  eligible  bachelor.  This  gave  the 
ladies  an  opportunity  to  send  leap-year 
proposals  to  the  bachelors.  After  the 
feature  was  discontinued,  the  “Leap- 
Year  Editor”  received  so  many  de¬ 
mands  from  lonely  maids  for  more  that 
the  Call  resumed  the  publishing  of  the 
pictures.  An  eligible  is  now  presented 
in  the  columns  of  the  paper  in  three 
issues  each  week. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Record  ' 
last  week  celebrated  its  21st  anniversary 
by  issuing  a  32-page  edition  filled  with 
interesting  reading  matter  and  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  Record  claims  to  be  the 
first  one  cent  newspaper  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  west  of  Omaha.  It  has  a  long 
list  of  achievements  to  its  credit.  E. 
W.  Scrlpps,  the  owner,  has  Insisted  that 
the  paper  shall  fight  for  the  public 
good  on  all  questions.  It  was  because 
of  its  opposition  that  Los  Angeles  now 
owns  one  of  the  finest  water  supplies  to 
be  found  in  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  is  offering 
prizes  amounting  to  $500  in  gold  for 
the  most  popular  women  stenographers 
in  St.  Ix>ui3.  The  money  is  divided 
into  twelve  cash  prizes.  There  are  no 
solicitors  engaged,  and  there  is  no  .sub¬ 
scription  feature  to  the  contest.  All 
voting  coupons  are  to  be  clipped  from 
the  regular  edition  of  the  newspaper, 
no  extras  being  printed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  contest  closes  May  5. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  has  a  daily  and 
Sunday  “Cosmopolitan  Page,”  the  in¬ 
itial  number  of  which  appeared  March 
12.  D.  Gara,  who  will  be  remembered 
as  the  editor  of  a  “Cosmopolitan  Page” 
on  the  Cleveland  Leader,  is  the  editor. 

The  Cleveland  Leader  now  issues  a 
separate  Sunday  magazine  section  of 
ten  pages  devoted  to  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  world.  It  contains  news  and 
pictures  of  all  the  current  plays  in 
Cleveland,  what  the  moving  picture 
stars  are  doing,  pictures  of  scenes  from 
the  plays  and  of  those  who  take  part 
in  them.  Not  only  is  this  an  interest¬ 
ing  addition  to  the  Leader’s  feature 
sections,  but  it  affords  an  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  the  theatres  and 
allied  interests.  The  first  i.ssue  of  this 
magazine  contained  nearly  five  pages  of 
adverti.sing. 


Directory  Issued  as  Supplement 

The  St.  Louis  Republic’s  Classified 
Business  Directory  for  1916  is  just  out. 
It  contains  the  names,  addresses,  and 
telephone  numbers  of  business  con¬ 
cerns,  institutions,  and  professional 
people  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity.  It  is 
in  book  form  and  is  distributed  free. 
It  contains  other  valuable  information 
also.  The  contents  of  the  booklet  were 
Issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  daily 
edition  of  the  paper  one  day  this  week. 


Gilmer  (Tex.)  Mirror  Now  a  Daily 
Gilmer,  Texas,  March  13. — The  Gil¬ 
mer  Mirror  is  a  new  afternoon  dally 
just  launched  here  by  George  ’Tucker 
&  Son,  owners  and  publishers  of  the 
Gilmer  Weekly  Mirror.  The  company 
will  continue  publication  of  the  weekly 
in  addition  to  the  daily. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Clanton,  Ala. — A  daily  newspaper  is 
to  be  started  here  in  the  near  future. 
The  gentleman  backing  the  movement 
declines  to  talk  as  to  the  politics  of 
the  proposed  daily  and  simply  says  that 
the  Clanton  Daily  News  will  be  a  news¬ 
paper  In  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

Parsons,  Kan. — H.  J.  Richmond,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Independence  Free  Press,  is 
arranging  to  start  a  new  morning  pa¬ 
per  here  to  be  called  the  Parsons  Daily 
Republican.  Mr.  Richmond  will  edit 
the  paper  which  will  be  Republican  in 
politics.  He  will  divide  his  time  be¬ 
tween  Independence  and  Parsons, 
continuing  the  Free  Press  at  Independ¬ 
ence.  The  Parsons  paper  will  issue  its 
first  number  In  a  few  days. 

Camden,  Ark. — Col.  S.  Q.  Servier,  of 
this  city,  and  S.  G.  Lee,  of  Hampton, 
have  formed  a  partnership  and  will,  in 
a  few  days,  publish  a  paper  here.  It 
will  be  called  the  Camden  Eagle. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  have  been  issued  to  T.  L.  Lynn, 
C.  J.  Bobinette  and  Arthur  P.  O’Leary, 
who  comprise  the  new  company  which 
will  publish  the  East  St.  Louis  Even¬ 
ing  Sun.  Lynn,  who  lives  at  23  North 
Fourteenth  Street,  is  connected  with 
the  Evans-Snider-Buel  Live  Stock 
Commission  Company.  He  is  a  new 
member  of  the  firm,  O’Leary  and  Bob¬ 
inette  being  among  the  old  publishers. 
The  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank 
recently  sent  notices  to  creditors  of  the 
old  company  that  all  accounts  would 
be  paid  upon  presentation. 

Kingman,  Ariz. — The  Mohave  County 
Miner  began  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  the 
publication  of  a  daily  morning  news¬ 
paper,  known  as  the  Mohave  Daily 
Miner.  It  is  an  eight-page  six-column 
journal  and  carries  the  complete  tele¬ 
graphic  news  of  the  world,  supplied  by 
the  Associated  Pre.ss,  of  which  it  wa.s 
recently  elected  a  member. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Omro,  Wis. — C.  H.  Slocum,  veteran 
editor  and  printer,  has  sold  the  Omro 
Herald.  He  is  80  years  old  and  gave  up 
newspaper  work  atfer  a  career  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  length  and  activity.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  puroha.sed  by  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Howe,  of  Ripon,  and  her  son,  Russell 
S.  Howe,  Is  the  new  editor. 

Spencer,  la. — L.  C.  White,  of  Villisca, 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Review  of 
that  city,  has  purchased  the  Spencer 
News  and  effected  a  con.solidation  with 
the  Herald  of  this  city.  Mr.  White  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  as  “devil”  in 
the  office  of  the  Forest  City  (Mo.)  Press 
13  years  ago,  going  from  there  to  Vil- 
li.s<‘a  in  1905.  From  reporter  on  the 
Villi.sca  Review  he  became  editor  and 
manager,  and,  during  the  time  he  wus 
identified  with  that  paper,  he  did  much 
to  make  it  one  of  the  crack  county  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  State. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

New  York  City. — International  Press 
News  Service:  capital  stock,  $5,000; 
general  publishing  busine.ss  and  news 
service,  publicity  and  advertising 
agents:  directors,  Edmund  D.  Nugent, 
Joseph  G.  Gessford,  and  William  J.  Nu¬ 
gent. 

New  York  City. — Phonograph  Pub¬ 
lications  Company;  capital  stock,  $5,000; 
to  print  and  publish  a  trade  paper 
known  as  the  Phonograph,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  a  general  advertising  business; 
directors,  Edward  H.  Davis,  Curtis  A. 
Wessel,  and  J.  Lawrence  Freldmann. 

East  St.  Louis. — The  Sun  Printing 
Company;  capital  stock  is  $6,000;  in¬ 
corporators,  T.  J.  Lynn,  C.  J.  Bobinette, 
and  Arthur  O’Leary. 

Philadelphia.  —  Merchants'  Service 
Corporation;  capital,  $60,000;  to  fur¬ 
nish  merchants  and  others  with  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity:  incorporators,  F. 
D.  Buck,  George  H.  Dillman,  and  M.  L. 
Horty,  Wilmington,  Del. 


By  trying,  the  Greeks  came  into 
Troy. 


AD  ART 
SERVICE 

9  For  newspaper  advertising  depart, 
ments  exclusively — and  sold  only  where 
both  newspaper  and  we  believe  it  will 
produce  a  profit. 

9  Proofs  on  request. 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS’  SERVICE 
212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 


$50,000  WORTH  OF 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

in  two  months  Is  what  we  secured  for  The 
l«s  Angeles  Times  last  year.  Total  hustnesg 
$07,970.  SECOND  campaign  la  now  running. 

These  A.  B.  C.  papers  know  our  methods 
are  original  and  productive: 

Courier- Journal,  LoulavUle,  Ky . $60,000 

Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City . $33,000 

Express,  San  Antonio,  first  campaign. $50,000 

Second  campaign  . $78,000 

We  ALWAYS  repeat  on  the  same  papers. 
Why?  Ask  us  how  to  get  more  circulation. 

North-Eastern  Circulation  Co. 

C.  B.  HOLLISTER,  Gca.  Mgr.,  Daveapert,  Iswa. 
Write  or  wire  care  Log  Angelee  Timer. 


Most  For 
The  Dollar 

That’s  what  our  illustrated 
news  matrix  and  feature 
service  represents.  Let  us 
prove  it. 

The  Central  Press  Ass*n 

Frederick  Building 
Cleveland 


World  Building 
New  York 


SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 


SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 

38  Park  Row,  New  York 


Wm.  A.  Woodbury’s  Book 


ELIOT 
LORD, 
no  W.  34 
New 
YoiT: 


Newspaper  and  printing  plants  Appraised,  In¬ 
ventoried  also  Insurance  value  guaranteed. 
Accuracy  secured  and  time  saved  for  sellers 
and  investors.  Correspondence  Inviterl.  News¬ 
paper  Appraisal  Co.,  13-15  Fort  St.,  W. ; 
Detroit. 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


NEWS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 


Need  to  Read  the  Paj>eri‘ 

The  editor  of  the  Hadcliffe  News,  of 
Itadcliffe  College,  suppests  that  the 
younp  women  students  of  the  collepe 
give  a  half  hour  each  day  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  This 
suggestion  was  brought  about  through 
a  test  that  was  recently  given  many  of 
the  students  in  regard  to  current  events 
and  the  like.  It  appears  that  the  girls 
were  well  up  on  ancient  history,  but 
.seemed  to  know  little  about  matters 
happening  to-day. 


[/n  this  department  toill  be  presented 
each  week  news  items  from  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  which  journalism  is 
taught.  Occasional  contributions  are  in¬ 
vited  from  such  institutions,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  matter  sent 
in  shall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. — Ed.] 


University  of  Missouri 

('harles  E.  Kane,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  last  year  and 
now  instructor  in  copy  reading,  has 
prepared  a  bulletin  on  "The  Journal¬ 
ist’s  Library ,”  recently  issued  as  one  of 
the  journalism  series  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  bulletins.  In  this  bulletin 
Mr.  Kane  reviews  about  350  books  per¬ 
taining  to  journalism.  The  book  is  in 
two  parts,  l)ooks  for  reading  and  books 
for  reference,  with  an  appendix  listing 
many  l>ooks  not  named  in  the  main 
sections.  The  bulletin  is  the  most 
comprehen.sive  of  the  kind  ever  issued. 
It  will  l)e  sent  free  to  iHjrsons  Inter- 
e.sted  enough  to  write  for  it. 

Mrs.  Eva  Warner  t'ase,  a  former 
student  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  is 
now  instructor  in  newspaper  English 
at  the  Manual  Training  High  School  in 
Kansas  (’ity.  Mrs.  t'ase  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  into  her  methods  of 
teaching  newspaper  writing  to  high 
school  studenta  The  Kansas  City  Star 
recently  told  of  a  visit  of  Mrs.  Case’s 
class  to  the  Star  plant,  and  also  of  the 
class’s  succe.ss  with  its  weekly  paper, 
the  Manualite. 

C.  W.  Collier  was  recently  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Financial 
Adverti.sers’  As.suciation  of  St.  L<ouia 
He  is  editor  of  Persistent  Efficient  Ad¬ 
vertising,  the  house  organ  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  l.K}ui8. 

(Jeorge  E.  Quisenberry,  a  former 
student,  has  joined  the  Associated 
Preas  staff  in  Kan.sas  City,  Mo.  He 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  t’ity  Star. 


University  of  Wisronsin 

H.  H.  Bliss,  business  manager  of 
the  Janc.sviile  Haily  Gazette  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  league, 
described  the  new.spaper  advertising 
^tuation  to  students  in  the  department 
of  journalism  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  last  week.  His  talk  was 
the  tlr.st  of  a  series  by  Wisconsin  edi¬ 
tors.  Henry  C.  Campbell,  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  spoke  on  “The 
Newspaper  as  a  Public  Servant’’  on 
March  9.  J.  Li.  Sturtevant,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wausau  Kecord-Her- 
ald,  will  .s|M‘ak  on  “The  Small  City 
Newspaper”  on  March  16.  Editors 
from  other  Wisconsin  cities  will  talk 
during  the  next  two  months.  Mr. 
Bliss  told  the  student.s,  among  other 
things;  “A  man  has  no  more  right  to 
ask  a  newspaper  publisher  to  give  him 
advertising  free  of  charge  than  he  has 
to  go  to  the  grocer  and  ask  him  to  give 
him  a  lot  of  canned  goods  or  some 
sugar  for  nothing.  Advertising  space 
is  the  commodity  that  the  publisher 
sells  to  make  a  living,  just  as  the  store¬ 
keeper  sells  groceries  to  make  his  liv¬ 
ing.  No  publisher  can  afford  to  give 
free  reading  matter  in  connection  with 
advertising  any  more  than  the  grocer 
can  afford  to  give  10  pounds  of  sugar 
free  with  orders  for  other  goods. 


Univerxity  of  Washington 
A  series  of  talks  by  men  and  women 
in  active  newspaper  work  are  given 
each  Wedne.sday  afternoon  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  lecture  hall  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  All  students  in  journal¬ 
ism  attend  these  lectures  and  they  form 
one  of  the  real  features  of  the  campus 
journalist's  life.  The  text  of  these  sup¬ 
plementary  lectures  are  published  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  speakers  of  the 
last  weeks  of  March  and  for  April  are 
as  follows: 

March  15 — ^Joseph  Blethen,  president 
Times  Printing  Company,  "Elements  of 


New.spaper  Production."  March  22 — 
Edward  H.  (Jill,  Rainier  Valley  Record, 
"Varied  Experiences.”  March  29 — Gas¬ 
ton  B.  Ferrill,  editor  II  Messagero,  “The 
Foreign  I.,anguage  Press.”  April  12 — 
Lucien  Kellogg,  copy  reader,  Seattle 
Times,  “Problems  in  Copy  Reading.” 
April  19 — Robert  B.  Allen,  editor  Pacific 
Lumber  Trade  Journal,  “Beginnings  in 
Trade  Journalism."  April  26 — William 
R.  Johnson,  proprietor  Johnson’s  Bind¬ 
ery,  Seattle,  “Bindings  and  Their 
Value." 

The  University  of  Washington  Press 
Club  will  publish  a  miniature  news¬ 
paper  at  the  County  Fair,  the  annual 
college  frolic,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
the  gymnasium  March  11.  The  type  is 
to  be  set  by  hand  by  the  campus 
printers  and  the  paper  will  be  printed 
on  an  old  hand  press  in  view  of  the 
frolickers. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  journalism 
fraternity,  will  stage  “The  Fatal  Neck¬ 
lace,”  a  travesty  on  the  melodramatic 
“thriller,”  at  the  County  Fair.  The 
travesty  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  and  will  be  enacted  entirely  by 
the  men  of  the  chapter. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  journalism 
sorority,  initiated  Margaret  Crahan  into 
the  society  February  29.  The  society 
has  nine  members  in  Its  active  chap¬ 
ter. 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Dr.  Max  I^am,  founder  of  the  School 
of  .Tournal'sm  at  Notre  Dame,  is  to 
be  the  principal  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  in  June,  according  to 
the  announcement  of  the  faculty  board. 
Timothy  P.  Galvin,  of  Pierceton,  was 
chosen  valedictorian  of  the  cla-ss  of 
class  of  1916,  and  Eugene  R.  McBride, 
of  Pittsburgh,  class  poet. 

“The  Newsjiaper  and  Democracy”  is 
the  subject  of  the  trilogy  selected  for 
the  bachelor  orations  which  will  l>e  di¬ 
vided  among  the  students  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism,  history  and  economic  and  law 
cour.se.s.  Instead  of  general  competi¬ 
tion  among  all  graduates,  as  in  former 
years  for  commencement  speaking 
honors,  two  .students  in  each  course 
have  l>een  appointed  to  prepare  ora¬ 
tions.  “The  Newspaper  and  Education” 
has  been  as.signed  to  the  journalism 
graduates,  “The  Newspaper  and  Moral¬ 
ity”  to  the  history  and  economics 
graduates,  and  “The  Newspaper  and 
Religion”  to  the  law  graduates. 


Newspaper  Men  Dined  College  “Cubs” 

About  twenty-five  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Californian,  publi.shed 
at  the  University  of  California,  in 
Berkeley,  were  entertained  by  the 
New.si)aper  Men’s  (Tub,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  at  their  regular  weekly  “bean 
party,”  last  Saturday  night.  A  number 
of  the  young  men  on  the  Californian 
staff  are  I’niversity  corre.spondents  for 
the  San  Francisco  papers  and  for  their 
home-town  papers.  The  college  men 
fir.st  attended  a  little  dinner  of  their 
own  at  a  local  caf6  and,  later  in  the 
evening,  went  to  the  club’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  where  they  were  given  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  place,  and  made  themselves 
at  h((me. 


Boston  University 

A.  J.  l^ilpott,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
William  U.  Swan,  of  the  local  bureau 
of  the  A.ssociated  Press,  have  both  re¬ 
cently  addre.s.sed  the  students  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University  School  of  Journalism. 
Mr.  Philpott  talked  on  his  book,  “The 
(Juest  for  Dean  Bridgman  Conner,”  and 
Mr.  Swan  on  the  work  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Pre.ss  in  gathering  the  news  of  the 
world.  W.  I).  Sullivan,  city  editor  of 
the  Globe,  is  down  for  a  talk  at  an 
early  date  on  “Accuracy  In  News  Re¬ 
porting.”  Harry  Center,  of  the  Post 
copy  desk,  instructor  in  Bo.ston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  is  giving 
a  course  of  lectures  in  another  jiart  of 
the  University  on  “Argumentation  and 
Debate.” 


ALONG  TIIK  ROW 

AT  l,A8T. 

Scrilx's  of  the  h'ord  I’cacc  Pai’ty  had 
a  novel  experience  the  other  evening. 
They  paid  for  their  own  dinners. 


BIO  nebD. 

Yiddish  Press  Club  has  l>een  formed 
in  Chicago.  Wonder  they  don’t  start 
one  here.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
Jews  paper  men  in  the  Greater  City. 


FROM  THE  SKINNERSVILbE  SIONAb. 

“We  believe  in  preparedness.  We 
have  no  plan  of  action  to  present  to 
President  Wilson,  but  we  favor  every 
man  making  preparations  on  his  own 
hook,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
We  should  at  all  times  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  protect  our  homes  against  an 
invasion  from  Europe  and  Asia.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  lay  in  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  insect  powder,  along  with  the 
other  kind.  To-day  we  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Meyer's  loan  office,  where  a 
supply  of  up-to-date  rifles,  swords,  re¬ 
volvers  and  cartridges  may  be  had  at 
reasonable  figures.  Also  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Star  Drug  Store, 
where  arnica,  splints,  liniment,  court 
plaster  and  crutches  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  prices  within  the  reach  of 
all.  You  may  have  no  present  need 
for  these  articles,  but  you  should  have 
them  on  hand,  for  if  you  should  neeil 
them,  you  will  need  them  in  a  hurry. 
Be  prepared,  keep  posted  on  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  possible  foe  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  The  Signal.  It  is  the  champion 
of  the  people,  The  Defender  of  Homes 
and  uses  no  premiums  to  enhance  the 
cause  of  Justice  For  All.” 


ON  WITH  THE  GOOD  WORK. 

We  hope  the  campaign  for  honest 
advertising  will  reach  the  farmer  who 
lures  us  to  his  lair  by  announcing  that 
there  we  will  find  all  the  comforts  of 
home,  during  our  vacation,  at  his  home¬ 
stead.  Reform  is  needed  in  this  line. 
We  do  not  care  to  again  sleep  on  some¬ 
thing  that  feels  like  .stereotype  plates, 
to  try  to  eat  pie  that  looks  and  tastes 
like  the  base  for  a  cut,  and  where 
roosters  .salute  us  in  the  morning  with 
120-point  voices.  A  farmer  who  live.s 
up  to  the  promises  in  his  ad  needs  not 
worry  about  the  price  of  gasolene. 


AS  SEEN  BY  blTTbE  WlbblE. 

IJttle  Willie,  a  Bronx  school  lad  of 
tender  years,  wrote  the  following  com¬ 
position  for  his  teacher,  after  paying 
a  visit  to  the  city  room  of  a  big  daily. 

“The  head  men  sit  at  tables  making 
marks  on  paper.  By  and  by  a  man 
comes  In  and  hands  them  .some  more 
paper,  on  which  they  put  more  mark.s. 
This  goes  on  for  some  time.  After  th<! 
papers  have  all  been  marked  up,  they 
are  handed  to  a  boy  who  puts  them  In 
a  tube  and  away  they  go.  The  boy 
also  goes  to  the  door  and  brings  back 
cards  which  he  hands  to  the  head  men 
who  say:  “Tell  him  I  am  out.” 

“The  room  is  also  full  of  men  who 
are  working  on  tyi>ewrlter.s.  After 
they  have  finished,  the  head  men  lake 
the  ,sheets  and  scratch  out  all  that  the 
men  at  the  typewriters  have  written, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  care  and  start 
in  all  over  again,  but  it  seems  a  awful 
foolish  business  to  me.  Some  of  the 
things  the  head  men  said  to  each  other, 
when  they  were  making  big  black  lines 
on  the  papers,  would  not  look  goml  in 
my  composition,  .so  1  will  refrain  from 
mentioning  them. 

“The  place  where  newspajK-rs  is  mad'- 
is  a  very  busy  place.  Men  are  always 
going  out  for  lunch.  I  .saw  one  man 
go  out  three  times  while  I  was  there, 
and  he  must  have  a  fierce  appetite, 
although  he  did  not  stay  long  each 
time.  I  think  I  heard  him  tell  another 
man  that  he  had  been  to  Perry’s,  which 
must  do  a  large  restaurant  busines.s. 
Some  day  I  am  going  to  the  composing 
room,  and  may  write  another  composi¬ 
tion.” 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 
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Never  a  day  passes  but  new  and 
picturesque  proof  of  the  power 
of  advertising  is  brought  to 
our  attention.  Even  the  hard-.shelled 
Doubting-Thomas  who  has  “never 
found  it  necessary”  reaches  his  head 
out  from  cover,  just  far  enough  to 
lead  the  wonder-romances  of  the  ad- 
shop. 

Hicycles  were  popular  fifteen  years 
ago.  When  the  racing  bug  was  zoon- 
ing  and  “Jack”  Prince  was  in  his 
jirime — when  Eddie  Rail,  and  Hob 
Walthour  and  Kramer  and  all  the  rest 
of  ’em  were  jamming  hippodromes  the 
country  over,  the  manufacturers  of  bi- 
i'ycles  advertised  heavily  and  had 
ju.st  cause  to  believe  that  the  well 
would  never  run  dry.  Almost  every¬ 
body  had  a  wheel.  The  exercise  was 
endorsed  by  the  physicians,  and  shops 
worked  night  and  day  to  supply  the 
demand.  Then  came  a  slump.  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  automobile  completed  the' 
catastrophe  and  the  sharp  “clicks”  you 
heard  from  time  to  time  were  factory 
doors  closing  on  a  once  prosperous  in¬ 
dustry. 

For  some  mysterious  and  inexplic¬ 
able  reason,  no  genuinely  earnest  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  stem  the  tide.  No 
advertising  was  done — no  sort  of  or¬ 
ganized  public  print  tight  to  save  the 
bicycle  from  the  discard.  Manufac¬ 
turers  sat  around  in  a  dejected  circle 
and  watched  a  great  national  .sport 
gasp  its  last. 

And  so,  for  these  many  years,  the 
bike  has  stood  rather  shabbily  in  the 
background.  True,  in  many  sections, 
bicycles  are  used  and  people,  wax  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  them,  but  the  da.sh  and 
go  of  yesteryear  is  missing.  A  iittle 
Sf'lect  coterie,  with  its  own  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  holds  meets  and  gives  yearly 
blow-outs  and  tries  across-the-conti- 
nent  tours,  only  to  realize  that  the 
great  majority  don't  care  much  about 
it. 

Enter — the  Publicity  Man ! 

Immediate  .signs  of  activity  from 
Frisco  to  that  marvel  of  an  over-sea 
railway  at  the  frazzled-out  end  of 
Florida. 

Said  a  committee  of  square-jawed 
men: 

"Hicycles  WILL,  come  back.  They 
WILL  be  popular.  The  country  WII.L 
be  riding  them  in  another  six  months. 
The  bicycle  is  still  a  modern  conve¬ 
nience.  It  has  a  place  in  modern  civi¬ 
lization.  It  is  the  only  known  solution 
of  the  poor-man’s  short  run.  You 
can’t  beat  it  for  ’there-and-back,’ 
when  the  miieage  is  moderate.  The 
percentage  of  men  who  can’t  afford 
even  a  low-priced  automobile — and 
never  will — is  aggressively,  impres¬ 
sively  large — stupendous,  in  fact. 
Come  on  •  •  *  let’s  wake  up  the 

trade.  Let’s  put  the  bicycle  back  on 
the  map.  Let’s  put  the  small-town 
middle-class  man  on  wheels  once 
more.” 

That  particular  brand  of  talk — if  it’s 
as  conscientious  as  it  is  emphatic,  sel¬ 
dom  fails.  “I  will”  continues  to  be  the 
Is’st  known  substitute  for  a  pile-driver. 
And  these  men  were  in  deadly  earnest. 

They  knew  what  they  would  have  to 
encounter — the  musty,  dusty  old  pre¬ 
cedents  and  the  moth-eaten  village 
business  system-s.  They  knew  that 
you  can  put  your  hand  down  flat  on 
a  map  of  the  United  States  and  cover 
ten  thousand  small  dealers  at  a  time, 
who  have  about  as  much  push  and 
progressiveness  as  a  saucerful  of 
hubliard  squash.  That  didn’t  matter. 
The  known  difficulties  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  was  what  made  it  interesting. 

•  •  •  • 


The  large  express  companies  have 
learned  something  from  Advertising. 

Duilng  the  past  year,  it  has  develop¬ 
ed  that  "NEW  HUSINESS”  was  pos¬ 
sible  of  development.  A  new  demand 
could  lie  created  when,  apparently, 
every  .source  of  revenue  had  lieen 
tapjieil. 

When  the  parcel  post  movement 
liegan  to  kick  up  du.st  in  the  Southern 
States  and  people  of  Richmond,  Jack- 
.sonvllle,  Atlanta,  Hiriningham  and 
twenty  other  equally  important  com¬ 
mercial  centres  found  they  could  order 
fresh  garden  produce  from  the  farmer 
DIRECT,  the  Southern  Express  (’om- 
pany  put  on  its  thinking  cap. 

Along  came  an  active  Advertising 
.Vgcncy,  with  real  idea.s,  and  when  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  finally  fus<‘d  with  get-up- 
and-do-it,  newspaper.s.  South  of  tho 
Ma.son  and  Dixon  Line,  blossomed  out 
with  attratdive  advertising. 

This  organization  pointed  out  very 
quietly  and  sensibly  and  logically,  how 
the  consumer  could  market,  with  true 
economy,  via  the  Southern  Express, 
anii — the  jilan  worked. 

The  eggs  and  butter  and  chickens 
and  sweet,  sugar-cured  hams  and 
bacons,  and  many  other  edible  farm 
products,  were  superlatively  better  than 
the  three-or-four-times  handled  sort. 

The  Express  Comiiany  “on  its  joi)." 
night  and  day,  worked  .so  quickly  and 
.so  efficiently,  that  an  Atlanta  house¬ 
wife  could  get  a  head  of  lettuce  from 
where  the  best  grew,  almost  before  the 
dew  on  it  was  dry. 

Monthly  statistics  show  that  this 
newspaper  campaign,  apart  from  being 
a  financial  success,  is  helping  to  solve 
a  great  household  problem.  Everybody 
is  enthusiastic  over  it. 

All  ads  are  interestingly  illustrated. 

The  express  company  has  made  a 
trade  mark  figure  of  one  of  their 
typical  express  messenger.s,  and  the 
accumulative  power  of  the  idea  is  an 
added  a.sset  to  the  campaign. 

*  *  *  • 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  I.ouis 
Hruch,  who  has  complete  charge  of  all 
American  Radiator  adverti.sing  and  to 
whom  full  credit  for  the  cartoon  scheme 
must  go,  has  developed  an  entirely  new 
line  of  copy. 

“The  Smokele.ss  (Mty"  has  been  a 
striking  caption  and,  here  again,  car¬ 
toons  have  helped  tell  the  story.  For 
the  (’ompany's  energetic  and  untiring 
inventors  and  Investigators  have  hit 
upon  a  mechanical  marvel  for  doing 
away  with  the  smoke  and  coal  dust 
nuisance. 

Hoards  of  Trade  and  I^ocal  author¬ 
ities  in  a  majority  of  the  large  cities 
have  volunteered  a.ssistance,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  pos.sibilities  of  the  suggestion. 
I’artoons  have  shown  city  sky-lines. 
“Hefore”  and  “after”  the  smoke-buga¬ 
boo  reform — one  exceedingly  dirty  and 
dark — the  other  bright  and  immaculate. 

Mr.  Hruch  is,  himself,  an  art  critic 
of  quick  perception  and  clear  under- 
■standing.  He  studied  art  abroad,  has 
canvases  to  his  credit,  is  gifted  with 
the  finer  qualities  of  technique  and 
“atmosphere,”  and  STILL  MANAGES 
TD  KEEH  HIS  ADVERTISING  PIC¬ 
TURES  DOWN  TO  EARTH.  There 
is  no  tomfoolery  about  the  Hruch 
standards . he  measures  his  news¬ 

paper  art  to  lit  the  peculiar,  limited 
exigencies  of  the  .situation. 

Hut  in  the  standard  magazine  illus¬ 
trating,  the  best  is  none  too  good  for 
the  purpose.  Here,  all  the  color  and 
beauty  and  refinement  of  an  exquisite 
original  can  be  faithfully  reproduced, 
and  the  men  who  execute  American 
Radiator  magazine  designs  are  artists 


of  national  and  international  reptita- 
tion. 

Fred  Pegrain,  the  highly  exclu.sive 
English  draughtsman,  made  a  series  of 
.six  remarkable  pen  and  ink  illustrations 
for  one  campaign.  “Price  no  object”  is 
the  slogan  here. 

W.  I.IVINGSTON  I.iARNEn. 


HIS  LIFE  ONE  LONG  HLSTLE 

How  W.  Livingston  Lamed  Has  Tackled 
Work  Ever  Since  His  Boyhood. 

VV.  Idving.ston  learned,  who.se  contri¬ 
butions  to  The  EniTOR  and  Publisher 
have  evoked  much  favorable  comment, 
doesn’t  talk  very  often  about  himself, 
but  here  are  .some  facts  a  friend  tells 
about  him: 

Mr.  I.rfirned  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  but  went  to  a  military  college  in 


W.  Livingston  Earned. 


Georgia,  where  he  did  his  first  writing 
for  the  college  paper.  I^ater  he  wrote 
his  first  serial,  for  the  Junior,  a  chil¬ 
dren's  insert  in  the  Atlanta  Con.stitu- 
tion.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  became  his 
critic  and  friend  and  his  advance  was 
rapid.  I.ater  he  was  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  juvenile  supplement  and  wrote 
twenty-two  serial  stories.  He  then  be¬ 
came  a  cartoonist,  artist  and  illustra¬ 
tor  of  note.  From  .Vtlanta  he  went  to 
.lack.sonvifle,  Fla.,  and  did  newspaper 
work  there  for  two  years. 

Mr.  I.arned  then  came  to  New  York, 
studied  at  the  Art  Students’  I.eague, 
and  joined  the  art  and  reportorial  staff 
of  the  World  and  thq  Hrooklyn  Eagle, 
working  on  the  latter's  day  .shift  and 
on  the  World  at  night.  His  later  con¬ 
nections  in  New  York  were  with  the  old 
Telegraph,  the  American  Pre.ss  As.socia- 
tion,  the  Journal,  Herald  and  Pres.s. 
He  also  produced  games  and  puzzles  for 
various  New  York  magazines,  and 
wrote,  under  contract,  thirty  book-length 
detective  storie.s.  He  also  wrote  thirty- 
five  flve-cent  novels,  book  length,  for 
iHiys,  and  another  seiies  of  novels  and 
some  of  the  Nick  Carter  detective  sto- 
rie.s. 

Twelve  years  ago  Mr.  I.arned  joined 
the  Ethridge  Company,  of  New  York 
city,  as  a  creator  of  advertising  ideas — 
and  he  is  .still  working  as  hard  as  ever. 


Will  Investigate  AH  .Advertising 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  adver¬ 
tising  schemes  that  have  been  used  in 
Pen.sacola,  Florida,  during  the  pa.st 
year,  in  which  merchants  of  the  city 
have  inve.sted  without  benefit,  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Protective  Committee  of  that 
city  has  been  organized  and  hereafter 
will  investigate  each  of  the  schemes  of 
doubtful  character.  The  following  is  the 
committee  named  to  look  into  the  mat¬ 
ter:  George  Emanuel,  chairman;  C.  W. 
Parker,  Henry  Jeudevine,  Alexander 
Friedman,  J.  A.  Avant,  Marco  J.  White, 
Harry  R.  Cook,  L.  W.  Nelson,  Matt  M. 
Bird,  and  Hunter  Brown. 


FOREMOST 


In  February  The  New  York 
Tiiiien  piihllahed  740,4(410  linen  of 
nilvertlnementn,  a  gain  of  127,077 
linen  eompareil  with  February, 
lOlff,  and  dednetlng  help  and  nltn- 
ntlon  wanted  advertlnlng,  14M,1S1 
linen  more  than  any  other  New 
York  morning  or  evening  newnpa- 
per. 

The  Hrrutation  of  Sunday’s  Kcui 
York  Times  exceeds  400,000  eopUs. 


PITTSBURG 

THE  HOME  OF  THE 

LEADER 

Also  the  cHy  of  happyized 
homes  and  substantial  workmen 
Write  to  W.  E.  Moffett,  Ailvcrtis- 
ing  Manager,  Pittsburg,  or  to 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Brunswick  Build¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.,  Stegcr  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  any  information  d(»ired. 


— **Becau8e  of  its 
Known  Prestige 
&  Selling  Ability” — 

tli<‘  worils  of  a  iiruniinent  national  adrertlaor 
In  Kiviiig  rcasuna  fur  aeleclinK  the  Free  Press 
for  his  into  rsininlKii.  An  opinion  hnseil 
nism  sniiml  jinlKnient.  Apply  it  to  your  De- 
tniit  sellliiK  problems. 

Betroit  Jfree  $re£i£; 

"Miehlffan’s  Oreatest  Keyespaper” 
Fortio  3  VERREE  &  I  Ntw  York 

RtprsMBlsIiTM  I  CONKLIN  f  Ckkor* 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

“Tile  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  cen¬ 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  Is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


THE 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

Accepts  advertising  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  of  the  largest  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of  any  New 
Orleans  newspaper  or  no  pay. 
THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St  Louis 


What  Do  You  Know  About  This? 

The  Times-Leader  ia  the  only  one  of  the 
three  New  Haven,  Conn.,  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  which  opened  its  ImmIcs  to  the  recent 
audit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
New  York  Chicago  St  Louia 


You  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Circulation  f  CA  AAA 
MORE  THAN . 10U,UUU 
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Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you.  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74  76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  cljppinR 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  fcr  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St,  New  York  City 

Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Ten-page  press  prints  from  type  a  4,  6,  8  or  10 
page  7  column  pap^  at  5000  per  hour. 
Twelve-page  press  prints  4.  6,  6.  10  or  12 
page  7  column  papers  at  4500  per  hour. 

Send  for  further  injormation 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC.. 

106-110  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


ATLAS 

PRESS  CLIPPING 
Agency 


42d  Street  New  York 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 

LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED  BY  OUR  READERS 


[Under  this  caption  ice  shall  print,  each  week, 
letters  from  our  readers  on  subjects  of  infere»t 
connected  <ci(A  newspaper  publishing  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Any  publisher  who  desires  help  in  the 
solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  has  pronounced 
views  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  busi¬ 
ness,  is  invited  to  contribute  to  this  column.  We 
are  confident  that  such  a  column  can  be  made  of 
great  value  through  the  co-operation  of  our  read¬ 
ers. — Ed. 


THE  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  CAMPAIGN 


Mr.  D’.Arcy  Replies  to  Criticisms  and 
Makes  a  Few  Suggestions. 

St.  Louis,  March  Ttb. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher : 

I  am  moved  to  express  a  note  of  dlsap- 
IMiiiidnciit  after  reviewing  your  article  In  the 
issue  of  the  2)>tli  concerning  the  A.  A.  C.  of 
\V.  .\dvertislng  eampaign,  not  because  the  views 
ex|iresseil  by  eminent  publlslrers  about  the  copy 
iH'ing  HO  large  hurts,  or  that  it  will  In  any 
sense  lessen  our  desire  to  promote  this  cam- 
IMiign  to  a  successful  conclusion,  but  I  am 
really  fearful  that  there  may  be  a  lingering  sus- 
liicion  regarding  certain  phases  of  this  work, 
and  I  want  to  review  it  before  a  cloud  of  too 
large  proiwrtions  interferes  with  our  work. 

When  thla  eampaign  was  first  proposed,  it  was 
not  the  thought  of  those  concerned  directly  that 
advertising  needed  any  justification — it  is  Us 
own  justification!  That’s  also  true  of  every 
medium ;  it  either  belongs  or  It  does  not  belong, 
and  any  special  pleading  won’t  help  any  more 
than  adrcrtislng  will  make  a  poor  product.  But 
we  were  concerned  in  trying  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic — every  phase  of  It — accept  more  readily 
the  iirinted  word,  and  not  consider  It  as  a  story 
of  exaggeration  or  a  movement  or  a  means  that 
by  Itself  increases  the  cost  of  things,  and  tbere- 
by,  of  living. 

Advertising,  like  public  opinion,  is  always 
susceptible  to  change — it  can  never  be  other¬ 
wise,  because  they  are  both  based  on  human 
nature. 

People  buy  because  of  advertising — and  very 
often  reluctantly.  They  also  often  dispute  the 
influence  of  advertising  on  tbeir  own  exist¬ 
ences — in  fact,  go  out  of  their  way  to  try  to 
cast  refl<'ctious  on  all  advertising.  This  is, 
naturally,  a  situation  that  tends  to  undermine 
the  luoremeut  that  is  just  ss  siguihcaut  to  the 
develupiucut  of  civilisation  as  it  is  to  com¬ 
merce. 

if  we  can  take  the  public  at  large  into  our 
confidence  and  explain  just  what  advertising 
is  and  how  they  should  view  it,  just  as  we 
Would  explain  to  an  individual,  if  we  got  him 
in  a  room,  some  of  the  things  that  be  misun¬ 
derstands,  we  would  certainly  increase  the 
value  of  Space. 

if,  fur  example,  we  could  make  the  public 
accept  a  page  in  a  newspaper  covered  with  an 
advertisement,  as  authenticated  news,  the  same 
as  they  are  willing  to  accept  an  Associated  Press 
itispatcb  on  the  front  page,  we  would  immeas¬ 
urably  increase  the  imwer  of  advertising,  and 
that  certainly  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
space  involved,  no  matter  where  it  is  made,  or 
where  it  is  distributed. 

if  advertising  in  this  country  runs  into  such 
stii)iendous  figures  as  some  claim,  it  reaches  a 
(lusitiuu  where  the  handling  of  it  justifies  the 
satiR-  attciitiou  and  the  same  means  that  are 
always  called  In  when  any  big  thing  is  under- 
takcu — the  huildiug  of  railroads,  the  building  of 
communities,  the  building  of  anything  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  country. 

.Assuming  that  this  is  logical  reasoning,  small 
s|>a>'e  is  not  a  thing  that  is  to  be  considered, 
uc<’essarlly,  uud  in  my  humble  opinion,  small 
space  ill  the  advertising  of  advertising  would 
kill  its  etUcieucy  at  the  start. 

The  Committee,  in  tryiug  to  find  approachable 
gruuud  uu  which  public  opinion  could  be  in- 
flueuced,  determined  that  this  larger  copy  was 
absolutely  esseutlal,  and  It  seems  to  be  pretty 
generally  accepteil,  because  from  the  daily  news- 
imier  field  alone,  2G0  representative  journals 
have  started  this  series. 

lu  sondlug  out  our  invitations,  we  deliber¬ 
ately  refrained  from  suggesting  a  definite  sched¬ 
ule.  We  know  the  high  cost  of  white  paper, 
and  we  did  not  want  to  present  a  rule  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  that  waa  so  inflexible  that  be  would  have 
to  turn  it  all  down  because  we  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  less.  We.  however,  discreetly  asked  that 
the  anuuuncement  of  President  Wilson’s  con¬ 
tribution  be  published  on  the  Ist  of  March  and 
that  bis  actual  letter  to  Mr.  Houston  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  2nd  of  March.  Thereafter,  the 
jiuhlisher  bad  everything  bis  own  way — be  could 
put  in  a  piece  every  day,  every  week,  or  every 
two  weeks,  and  even  the  latter  schedule,  by  our 
calculations,  would  make  a  very  formidable  cam- 
Iiaigu. 


Concerning  tbe  matter  of  making  our  various 
pieces  talk  specifically  of  newspaper  advertislug, 
instead  of  adyertising  as  a  wbole,  must  say  tbat 
in  my  humble  opinion,  your  reasoniug  is  il¬ 
logical.  Space  in  a  dally  newspaper  does  not 
have  to  be  advertised  to  be  used  by  tbe  trained 
buyer  of  advertising  space,  large  or  small — 
but  tbe  consumer,  “tbe  ultimate  reader  of  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,’’  must  be  taiigbt  to  think  bet¬ 
ter  of  advertising. 

Newspaper  space  will  always  command  a  pre- 
imnderanee  of  the  money  spent  for  publicity — 
whether  advertising  as  a  force  Increases  in  tbe 
mind  of  tbe  public  or  not. 

With  the  position  of  newspaper  advertising 
admitted,  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  cry  BEST, 
end  each  newspaper  claim  tbat  space  is  a  spe¬ 
cific,  but  collectively,  the  newspapers,  by  tlie 
subtle  influence  of  neutral  copy,  create  a  better 
impression  of  advertising  ns  a  force,  and  reap 
tbe  benefits  of  increased  business  by  the  mere 
force  of  your  position,  which  you  so  confidently 
proclaim. 

Further,  using  the  copy  of  this  committee, 
you  not  only  advertise  advertising,  which  is  our 
purpose  and  likewise  yours,  but  you  automati¬ 
cally  advertise  the  actual  space — newspaper 
space — which  the  A.  A,  C.  of  W,  copy  occu¬ 
pies.  You  are  also  enjoying  national  advertis¬ 
ing  of  your  product,  “siiace,”  because  of  the 
contribution  of  our  copy  now  enjoying  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  circulation  built  up  by  over  200 
newspapers  alone,  representing  every  State  in 
tbe  Union, 

In  this  campaign  at  least,  my  own  mind  tells 
me  you  would  lose  If  tbe  copy  were  specific — 
whereas,  in  this  movement  you  gain,  because  of 
tile  breadth  of  tbe  undertaking.  An  army  of 
men  is  only  effective  in  proportion  to  the  unani¬ 
mity  of  action.  Advertising  is  a  force  belong¬ 
ing  to  no  set — its  advancement  will  be  In  pro- 
IHirtion  to  the  combined  action  of  all  those  who 
make  and  sell  space. 

Sincerely, 

W.  C.  D’AUCY. 

Chairman,  A.  A.  C.  W.  Committee  on 
Advertising  Advertising. 


The  Publicity  Man’s  Side 

CoLUMBCB,  O.,  .March  10. 
The  Kiiitob  and  Publisueb: 

Your  editorial  paragraph  in  the  issue  of 
.March  4,  citing  the  fact  that  as  long  as  it  is 
profitable  for  a  mau  to  lie  a  press  agent  and 
for  someone  to  employ  blm,  there  is  a  reflection 
on  tbe  alertness  and  vigilance  of  newspajicr 
editors,  not  only  would  be  interesting  but 
would  be  important  if  it  canid  stand  tbe  test 
of  present  day  conditions. 

Unfortunately  tbis  is  not  true,  and  tbe  very 
tendency  to  oiierate  newspapers  more  and  more 
from  tbe  business  office  instead  of  from  tbe 
editorial  department  is  exactly  the  thing  that 
will  continue  to  make  possible  the  publicity 
mau. 

Waiving  the  fact  that  your  publieatioii  and 
some  others  persistently  refuse  to  consider  tlic 
matter  of  publicity  in  its  broadest  sense,  the 
fact  remains  tbat  large  corporations  and  in¬ 
telligent  bodies  of  men  and  woracu  have  seen 
tlic  necessity  of  sucli  services  as  a  pulilicity 
ninn  renders. 

Tills  is  due  to  two  facts :  First,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  newspaper  will  not  liermit  it  to 
maintain  a  staff  suBlciently  large  to  cover  all 
possible  sources  of  information ;  and,  second, 
tlie  prevailing  scale  of  wages  paid  by  uews- 
pajiers  the  country  over  prevents  their  baring 
men  skilled  and  ;>eculiarly  intelligent  on  the 
widest  possible  range  of  subject.  Tliat  is, 
while  every  reporter  will  recognize  a  news  item 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  lie  will  not  be 
able  to  handle  that  item  with  accuracy  if  it  is 
of  a  technical  nature. 

Tbe  average  reporter  is  not  able  to  properly 
analyze  a  bank  statement.  The  average  report¬ 
er  has  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  values  in 
art,  in  science,  in  law,  or  sociology.  I'he 
metropolitan  paiiers,  it  is  true,  arc  able  to 
have,  or  secure,  experts  in  most  of  these  lines 
uiion  short  notice.  This  is  not  possible  in  the 
majority  of  the  communities  of  the  Unitcil 
States  where  newspapers  flourlsli. 

Corporations  dealing  In  large  business  mat¬ 
ters  are  anxious  when  they  give  a  statement  to 
tbe  public  that  it  shall  be  accurate,  compre- 
bensive  and  intelligent  to  the  masses.  They 
cannot  attempt  to  educate  a  representative 
on  every  paper  of  the  city  where  they  may  be 
located.  They  can  make  It  worth  while  to  one 
man  of  newsiiaper  experience  to  familiarize 
himself  with  their  methods,  expressions  and 
objects,  so  that  a  statement  embodying  the 
judgment  of  their  officials  can  be  given  to  tbe 
world  in  newspaper  verbiage  and  not  be  subject 
to  misinterpretatioD. 


I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  In  every  city 
of  200,000  and  over,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
iienspaiicrs  to  keep  in  touch  regularly  with  ail 
the  large  business  institutions  within  tbe 
sphere  of  their  influence.  It  is  also  impos¬ 
sible,  or  at  least  It  is  not  the  practice,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  ail  the  philanthropic,  social, 
political  and  educational  organizations.  Yet, 
any  or  all  of  these  may  have  an  item  of  legiti¬ 
mate  news  at  any  time  and  under  the  prac¬ 
tical  operations  of  newspaper  work  of  to-day, 
if  they  would  avail' themselves  of  the  influence 
of  tlie  press  they  must  see  to  it  that  what  they 
do  reaches  the  newspapers  through  their  own 
efforts. 

The  essential  thing  which  is  not  so  generally 
realized  is  that  specialized  matter,  bandied  by 
indifferent  amateurs  in  a  great  many  cases, 
does  not  give  out  tlie  correct  impression  of  what 
lias  taken  place.  It  Is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  reporters  will  not  agree  in 
their  accounts  of  an  accident  or  of  some  gen¬ 
eral  disaster.  How  much  less  likely  are  they 
to  be  able  to  reiiort  accurately  the  proceedings 
of  a  medical  gathering,  or  tbe  deliberations  of 
a  lot  of  educators,  who  as  a  rule,  are  at  no 
pains  to  express  themselves  clearly. 

If  a  merchant’s  elevator  falls  and  kills  sev¬ 
eral  people  or  if  burglars  break  into  bis  place 
and  rob  tbe  safe,  the  newspapers  will  look  him 
up,  but  they  will  not  look  him  up  if  tlie  price 
of  wool  takes  a  sudden  jump  or  if  be  is  face 
to  face  with  tbe  necessity  of  increasing  prices. 
The  average  newspaper  waits  until  there  Is  a 
eomplalnt  from  tbe  consumer  about  the  rising 
prices  and  as  often  as  not  prints  tbe  con¬ 

sumer’s  story  instead  of  the  salesman’s. 

'  in  much  business  of  to-day  there  are  a  great 
many  facts  of  legitimate  news  interest  which 

never  reach  the  public  because  the  percentage 
of  them  is  not  high  enough  to  warrant  the 
newspapers  in  cultivating  the  field  regularly 

and  because  the  technical  skill  to  handle  them 
is  too  often  lacking. 

In  these  fields  the  publicity  man  finds  bis 

legitimate  enterprise.  He  will  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  newspapers  and  business  are  con¬ 
ducted  along  present  lines. 

That  this  truth  is  not  without  public  en- 
doraemeut  I  know  because  tbe  substance  of 
what  1  have  set  forth  here  was  voiced  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Advertisers’  Club  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  recently  and  was  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  by  that  organization. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that '  it  is  necessary  to 
add  in  addressing  such  a  publication  as  The 
FiDiTon  AND  1‘dblisueb,  that  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  organizations  of  tbe  country  are 
adding  publicity  meu  to  tbeir  advertising  force 
ami  find  tbe  arrangement  both  desirable  and 
profitable. 

T.  T.  FRANKENBERU. 


Helping  the  Newspapers 

GEORGE  BATTEN  COMPANY, 

New  Yobk,  March  13,  1910. 
The  Editob  and  Publisheb; 

The  "note’’  at  the  head  of  your  editorial 
page  reads ; 

“Tub  Editob  and  Publisheb  is  NOT  NEU- 
'TRAL  in  its  discussion  of  advertising  methods 
and  mediums — it  Is  THE  NEWSPAPER  AD¬ 
VOCATE. ’’ 

1  take  no  exception  to  it ;  hut  negatives  do 
not  advocate. 

The  very  defiulte  attempt  to  “advertise  ad¬ 
vertising"  is  a  milestone. 

I  wish  you  would  put  your  very  good  ad¬ 
vocacy  at  work  to  help  and  to  help  the  news- 
paiters  help  themselves.  Others  are  trying, 
and  1  am  glad  you  take  no  exception  to  the 
word  “Truth’’  or  even  to  its  meaning. 

Will  you  take  your  next  issue  to  encourage 
tlie  newspapers — with  all  their  iiower  and  in- 
lerest— to  spread  it  for  the  good  of  advertis¬ 
ing? 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  H.  Little, 
2Dd  Vice-President. 


Praises  “Editor  and  Publisher.” 

A.  K.  McCollum,  president  of  the 
Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune  Company,  in  re¬ 
newing  his  subscription  to  The  Editok 
AND  PuBUSHER,  saysi  “I  am  glad  to 
express  to  you,  as  I  have  done  before, 
my  cordial  appreciation  of  the  value 
that  your  publication  has  for  news¬ 
iiaper  men,  and  its  splendid  spirit  as 
illustrated  in  all  the  matter  it  carries.” 


It  Pays  to  Advertise 

Ix>st  reason  regained  by  an  advertisement. 
Pastor  rails  newspapers  Indispensable  agency  iu 
reaching  public. — Newspaper  headlines. 

Just  so.  Lost  reason,  lost  souls,  lost  any- 
tliing  recovered  through  the  judicious  placing 
of  an  “ad.”  It  pays  to  advertise. — INew 
York  fttin. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 
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PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Pnbliaher  and  the 
Jonrnaliat  malntaius  an  efficient  corps  of  paid 
correspondents  at  tlie  following  important  trade 
centers;  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Toronto,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Atlanta.  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 
Other  correspondents  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  Advertisers  and  newspaper  men 
will  find  a  ready  market  fur  stories  of  adver¬ 
tising  achievements,  news  beats,  etc.,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  main  office,  1117  World  Building, 
New  York  city. 

Branch  offices  axe  located  as  follows:  Chicago, 
832  8.  Michigan  Ave.,  Kyan  &  Inman,  mgrs., 
'phone  Harrison  2161 ;  San  Francisco,  742  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  B.  J.  Bidwell,  manager,  'phone  Kearney 
2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pnblisher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  iuches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  is  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classlOca- 
tion  will  be  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  Ofteen  cents  a  line;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty-8ve  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  flfty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  puldlsbed  two  times  FREB. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  in  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $2.50  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands; 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man 
nlng's  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row;  The  Wooiwortb  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-wcond  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano's  Book  Store. 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack's,  Macy's  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L.  O.  Rau,  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Wsshlngton,  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trenls,  511  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W. 

Chicago— Pounus  Book  Store,  37  N.  Clark 
Street;  Post  Office  News  Co..  Monroe  Street; 
Oias.  Levy  Clrc.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co., 
1111  walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co.,  69  Lamed  St.,  W. 

San  Francisco — R.  J-  Bldwell  Co., .742  Market. 


NEWSPAPERS  DON'T  PROFIT 


Sell  More  Copies  In  Berlin,  Bill  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Are  Not  Numerous. 

A  despatch  from  Berlin,  Germany, 
.says  that,  although  the  war  has  nat¬ 
urally  caused  a  great  increase  in  the 
reading  of  newspapers,  in  that  city, 
this  fact  appears  to  have  brought  no 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  themselves. 

This  is  evident  from  a  statement 
just  issued  by  the  Society  of  German 
Newspaper  Publishers,  given  out  at  a 
convention  held  in  Berlin.  This  state¬ 
ment  says  that  the  public  holds  nuito 
erroneous  views  about  the  lu'osperity 
of  the  newspapers;  that  while  they 
have,  indeed,  incre.nsed  their  sales,  rc- 
ceipt.'i  from  advertising — the  largest 
.source  of  income  for  all  newspaper.4 
— have  been  sharply  reduced.  In  .some 
ca.ses  by  more  than  one-half.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenses  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  cost  of  paper  has  Im>- 
come  such  a  serious  matter  as  to  cause 
the  .su.spension  of  a  number  of  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  statement  appeals  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  fix  maximum  prices  for 
paper.  In  order  to  insure  the  con¬ 
tinued  and  regular  publication  of  the 
newspapers.  The  Government  Is  also 
a.sked  to  adopt  measures,  after  con- 
.sultation  with  the  Society  of  Publish¬ 
ers,  for  restricting  the  consumption  of 
paper  as  long  as  the  war  la.sts. 


Railway  Publicity  Men  Meet 

The  publicity  men  from  all  Texas 
railway  lines  met  at  Dallas  recently 
for  a  conference.  Plans  for  adver¬ 
tising  tourist  business  were  considered 
and  a  campaign  for  opposing  advances 
in  trainmen’s  and  enginemen's  wages 
was  outlined.  Z.  G.  Hopkins,  of  the 
Missouri,  Kan.sas  and  Texas,  presided. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisementg  under  thU  clattlftcaHon,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  aiv 
words  to  the  line.  for  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


ADVEKTISINIJ  .M.\N.YGBU — Can  you  use  a 
man  who  can  handle  your  customers,  put  on 
theatrical  sections,  special  editions  that  pay, 
build  up  the  want  ads.,  and  Increase  the  circu¬ 
lation?  Aged  26  years,  with  seven  years’  expe¬ 
rience  from  solicitor  and  copy  writer  to  man¬ 
ager.  Now  employed  on  dally  of  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Address  1-1708,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ART  M.\N.\OEU — 'Ten  years’  experience  New 
York  Herald,  World.  Ilearst  Newspapers.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  large  newspaper  where  effi¬ 
ciency,  ideas,  and  results  count.  A  heavy  man 
for  a  heavy  Job.  Address  "Employed,”  1-1770, 
care  Eilltor  and  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIItCULATION  .MANAGEJt— 
Thorough  office  training.  Resourceful  road  man — 
contest  and  promotion  specialist.  Address  1-1775, 
care  E<Utor  and  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  ADVERTISING  .MANAGER 
— ^'Pwenty-two  years  old.  agency  and  trade  paper 
experience.  American,  Christian.  Address  1-1766, 
care  E<Iltor  and  Publisher. 

AUDITOR — With  ten  years'  experience  on  one 
of  the  largest  dallies  of  the  Middle  West.  Pre¬ 
vious  positions  auditing  the  account  and  in¬ 
stalling  systems  on  a  group  of  eight  papers. 
Well  able  to  handle  any  position  on  the  business 
end  of  a  newspaper.  Want  position  as  auditor 
on  a  good  live  publication.  Address  1-1764, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


C.MtTOONlST — Who  has  hud  success  contribut¬ 
ing  to  comic  weeklies  desiri-s  iiosltion  on  daily  as 
isilitleal  carloonlst.  Address  K.  R..  438  Portland 
Avenue,  .8t.  I'nul,  Minn. 

OARTOONIStr — With  years  of  experience  In 
New  York  and  other  papers,  is  opeti  for  engage¬ 
ment  with  any  of  Western  or  Southern  Journals. 
.Address  F.  J.  A.,  1-1769,  care  Editor  and  Pub- 
llslier. 

CIRtTLATlON  MANAGER— Who  can  do 
things.  One  wlio  can  develop  your  circulation 
organization  to  tlie  highest  point  of  efficiency  from 
a  promotion  and  distribution  standpoint  seeks 
an  opportunity  on  an  afternoon  newspaper  in  a 
city  of  not  less  than  two  hnndreil  tliousand 
1>opulntion.  With  pro|)er  editorial  cooperation 
he  will  guarantee  a  net  paid  Increase  that  will 
Ik:  most  satisfactory  to  you.  Not  a  cheap  man. 
Now  emtdoyed.  Best  references.  Address  I  1763, 
care  F/dltor  and  Publisher. 

CIRCl.'LATIGN  MANAGER — of  proven  ahtllty 
• — wants  connection  with  paper  of  20.000  to 
40.000  circulation.  In  previous  positions  have 
Increastsl  considerably  both  mall  and  city  circu¬ 
lation — wltli  marked  Improvement  in  per  cent,  of 
collections.  Ail  former  employers  are  references. 
Address.  11  1738.  care  Editor  and  Publlsher._ 

'  CiTy  FIDITOR. — Situntlnn  ~a8  city  e<lltor  in 
cit.v  of  more  tlian  10.000  near  New  York  CIt.v, 
by  exiicrienced  newspaper  man  and  former  mcm- 
iK-r  of  N.  Y.  and  Phlla.  staff.  Solier  and  single. 
An  expert  authority  on  circulation  methods.  Ad¬ 
dress  n.  1730,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  MAN — INTEPB.STINO  features 
supplied.  Would  also  act  as  editor,  manuscript 
reviser,  and  general  desk  man :  special  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  late  Progress  Magazine,  Chicago;  au¬ 
thor  of  "Building  Up  a  Deimrtment  Store.”  In 
Modern  Methods,  Detroit.  Reliable,  unmarried; 
can  go  anywhere.  FREDERICK  B.  HAWKINS, 
WestwoofI,  New  Jersey. 


FttREMAN  OR  SUPERINTENDENT— With 
knowledge  of  all  composing-room  details  neces¬ 
sary  to  manage  plant  efficiently.  economlcaIl.v, 
ami  liarmonloiwly.  Best  of  references  furnlsh- 
«sl.  Experience  required  on  large  and  meiilum- 
sizisl  cllv  dillles.  No  had  habits.  Marrietl. 
Aibiress  il-174."i.  care  Editor  and  Puhllsher. 


GENKdtAt,  'lANAGER — Office  manager,  ac- 
eouutaiit.  display  and  classified  solicitor,  neeks 
N.  Y.  couneclion  with  general  or  specialty 
agenev  or  puldlelier.  Competent  to  handle  ad- 
vertlsiug  or  circulation  department:  recom¬ 
mended  liy  pulillshers  and  specials.  A  letter 
will  liriiia  full  particulars.  Address  11-1751, 
can-  Edlior  and  Publlslicr. 


MR.  PUBLISHER ! 

How  is  your  circulation  ? 


Does  it  satisfy  advertisers?  -Or  yourself?  How 
much  of  an  influence  will  it  be  in  the  coming 
campaign? 

J  am  a  thoroughly  competent  circulation 
manager,  of  wide  successful  experience,  in 
♦arge  and  medium  size  cities.  Am  seeking  en¬ 
gagement  as  circulation  manager,  business 
manager,  or  as  a  combination  of  both.  First 
class  references.  T-et  me  solve  your  problems. 
Write  or  wire  Ray  Williams,  32  Alexander 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classifleation,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE, 


GENERAL  MANAGER — of  dally  newspaper  de¬ 
sires  a  chance  into  bigger  field.  Newspaper  doc¬ 
tor,  with  a  personality.  Have  a  feature  that  Is 
alone  In  Its  class.  Have  one  wife,  two  cliildrcn 
and  good  bealtb.  If  there  is  a  newspaper  owner 
in  tbe  North  or  AVest  wbo  needs  a  regular  man 
to  look  after  his  Interests,  let  him  address  I  1756. 
care  Editor  and  Publisher,  or  forever  bold  bis 
peace. 


M.AN.AGING  EDITOR — ^Having  piaceil  three 
papers  on  paying  basis,  one  metropolitan,  am 
now  looking  for  connection  where  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  appreciated.  Experienced  as 
manager,  writer  of  editorials,  features,  para¬ 
graphs.  press  service  and  advertising;  especial¬ 
ly  strong  as  news  and  make-up  editor;  prac¬ 
tical  printer  and  efficiency  expert;  might  lease. 
-Address  11-1747.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NEWSI'APER  ADVEimSINO  MANAGER  — 
American,  36,  married,  16  years’  newspaper  and 
department  store  advertising  experience.  Valu¬ 
able  man  for  hustling  publisher  requiring  some 
one  al)SoluteIy  deiK-ndnhle  to  take  worry  of  ad¬ 
vertising  department  off  his  shoulders.  Tlds  man 
Is  a  success,  great  business  getter,  strongly 
ri-oommended,  never  unemployed.  Salary  $50, 
"High-Grade,”  I  1701,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


M.ANAGER — Practical  in  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy,  seeks  connection  on  dally  where  ability  and 
energy  are  desired,  and  where  an  Interest  cun 
lie  acquired  later.  Recognized  executive  and  ex¬ 
pert  in  advertising,  circulation  and  meelianical 
departments.  Will  deliver  the  goods  in  live- 
wire  style.  Address  Bovee,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher,  AVorld  Building,  New  York  City. 

NEW.SPAPER  ADVERTISING  MANAGER.— 
30.  sneeessful  business  getter,  department  store 
pnbltcity  expert,  wants  charge  of  advertising 
with  a  lire  city  publisher;  $50  to  start.  Just 
tlie  man  to  derelop  contracts  and  stimulate  un¬ 
productive  accounts  through  promotion  work.  16 
years  coiiy  writing  and  soliciting  experience. 
Ahsointely  clean  record  and  of  proven  ability. 
Now  advertising  director  $1,000,000  corporation. 
"Opportunity,”  H  1734,  care  Editor  and  Pub 
Usher _  _ 

NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
AND  SUIT. — Highly  suecessful,  wide  experience, 
seeks  oiientng  with  organization  where  effloienej 
is  demanded  and  eomix-nsatlon  ade<inate ;  mmlerii 
methods,  no  four  flusher.  Address  I  17G2,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

NEWSP.APBR  MAN — Experienced,  seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  live  publication  or  with  manufac¬ 
turers  having  advertising  department.  Address 
IM7.50.  care  Fhlltor  and  Pnbllslier. 

NEWSPAPER  M.AN — Of  20  years’  experience 
desires  position  with  advertising  agency  to  write 
copy.  Address  H-1752.  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPA1«1-;R  WO.MAN — Woman,  age  35.  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  with  ten  years’  varied  newspa¬ 
per  experience  (from  retsirter  to  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  editor-ln-chlef)  wants  a  good  Job. 
with  Tesponslblilty  and  corresponding  pay.  Not 
necessarily  in  New  York.  Address  H-1748.  care 
Editor  nod  Puhllsher. _ 


OFFICE  BOY — Ambitions,  well-cdncated  boy 
of  17  desires  eonneetion  with  N.  Y.  Advertising 
Agency  as  office  boy.  Freehand  drawing  and 
lettering  highly  deveiopetl ;  well  reeommendeil. 
Small  salary  no  bar.  Address  1-1765,  care  Edl- 
tor  and  Publisher. _ 

I’ROMOTING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING-^ - 
A  young  man,  I'nlverslty  graduate,  of  excellent 
experience  ftnd  provetl  skill  in  promoting  Classi¬ 
fied  and  Want  A.Ivertlslng  and  efficiently  manag¬ 
ing  such  a  department,  is  at  pnwnt  disengaged 
and  open  for  eonneotioii,  jH-rnmnently  or  temiio. 
rnrlly.  wltli  a  newspnpor  seeking  tlie  iieneflt  of 
such  service.  Higiiest  references.  Address  I 
1783,  care  Editor  and  Piihllslier. 

PT'BLTSHBR’S  ASSISTANT— The  owner  and 
editor  of  a  trade  Journal,  located  in  a  New  York 
State  district  of  35.000  inhabitants,  but  exelii- 
slve  In  Its  field  and  international  in  seoiie.  wants 
a  general  assistant;  a  man  siifflelently  experi¬ 
enced  and  versatile  to  assist  in  all  branches-  - 
one  who.  if  necessary,  eonld  get  out  the  pajier, 
when  familiar  with  the  field.  Address  in  own 
handwriting,  giving  essential  partienlars.  Ad¬ 
dress.  “General  Assistant,”  1-1770,  care  Editor 
and  Puhllsher. _  _ 


PUBLISHER.  general  manager,  or  editor 
wants  pos'tlon.  Twenty-five  years’  sneeessful 
experience  on  large  dailies  ns  pnldisher  or  own¬ 
er.  A  hnllder  with  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  G  1657,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


_  MISCELLANEOUS 

Advertisements  under  this  classifleation  flftem 
cents  per  tine,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  tins. 


IVANTKD  TO  Bi’Y— M  idem  Daily  NewspaiK  r 
Plant  III  goiHi,  live  progressive  city,  not  less 
tlian  fifty  thoiisnnd  iHipidatloii ;  loeatisl  norlli  be- 
twien  Billie  and  Buffalo.  M’llI  buy  oulriglit  or 
take  over  controlling  Interest  with  man  wbo  tlior- 
onghly  niiderstands  mecbanlcnl  department  ns 
inirtiier.  Address  giving  full  particulars.  J.  II. 
Bnwden.  809  North  Fourth  Street.  St.  Igniis,  Mo. 


3,000  Words  a  Week.— 

“Hot  stuff,”  too,  Fala.  and  squilis.  Ex- 
elusive  territory.  Samples.  Write  to  Iliihn, 
314  Grove,  Iji  Porte,  Iiiil. 

CIRCI'LATION  MAN— HOW  ABOUT  YOUR 
CIRCULATION? — 1  plan  original  campaigns  that 
|ia.y.  Clement  Moore,  Circulation  Specialist,  New 
Egypt,  N.  J.  ,  1 .  .  . 


Experienced  managing  editor  de¬ 
sires  to  affiliate  with  a  substantial 
newspaper  property.  Will  invest  not 
to  exceed  $125,000  cash  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  services,  under  satisfactory 
conditions.  Will  not  insist  on  con¬ 
trol.  Proposition  N.  H. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Connecticut  Weekly 


$2,000  cash  and  a  small  amount  in 
deferred  payments  will  buy  a  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly  paper  in  a  desirable 
field.  Splendid  chance  for  doubling 
the  present  business. 

HARWEIA.,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Kewspaper  and  .Magazine  PropertUs. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 

36% 

On  Investment 

Northwestern  educational  center ; 
growing  small  city,  white  way  lights. 
Independent  weekly,  commanding  cir¬ 
culation  ;  no  daily  within  100  miles. 
Over  $9,0(X)  annual  receipts ;  actual 
value  cfiuipmcnt  $8,535.  Price,  $9,750, 
$6.(KXJ  cash  desired. 

Proposition  942x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

yewapaper  Propertiea, 
lalTCIIFlFIlaU.  IIzIa. 


HELP  WANTED 

AdvertUementf  under  thU  claeni/lcatirm,  fifteen 
cente  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
.  words  to  the  line. 

AOVKRTISINO  SOLiriTORS—KHtnbliHiHMl  firm 
thiintf  hiisincBH  with  iiowspaiH^rs  critt 

list*  two  snlloitors.  Miint  Ix'  yoiiDK  m<*n  with  very 
K‘xmI  roforonops,  Thosp  with  oxporlenpp  of  aolhit- 
iriK  ftir  BfMcinl  p«Ros  (n<»t  BiKHlnl  (xlitlons)  pre- 
forml.  IVrinnnont  i»osltlons.  C'ommixxion  ha««l«. 
Khpint  opportunity  for  advnnromont  to  positions 
staff  innnatfors  witli  salary  ainl  cuimiission. 
Rpplios  oonlhlpiitial.  Address  I  ITTh,  rare  Kdltor 
and  l*iddi'<h(T. 


CITY  BDI'rOU — Kxpcripnfcd.  tlioroiiKlily  ro- 
liahle.  with  full  i)artloiilars  rpcardinjc  salary  px- 
|K»oted.  For  Canadian  Nowspappr.  Ai»p]y  1-1772. 
raro  K.ditor  and  Pnhlishor. _ 


NK\VSI»Al»KU  AHVKKTISINC.  SOIdCH’Olt  If 
you  aro  u  kihkI  nowspa|K>r  advprtisiiit;  solicitor, 
with  plenty  etf  liustlo.  yrit,  ptjinli,  force,  alddi- 
(‘ati«>n.  <\|H*rii-iicc  and  tl};ht. 

If  you  can  prove  it. 

If  you  call  show  records  of  what  y<»u  are  tiohiL' 
now. 

if  you  (>nn  make  };ood  in  an  eastern  iiietrop  dis 
—  ill  the  hijf  fiidd. 

Write  III!  nliout  yourself,  ape.  photoprapli,  s|m* 
eifle  local  accuunfs  you  are  now  eallliii;  on.  send 
elippinps  of  their  advertlsomoiits  in  ytiur 
Address  I  17H|.  e;ire  F.ilitor  and  riilillsher. 


IM’RLISHKU  AND  MANACKU— Desire  to  pet 
In  touch  with  pRrty  to  start  a  iMunl-inoiitlily 
pidillcntion  nNwip  the  linos  of  a  trade  !:a|H‘r  or 
iioiise  orpnn  to  lawyers  In  connection  wltli  a 
successful  huslneSs  servinp  lawyers  (estnhlishetl 
l''h7).  Paper  can  Is*  luhlished  as  adjunct  t4i 
present  husiness  or  If  party  d<‘slrcs  Interest,  in¬ 
vestment  can  U*  arranped.  Imt  Inveatmoiit  not 
necessary.  Party  must  have  clean  record.  .Ad¬ 
dress  with  full  particulars.  care  <»f 

I'Mltor  and  Piildlslier. 


RKPOUTFRS — Two  pood  reimrtrrs  wante<1  for 
larpe  Canadian  City  Dally.  State  full  partieu 
Inrs  in  first  letter.  Write  I  t77fl,  care  K.ditor 
and  PnhHshcr _ 


TKLEORAPH  KDITOU— Opportunity  for  first 
ehiss  man  with  exfierienoe.  T>nrpe  t'anadian  daily. 
Write.  State  salary  expected,  full  partlciilnrs. 
1  1774.  care  Editor  ami  Puhllsher. 


H.  M.  Nimtno,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Saturday  Nipht.  and  Fred  Veon. 
formerly  of  the  St.  Douis  (M'l  ) 
Star,  have  just  started  the  T^os 
p<*Io.s  Saturday  Night.  The  fir.st  <  i- 
tion  comes  out  Ai>ril  8.  The  adver¬ 
tising  in  tho  Kast  will  be  represented 
by  Logan  Payne  office. 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

George  Batten  Co.,  4th  Ave  Bldg., 
New  York  city,  is  preparing  a  news¬ 
paper  list  for  the  Cliquot  Club  Co.,  ‘‘C. 
C.  C.”  Products,  Millis,  Mass.;  is  mak¬ 
ing  1,700  line  contracts  with  some  Con¬ 
necticut  newspapers  for  Bird  &  Son, 
Roofing,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  and  On¬ 
tario,  Can.,  and  is  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  cities  where  they  have 
agents,  for  the  Stein-Block  Co.,  “Stein- 
Block  aothes,”  164  St.  Paul  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.1.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  44  E.  2.Srd 
Street,  New  York  city,  and  Chicago,  Ill., 
is  again  making  contracts  with  new.s- 
papers  in  selected  sections,  for  C.  B. 
&  Q.  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  will 
shortly  use  large  space  in  new.spapers 
for  the  Lever  Bros.,  “Lux  Soap  Flakes," 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Eugene  McGuckin  Co.,  105  No.  13th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  placing  16 
inch  4  time  orders  with  a  few  news¬ 
papers  in  special  sections  for  the  Giant 
Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Morse  International  *  Agency,  4th 
Ave.,  and  30th  Street,  New  York  city, 
is  again  sending  out  orders  to  some 
New  England  newspapers  for  the  Weir 
Stove  (.’o.,  “Glenwood  Stoves  and 
Ranges,"  Taunton,  Mass. 


Rubl>er.set  Co.,  “Kubberset  Tooth 
Brush,”  56  Ferry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
is  transferring  its  adverti.sing  to 
Wiliams  &  Cunningham,  59  E.  Madison 
Street,  t^icago.  Ill.  This  agency  is 
al.so  making  contracts  with  some  West¬ 
ern  newspapers  for  the  Knickerbocker 
Mfg.  Co.,  “Bath  Spray  Brush,”  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  Clothing,  36 
So.  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  re¬ 
newing  some  of  their  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts  through  the  above-named  agency. 


Freeman  Adv.  Agency,  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  sending  out  orders  to  some 
Southern  newspapers  for  E.  M.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service. 

115  Broadway.  New  York. 

FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO., 

26-28  Beaver  St..  New  York. 

TeL  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers*  Representatives 

KATZ  M.  L., 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CONE,  LORENZEN  *  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY, 

Chicago  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office.  1  W.  34th  St. 


GLASS.  JOHN. 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN.  CO.. 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Kraage  Bldg.,  Detroit  MicL 


American  Spectator  Co.,  Star  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  placing  its  ad¬ 
vertising  through  Ewing  &  Miles,  1482 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 


Husband  &  Thomas  Co.,  58  E.  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  is  sending 
out  600  line  one  time  orders  to  a  few 
Western  newspapers  for  the  Portage 
Rubtier  Oo.,  Akron,  Ohioi 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  are  again  placing  orders  with 
some  Western  newspapers  for  the  Win- 
ton  Motor  Car  Co.,  Automobiles;  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  They  will  shortly  place  orders 
with  newspapers  for  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.,  Stephens  Six  Auto,  Freeport  and 
Moline,  Ill. 


George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  is  again  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  large  cities  for  B. 
Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  “House  of  Kup- 
penheimer  Clothing,”  415  So.  Franklin 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  This  agency  is 
al.so  making  a  few  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers,  in  selected  sections,  for  the 
Ixjcomobile  Co.,  “Locomobile  Truck,”  2 
Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Cheltenham  .Advertising  Agency,  11 
E.  36th  Street,  New  York  city,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  to  large  city  newspapers 
for  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  April 
nunil)er,  11  E.  36th  Street,  New  York 
city. 


Fitz  Chemical  Co.,  “Dri  Foot  Shoe 
Dressing,”  Phillipsburgh,  N.  ,1.,  has 
transferred  its  advertising  to  Calkins 
and  Holden,  250  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
city. 


W.  S.  Hill  Co„  Vandergrift  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  sending  out  orders 
to  newspapers,  in  selected  sections,  for 
the  William  Penn  Hotel  and  Fort  Pitt 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dunlap-Ward  Adv.  Co.,  123  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  again 
making  some  1,000  line  contracts  with 
Western  newspapers  for  the  Chandler 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


American  Seedtape  Co.,  “Seedtape 
Simplifies  Gardening,”  3919  Woolworth 
Bldg.,  New  York  city,  is  transferring 
its  adverti.sing  to  the  Baver-Stroud 
Corp.,  200  5th  Ave.,  New  York  city, 
and  will  shortly  place  orders  with  a 
.selected  list  of  newspapers. 


Hanff-Metzger,  95  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  city,  arc  placing  orders  with  some 
New  Jer.sey  newspapers  for  the 
Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Car  Co.,  “Mitch¬ 
ell  Auto,”  Racine,  Wis. 


Looking  for  Summer  Resort  Advertising 

Even  thus  early  in  the  year,  news¬ 
paper  publi.shers  in  Massachusetts  and 
along  the  famous  North  Shore  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Hay  are  looking  for  a  ban¬ 
ner  summer  for  resort  advertising. 
With  prosperity  smiling  upon  the 
wealthy  people  who  yearly  come  to 
Massachusetts  to  summer,  they  are  to 
i»e  considered  esj)ecially  good  prospects 
on  re.sort  advertising.  Many  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  la.st  summer  did  not  “go  strong” 
on  resort  news,  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  war  copy  that  was 
seeing  the  light  of  day.  This  summer, 
however,  war  news  is  likely  to  be  some¬ 
what  dimini.shed  and  resort  news — and 
advertising — will  l)e  more  noticeable. 


London  (dubs  Advertise 

The  unprecedented  spectacle  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  clubs  in  London 
actually  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
for  members  is  one  of  the  results  of 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  war. 
Chibs  on  I’all  Me.ll  and  IMccadilly  that 
for  years  have  had  waiting  lists  so 
long  that  members  rushed  round  to 
enter  their  sons’  names  immediately 
after  the  christening  have  abolished 
entrance  fees  and  are  clamoring  for 
candidates. 


A  SAD  AND  NEEDY  CASE 


Advertising  Man  Loses  Mind,  and  His 
Family  Must  Be  Provided  For. 

What  is  there  about  newspaper  work 
that  makes  men  careless  about  saving 
money?  Is  it  because  their  work  is  so 
fa.scinating  and  absorbing  that  they  for¬ 
get  self  in  their  desire  to  achieve  in  their 
profession?  There  are  notable  excep¬ 
tions  among  newspaper  workers  as  re¬ 
gards  saving  money  systematically,  but 
in  New  York,  where  the  salaries  paid 
are  higher  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  there  is  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  who  has  .saved  a  sufficient 
amount  to  provide  against  a  long  siege 
of  illne.ss  or  to  meet  some  unu.sual 
emergency.  There  is  a  greater  percent¬ 
age  of  thrift  among  the  workers  in  the 
composing  rooms,  the  press  rooms,  the 
.stereotype  rooms,  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  than  among  the  editors,  special 
writers,  reporters,  artists,  managers,  and 
the  advertising  men. 

But  in  extenuation  of  the  improvi¬ 
dence  of  newspaper  workers  as  a  whole 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  no  body  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  any  line  of 
work  accomplish  more  for  the  general 
good  than  they  do  or  who  are  more 
lavish  in  their  charities  than  they  are. 
Coming  in  contact  more  intimately  with 
every  side  of  life,  as  they  do,  their  sym¬ 
pathies  are  keener,  therefore  their  re.» 
sponse  to  appeals  for  needed  help  is  in¬ 
stantaneous  and  extremely  generous. 
Their  charities  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  unfortunate  among  their  own 
number.  They  travel  in  the  byways 
and  highways.  They  know  life.  A  big 
percentage  of  their  incomes,  which 
might  1m“  .«aved,  goes  toward  helping 
others.  It  is  the  natural  prompting  of 
their  hearts. 

They  stand  by  one  of  their  own  when 
trouble  comes  along  in  a  splendid  way. 
It  was  recently  brought  to  the  attention 
of  a  few  men  that  an  advertising  man, 
broken  in  health,  probably  beyond  hope 
of  recovery,  had  exhau.sted  his  savings. 
He  had  been  unable  to  work  for  several 
months.  His  wife — re.sourceful,  devoted, 
economical — had  made  every  dollar 
count. 

•Just  at  the  threshold  of  the  break  in 
his  health,  with  the  outlook  darker  than 
it  had  ever  been  in  his  career,  he  and 
his  wife,  without  children  of  their  own, 
felt  it  necessary  to  ^provide  a  home  for 
the  children  of  the  wife’s  sister,  who  had 
died  soon  after  her  hu.sband’s  death. 

Shirk  a  responsibility?  Not  they! 
Guided  by  selfish  motive?  Not  they! 
Here  W’as  a  duty  to  perform.  They  gave 
of  what  they  had — shared  it  gladly — to 
keep  the  children  together — to  give  them 
a  home. 

Complaint  of  any  kind  from  either 
husband  or  wife?  Not  a  word!  They 
bore  their  cross  until  after  every  dollar 
had  lieen  exhausted.  The  hu.sband,  very, 
very  ill — with  mind  incapable  of  grasp¬ 
ing  the  situation — was  unconscious  of 
the  tragedy  that  his  household  faced. 
A  friend  called  at  the  house.  The  wife, 
proud,  courageous,  never  uttered  a 
word  that  would  indicate  their  financial 
condition,  but  the  friend  divined  it. 

He  telephoned  his  impressions  to  a 
former  as.sociate  of  the  husband.  In¬ 
quiries  were  made  in  a  roundabout 
way.  It  was  learned  that  immediate  as¬ 
sistance  was  needed.  A  few  men — a 
very  few — were  asked  to  subscribe  to 
a  fund  to  turn  over  to  the  wife.  The 
response  was  Immediate — checks  for  fif¬ 
ty  dollar.s,  twenty-five  dollars,  fifteen 
dollars,  ten  dollars,  five  dollars,  came 
pouring  in.  Other  workers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field — hearing  of  a  fellow  work¬ 
er’s  distress— .sent  in  the  percentage  of 
their  income  that  they  are  always  will¬ 
ing  to  give  to  help  one  of  the  craft. 

This  advertising  man  has  become 
dangerously  violent,  and  has  been  sent 
to  a  .sanitarium,  where  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  him  will  be  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week. 

The  money  thus  far  raised  will  pro¬ 


vide  the  wife  with  home  necessities  for 
pos.sibly  three  months,  and  also  pay  the 
sanitarium  charges  for  a  similar  period. 
Is  it  blessed  to  give? 

The  same  men  who  subscribed  at  the 
first  call  will  again  subscribe  as  the 
need  develops — for  that  wife  and  those 
children  will  not  be  permitted  to  suffer. 
The  husband,  poor  fellow,  is  probaldy 
beyond  human  aid,  except  that  all  must 
be  done  that  is  possible  to  do  to  make 
him  comfortable  as  long  as  he  lives. 

It  is  tough  to  be  stricken  in  the  prime 
of  life,  but  that  happens  to  many  news¬ 
paper  workers.  The  nature  of  their 
work  draws  on  every  ounce  of  their 
strength,  and  none  but  those  with  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  physiques  can  staiiil 
the  pace.  This  man  broke  physically 
just  at  a  time  of  life  when  men  are 
supposed  to  be  in  their  prime. 

Will  newspaper  and  adverti.sing 
workers  who  read  this  article  send  a 
check  to  Miss  L.  B.  Krause,  Treasurer, 
2  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  for 
whatever  their  hearts  prompt  them  to 
give? 


SPHINX  ARMY  AND  NAVY  NIGHT 

Monthly  Dinner  Devoted  to  a  Discus¬ 
sion  of  Preparedness. 

The  Sphinx  Club,  of  New  York  city, 
celebrated  its  annual  dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening,  with  an  "Army  and  Navy 
Night,”  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
.About  1,000  men,  including  some  of  the 
lie.st  known  citizens  of  New  York,  were 
present.  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman  presided. 

The  speakers  were  CoL  Edwin  F. 
Glenn,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Eastern  Department,  at  Governor's 
Island;  Rear-Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary, 
former  Congressman  William  E.  ('ai¬ 
der,  Brig.-Gen.  John  G.  Eddy,  of  the 
National  Guard  of  New  York,  and 
l,awrence  W.  Luellan,  the  inventor  of 
a  system  of  mobile  coast  armament  now 
being  considered  by  the  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army. 

Responding  to  the  toast,  “The  Army." 
Col.  Glenn  declared  that  the  American 
army  is  the  most  pathetic  thing  that 
ever  came  along  in  history.  In  regard 
to  the  Mexican  situation,  he  said .  that 
if  the  Cnited  States  is  forced  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  Mexico  to  establish  a  stable 
Government,  it  will  mean  a  job  that 
will  take  at  least  five  years  to  accom- 
pli.sh,  and  the  minimum  army  that  mu.st 
be  called  into  service  will  be  from  400,- 
000  to  500,000  trained  men. 

Admiral  Peary  spoke  on  “The  Navy," 
and  Congressman  Calder  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  Government  is 
short  of  ammunition,  large  field  guns, 
and  coa.st  artillery  of  the  large  calibre 
now  made  necessary  by  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  modern  ways  of  making 
war,  as  illustrated  by  the  European 
struggle. 

Among  those  at  the  dinner  were  ('ap- 
tain  Charles  E.  Kilbourne,  IT.  S.  A.;  Ar. 
tillery  officers  of  the  Eastern  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army:  Commander  W.  E. 
Crank,  IT.  S.  N. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nehe- 
miah  H.  Boynton,  Major-Gen.  Edward 
C.  Young  of  the  National  Guard  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  Major  Allan  L.  Reagan,  N.  G.  N. 
Y. :  ('ommander  Robert  P.  Forshew.  of 
the  New  York  Naval  Militia;  Collin 
Armstrong,  Walter  R.  Addlck.s,  .Tohn  T 
Ballou,  jr..  Captain  E.  B.  Baldwin,  Wal¬ 
ter  B.  Cowperthwait.  Commander  Kd- 
ward  T.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Naval  Mili¬ 
tia:  Edward  Hungerford,  Commander 
hlarl  B.  Je.ssup,  U.  S.  N. ;  Bradford  Mer- 
mill.  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Nimitz.  U.  S.  N.: 
John  A.  Thayer,  and  Commander  A- 
B.  Fry,  of  the  Naval  Militia. 

On  to  Philly  (Committee 

F.  St.  John  Richards,  President  'f 
the  Six  Point  I,eague.  of  New  Yoi':. 
has  appointed  the  following  committee 
to  arrange  the  details  for  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  league  members  at  the 
Convention  of  the  A.s.soclated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  in  Philadelphia 
next  June;  Isolds  Gilman,  chairman: 
Dan  A.  (’arroll,  Walter  H.  Story.  .1. 
Finley,  and  Hugh  Burke.  All  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  are  represrmtatives  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  newspapers. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Frank  M.  Lawrence,  secretary  of  the 
(ieorge  Hatten  Company,  of  New  York 
city,  was  in  Smithport,  Va.,  this  week, 
attending  the  funeral  of  his  father. 

S.  Hunter  Kichey,  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
has  taken  a  position  in  the  promotion 
and  sales  department  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  of  New  York  city. 
Before  coming  to  New  York,  Mr.  Richey 
was  manager  of  the  Anderson  branch 
of  the  Russell  M.  Seed  Company  of 
Indianapolis. 

P.  B.  Dana  has  resigned  as  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Power-Alexan- 
der  and  Jenkins  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to  become  general  manager  of 
the  Michigan  Parfay  Company,  recent¬ 
ly  organized  to  market  in  Michigan  a 
soft  drink  known  as  "Parfay.”  For  the 
past  19  years  Mr.  Dana  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  advertising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  He  has  marketed,  planned 
and  directed  the  advertising  for  many 
large  concerns.  He  will  have  full 
charge  of  the  sales  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  new  company. 

George  M.  Davis,  manager  of  the 
Internal  Gear  Drive  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  the  David-Whitney 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Stewart  Motor  Corporation  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  which  city  he  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  E.  R. 
Thomas  Motor  Company  many  years 
ago  and,  later,  assistant  .sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Pierce-Arrow 
Motor  Car  Company. 

Gridley  Adams,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer 
Corporation  of  New  York  city,  is  leav¬ 
ing  that  company  to  join  the  Macavoy 
Advertising  Agency  of  Chicago,  having 
lx)ught  an  Interest  In  the  Macavoy 
company. 

Will  H.  Griffin,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
has  for  some  time  made  a  specialty  of 
real  estate  work,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  James  G. 
Pierce  Associated  Real  Estate  Com¬ 
panies,  In  Detroit.  He  was-  editor  and 
owner  of  an  Upper  Michigan  newspaper 
before  entering  the  advertising  field. 

Charles  Koethen,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Abraham  and 
Straus  Department  Store,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  as.sumed  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Brandeis 
stores  in  Omaha,  Neb.  Mr.  Koethen 
began  his  career  in  the  advertising  field 
more  than  sixteen  years  ago  and  attain¬ 
ed  marked  success  both  in  advertising 
agency  and  in  department  store  work. 
He  has  been  with  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  Jules  P.  Storm, 
Charles  Austin  Bates,  and  Tobias 
Brothers. 

L.  E.  Swinehart,  of  the  Carl  M.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
resigned  and  formed  a  connection  with 
lyord  and  Thomas,  of  Chicago. 

Frank  J.  Black,  of  Boston,  will  be  a 
judge  in  the  newspaper  advertising 
contest  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
Spring  Display  Week  in  Boston,  March 
27  to  April  1,  Inclusive.  Mr.  Black  is 
advertising  manager  for  William  Fi- 
lene  and  Son,  of  Boston,  and  chairman 
of  the  retail  division  of  the  Associated 
Advcrti.sing  Clubs  of  the  World. 

George  A.  Townsend,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager  of  S.  F.  Bowser  and  Co.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  resigned.  As  yet  no 
successor  has  been  named. 
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C.  D.  Wheeler,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  at 
S.  F.  Bowser  and  Company's  plant. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  George  A.  Town¬ 
send,  the  former  advertising  manager, 
is  in  New  York  familiarizing  himsalf 
with  his  new  duties  at  the  office  of  the 
Hill  Publishing  Company. 

Harry  J.  Grant,  vice-president  of 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  special  represen¬ 
tatives,  New  York  and  Chicago,  will,  on 
April  3,  assume  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Herman  Black,  who  goes  to 
the  Chicago  American. 

Arthur  Weldon,  who  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  R.  H.  White 
Co.,  of  Boston,  for  some  time,  has  sev¬ 
ered  his  connection  with  that  firm  and 
is  now  advertising  manager  for  J.  R. 
Libby  and  Company,  of  Portland,  Me. 

Fred  Wellman  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor 
Works,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mr.  Well¬ 
man  was  recently  confidential  assistant 
and  advertising  counsel  to  Carl  G. 
Fisher,  of  the  Indianapolis  Motor  Speed¬ 
way  and  of  Prestolite.  He  succeeds 
C.  V.  McGuire,  who  has  joined  the 
Cheltenham  Advertising  Agency  in 
New  York  city. 

Jos.  H.  Schrader  has  been  with  the 
G.  Ix)gan  Payne  Co.  since  March  13, 
looking  after  the  advertising  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Saturday  Night  and  the  IjOS  An¬ 
geles  Saturday  Night. 

At>ram  W.  Smith  has  taken  charge  of 
the  classified  advertising  page  on  the 
Tacoma  Dally  News.  Mr.  Smith  was 
for  two  years  a  member  of  the  journal- 
i.sm  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  for  two  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  Olympia  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Olympia,  Wash. 

H.  H.  Imray,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Col- 
lin-Armstrong  Advertising  Agency  of 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Imray  was  for¬ 
merly  identified  with  the  advertising 
succe.ss  of  a  number  of  Philadelphia 
manufacturers.  He  brings  to  the  Col- 
lln-Armstrong  Company  a  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  and  broad  creative  ideas, 
gathered  during  his  association  with 
the  best  known  advertising  agencies 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

C.  E.  Ruttan  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Street  Railways  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  and  opened  a  private 
art  studio  in  New  York  city. 

Harry  I.  Cohen  has  become  affiliated 
with  the  Hugh  McAtamney  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Cohen  formerly  was  In  charge  of  the 
buyer.s’  page  of  the  New  York  Times. 
He  is  the  son  of  Rabbi  Cohen,  of  New 
York. 


Directory  of  Chicago  Specials 
C.  George  Krogness,  the  popular  .spe¬ 
cial  representative,  Marquette  Building, 
Chicago,  has  lasued  the  twenty-second 
edition  of  his  directory  of  Chicago  spe¬ 
cials  and  the  papers  they  represent.  It 
is  a  valuable  help  to  advertisers  and 
advertising  agents  everywhere. 


Canadian  Agency  Changes  Name 

Toronto,  March  14. — The  Canadian 
advertising  agency,  known  heretofore 
as  Ads-Limited,  will  in  future  do  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  name  of  R.  C.  Smith  & 
Son,  IJmited,  letters  patent  changing 
the  name  having  been  secured.  The 
alteration  ha.s  been  made  in  order  to 
have  the  per.sonality  of  the  principles 
more  clo.sely  identified  with  the  name 
of  the  firm.  R.  C.  Smith  was  formerly 
with  the  Toronto  Globe  and  his  son, 
Adam  F.  Smith,  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canadian  William  A.  Rog¬ 
ers  Co.  The  agency's  office  is  in  To¬ 
ronto. 


Wants  Stale-wide  Ad  Cluh 

The  formation  of  a  State-wide  ad¬ 
vertising  men's  club  is  the  proposition 
made  by  John  W.  Newman  to  the 
Oklahoma  City  Ad  Club  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 
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EVENING  TRIBUNE . Dea  Moines 

Essontial  to  covering  Des  Moines  and  viclnltjr. 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING . Des  Moines 

More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  paj.  Member  Audit  Bureau  ot 
Clrculatlona. 


VINDICATOR  . . . Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


times  . . . Erie 

HAILY  DEIMIOCRAT  .Johnstown 


KENTUCKY 


TIMBS-LBADER 


.Wilkes-Barre 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Loulgvllle.  Kj: 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  in 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES  PICAYUNE . ^ew  Orleans 

*  MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue) . Jackson 


Ijist  Gov.  Statement — Daily,  11,403;  Sunday, 
lOxIOS.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2%  cents  line. 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


AMERICAN  . . 

"The  Twentieth  Century  Paper  of  Texas'’  Is 
absolutely  Independent,  printing  all  tbs  newa  all 
the  time  and  printing  It  Brat.  Seventy  per  cent, 
city  circulation  by  carrier. 


CHRONICLE  .Honaton 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  clrcnlation  of  85,000 
daily  and  45.000  Sunday. 


MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE.  Morning  and  Evening.. 

.  .Minneapolis 

MISSOURI 

POST-DISPATCH . 

....St.  Louis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  its  territory  with  the 
heaiitlful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Circu¬ 
lation  first  six  months.  1915; 


Sunday  avt-rage  .  350,066 

Dally  and  Sunday . 204,407 


MONTANA 


MIXER  . Rutte 

Average  dally,  11.684.  Sunday.  17.971,  for  3 
months  ending  March  3l8t.  1915. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SENTINEL  . Winston-Salem 

October  gov't  report  6,84.3,  net  gain  October, 
1915,  over  October,  1014,  1,028  copies. 


UTAH. 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN . Salt  city 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD . HarriaoDbarg 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  In 
the  richest  Agricnitnral  County  In  United  States. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattie 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


FREE  PRESS  . London 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publlsheri  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiaer  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation. 


ILLINOIS. 


SKANDIXAVEN  . Chicago 


NEBRASKA. 

FREIE  PRESSE  (CIr.  128,384) _ 

NEW  YORK. 

BOBLLBTTINO  DSLLA  8BRA.... 

...New  York 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


KANSAS  CENTRAL  AD  BUREAU 

Meeting  Will  Soon  be  Called  in  Kansas 
City  to  Perfect  Organization. 

The  Kansas  Editor,  published  by  the 
IK'partment  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  is  presistently  pur- 
suiuK  its  campaign  for  the  establishing 
of  a  Kansas  Newspaper  Central  Bu¬ 
reau,  to  which  one  fifth  of  the  State's 
newspapers  have  subscribed  all  but 
a  few  hundred  dollars  of  the 
first  $5,000  called  for.  When  the 
$5,000  is  in  hand,  a  meeting  will 
l>e  called  in  Topeka  for  those  who  wish 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  details  of  the 
organization.  The  checks  will  then  be 
turned  over  to  the  properly  constituted 
authority. 

When  $5,000  is  subscribed  another 
$5,000  will  be  available  from  the  State. 
This  second  $5,000  will  be  used  to 
gather  commercial,  industrial,  and 
sociological  information  of  the  State. 
It  will  be  prepared  in  readaVde  form  and 
commercial  clubs,  real  estate  men,  im¬ 
migration  bureaus  of  railroads,  and 
any  others  may  have  access  to  the  in¬ 
formation. 

Prof.  Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  Editor,  and  leader  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bureau  campaign,  says: 

“The  newspapers  will  find  the  sur¬ 
veys  relating  to  the  purcha.sing  power 
of  various  communities,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  merchandise,  the  standards  of 
living,  tiank  deposits,  crop  data,  silo  and 
other  farm  improvements  under  way 
and  contemplated,  industrial  opportun¬ 
ities,  and  hundreds  of  other  charts,  of 
direct  value  in  campaigns  for  national 
business.  No  matter  how  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  \ised  it  will  be  fir.st  class  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  State  of  Kan.sas.’’ 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ROTARIANS 

Publishers  deYoung,  Kellogg  and  Others 

.Address  Them  on  Publicity  Day. 

San  FitANCKsco,  March  13. — M.  H.  de 
Young,  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  was  the  first  speaker  who 
addi-e.ssed  the  Rotarians  at  their  Pub¬ 
licity  Day  luncheon.  His  talk  was  on 
“How  Advertising  Succeeds”  and  in 
particular,  “The  Kind  of  Advertising 
That  Pays.”  He  said  in  part: 

“There  is  much  money  wasted  in  ad¬ 
vertising  by  men  who  do  not  show  good 
judgment  in  placing  it.  Itinerant  ad¬ 
vertising  in  programmes,  special  pub¬ 
lications,  and  in  monthly  and  weekly 
doses,  does  not  and  cannot  bring  about 
any  definite  result.s.  Advertising  must 
be  kept  up  daily,  or  as  often  as  cir- 
cum.stances  require.  The  name  of  the 
article  of  the  firm  must  be  kept  con- 
.stantly  iK'fore  the  public  so  as  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  bring  them  to  your 
store.” 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher  of  the  Call, 
spoke  briefly  on  the  value  of  widely 
<'irculating  newspapers  to  any  city. 
“.•\lM>ut  the  lx‘st  thing  a  community  can 
have  is  prosperous  newspapers.  Pros¬ 
perous  daily  publications  comprise  a 
valuable  community  asset  because  they 
have  the  money  to  properly  advertise 
the  city  in  which  they  are  published, 
over  a  very  wide  area.  For  this  reason 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  business  man 
to  help  spread  the  gospel  of  his  city  by 
advertising.  Advertising  provides  the 
means  by  which  the  newspapers  are 
enabled  to  .spread  the  gospel.” 

Among  the  other  speakers  were 
Frank  P.  Mclx?nnan,  editor  of  the  To- 
IM-ka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  and  J.  B. 
Pinkham,  representing  the  Examiner. 
The  latter  discussed  advertising  as  the 
duty  of  the  merchant. 


Evening  Post  City  Staff  Dinner 

The  city  staff  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  I’ost  held  its  annual  dinner  last 
Friday  night,  at  Farrish's  Chop  House, 
64  John  Street,  New  York  city.  Law¬ 
rence  Perry  was  the  toastmaster  and 
“orchestra.”  About  twenty-five  mem- 
iM  fs  of  the  staff  and  alumni  were  pres¬ 
ent. 


ADVERTISING  PAYS  CHURCHES 

Buffalo  Congregational  Clergymen  So 
Decide  at  Annual  Banquet. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Ministers’  conference  at  the  First 
Congregational  Chuch,  the  discussion 
led  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carl  D.  Case, 
touching  on  the  need  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  and  general  publicity  for  churches 
won  unanimous  approval. 

“Publicity  is  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity,”  said  Dr.  Case.  “When 
Christ  told  us  to  ‘tell  the  people,’  lie 
meant  for  us  to  advertise.  This  adver¬ 
tising  must  pos.sess  certain  character¬ 
istics  in  order  to  attain  that  for  which 
we  are  striving.  In  our  publicity  we 
must  show  the  reader  that  in  the 
church  can  be  found  all  the  legitimate 
desires  of  life;  we  must  express  phil- 
anthrophy,  and  we  must  adapt  our¬ 
selves  to  the  type  of  people  we  are 
trying  to  reach;  we  must  speak  in 
their  own  language. 

“Church  publicity  must  be  honest 
and  sincere;  it  must  have  a  hopeful 
ring  in  order  to  show  we  are  confident 
of  the  success  of  our  own  endeavors. 
To  attain  this  we  must  also  be  posi¬ 
tive  about  w’hat  we  say.” 

Dr.  Case  then  spoke  of  the  unique 
methods  of  advertising  recently  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Buffalo  churches.  He  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  individuality  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  example  of  the  satis¬ 
factory  results  of  paid  advertising  for 
churches  was  narrated: 

A  mission  board  recently  found  it  of 
necessity  to  send  several  men  into  the 
foreign  field.  The  treasury  could  not 
supply  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
for  such  work,  and  it  was  decided  lo 
advertise.  The  success  of  the  publicity 
work  was  such  that  a  surplus  was  left 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  An  interesting  incident  in 
connection  with  this  advertising  was 
that  a  convict  in  the  Ohio  State  peni¬ 
tentiary  saw  the  appeal  for  funds,  and 
sent  his  little  mite — $3 — to  the  mission 
board. 

A  discussion  followed  Dr.  Case’s  ad¬ 
dress,  after  which  dinner  was  served. 


News  Value  in  Display  .Ad  Heads 

Indianapolis,  March  13. — L.  C.  FYee- 
man,  advertising  manager  for  the  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Block  department  store,  In- 
dianajxilis,  in  a  discussion  before  the 
Advertisers’  Club,  declared  that  display 
heads  on  advertising  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  news  value  of  the  items 
advertised.  A  big  display  on  a  piece 
of  merchandising  news  of  only  average 
importance,  he  said,  would  be  more 
apt  to  have  a  reactionary  effect  than 
a  good  effect,  liecau.so  it  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  offer  was 
only  mediocre.  He  said  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  put  a  big  display  on  anything 
but  a  big  piece  of  merchandising  news. 


Featuring  a  Building  Page 

The  International  Syndicate  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  has  issued  No.  5  of  it.s 
“1916  OpiKirtunities,”  in  the  form  of  a 
Building  Page,  showing  how  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Daily  News,  I'tica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  and  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  have  u.sed  the  syndicate’s  out¬ 
put  to  good  advantage  in  advertising 
home  building  and  furnishing  and  real- 
e.state  transactions. 


St.  Clair  McKelway  Left  $143,619 
Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  until  his 
death  on  July  16,  last,  left  a  gross  es¬ 
tate  of  $143,649,  not  counting  $60,- 
206.13  held  jointly  with  his  wife,  Vir¬ 
ginia  B.  McKelway,  the  sole  benefi¬ 
ciary  under  the  will.  The  net  estate 
is  $138,386.50.  Five  shares  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle  stock,  par  value  $1,000, 
are  appraised  at  $125,000.  Other  hold¬ 
ings  were:  Fifty  shares  of  the  New 
York  Mail  and  Newspaper  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company.  i>ar  value  $100,  appraised 
value  $5  I'ach;  jewelry,  $100,  and  his 
house  in  Brooklyn,  appraised  at  $22,- 
000,  subject  to  the  widow’s  dower. 


BOOMER  OF  “TEDDY  BEARS”  DIES 

Seymour  Eaton,  Journalist,  Passes  Away 
at  His  Lansdowne  Home. 

Meymour  Eaton,  57  years  old,  author 
and  journalist,  died  of  apoplexy  on 
Monday,  in  his  home  in  Lansdowne, 
Pa.  Mr.  Eaton  established  the  Book- 
lovers’  Magazine.  His  biography  in 
“Who’s  Who  in  America”  credits  him 
with  being  the  “creator  of  the  famous 
teddy  bears.”  The  fact  is.  however, 
that  the  toy  bearing  that  name  was 
originated  in  Germany  by  Margaret 
Steiff.  The  name  “teddy  bears”  became 
attached  to  the  toys  a  year  or  two  later, 
after  illustrated  verses  by  Mr.  Eaton, 
dealing  with  the  adventures  of  the 
“Roosevelt  Bears,”  or  the  “Teddy  Bears” 
were  printed  in  the  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers.  So  apparently  Mr.  Eaton  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  name,  but  not  with 
the  figures  themselves. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  born  in  Epping,  Ont., 
in  1859.  After  seven  years  of  district 
school  teaching  he  became  a  resident 
of  Boston.  He  started  later  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  Booklovers’  IJbrary  and  the 
Tabard  Inn  enterprise,  which  permit¬ 
ted  purchasers  to  get  books  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  retail  price  and  to  exchange  any 
volume  for  another  on  payment  of  five 
cents.  Next  he  founded  the  Booklovers’ 
Magazine,  which  made  a  specialty  of 
the  reproduction  of  famous  paintings. 
After  the  insurance  investigation  of 
1906,  Mr.  Eaton  became  secretary  of 
the  international  policyl^lders’  com¬ 
mittee,  but  resigned  after  a  dispute 
with  the  committee’s  managers. 

For  five  years  he  was  director  of 
Drexel  Institute  in  Chicago  and  for 
four  years  a  daily  contributor  to  the 
Chicago  Herald.  He  wrote  “The  Teddy 
Bears’  Musical  ('omedy,”  “Prince 
Domino  and  Muffles,”  “The  Telepath,” 
“Barzillai  Brown,  Bachelor,”  “The  Mys¬ 
terious  Giver,”  and  a  series  of  pam¬ 
phlets  setting  forth  short  cuts  to  busi¬ 
ness  success. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Charles  A.  Booth,  57  years  old,  prom¬ 
inent  newspaper  man,  who  was  well- 
known  throughout  Wisconsin,  died  Fri¬ 
day  morning  at  his  home  in  Bt.  James 
court,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  was  cir¬ 
culating  manager  of  the  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
He  went  to  work  for  the  paper  when 
he  was  14  years  old,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  short  interval  when  he 
was  connected  with  tihe  publication  of  a 
daily  paper  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  he  remain¬ 
ed  with  the  .same  jiaper  until  two  years 
ago,  when  he  went  to  Madison  to  do 
special  work  for  the  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat,  being  connected  with  the  State 
lirinting  dejiartment.  In  December  Mr. 
Booth  was  ap{>ointed  advertising  agent 
for  the  Wi.sconsin  Daily  I.<cague,  and  he 
returned  to  Milwaukee. 

Glenn  W.  McElroy,  one  of  the  oldest 
employees  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
jiassed  away  recently  at  his  home,  190 
Putnam  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  For 
more  than  30  years  Mr.  McElroy  was 
connected  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Free  Press,  and  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  he  occupied  the  position  of 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  McElroy  was 
born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  February  9,  1858, 
and  went  to  Detroit  in  1884.  Soon  af¬ 
terward  he  accepted  a  position  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Free 
Press,  working  through  the  State,  and 
a  few  months  afterwards  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  advertising  department. 

Michael  Clarke,  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Irish  World,  died  on  Sunday  at 
his  home,  281  Van  Buren  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  72.  He  wa.s 
born  at  Geevagh,  County  Sligo,  Ireland, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Geevagh  National  School,  of  which  his 
father,  Thomas  Clarke,  was  principal 
for  fifty  years.  He  lived  in  Glasgow 
for  years  before  coming  to  .America  in 
1883.  He  was  correspondent  in  Scotland 
for  the  Dublin  Nation,  then  owned  and 
edited  by  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Weekly  Examiner.  He  was  also  a 


contributor  to  the  United  Irishmen, 
founded  in  Liverpool  by  the  veteran 
patriot  John  Denvir.  He  was  the  author 
of  “The  Story  of  Troy,”  “The  Story  of 
.lEneas,”  “The  Story  of  Csesar”  and 
“Aratolan  Nights,  adapted  for  children.” 
Mr.  Clarke  was  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Society,  of  which  Dr.  McGlynn 
was  president  and  Henry  George  vice- 
president. 

Carl  H.  Thalimer,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Record, 
and  afterwards  connected  with  the 
news  writing  force  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times,  died  at  Tarentum,  Pa., 
where  he  had  been  employed  as  editor 
of  the  Tarentum  Evening  Telegram. 

John  J.  Riordan,  vice-president  of 
the  Mail  Printing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  died  on 
March  7,  aged  51  years.  He  had  also 
large  holdings  in  the  Riordan  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  besides  other  financial 
interests.  Of  recent  years  he  had  been 
in  poor  health,  but  prior  to  that  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Mail  and  Empire.  His 
forte  was  statistics,  of  which  he  was  a 
great  student. 

Frank  S.  (Tod)  Rarer,  forty,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
died  March  11th  of  pneumonia.  Raper 
took  cold  while  going  home  after  get¬ 
ting  out  the  Sunday  edition  of  March 
5th,  and  never  left  his  bed.  On  the 
day  of  the  funeral  the  Dispatch  went 
to  press  two  hours  earlier  than  usual 
with  its  home  edition,  so  all  the  em¬ 
ployees  could  attend.  Masonic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  had  charge  of  the  se*-- 
vices.  “Jack”  Raper,'  in  charge  of  the 
“Most  Anything”  column  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  is  a  brother  of  the  de¬ 
ceased. 

Joseph  L.  McIlvaine,  for  forty-five 
years  editor  and  owner  of  the  Tusca¬ 
rawas  Advocate,  died  at  his  home  In 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  following  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  last  Saturday.  Mr. 
McIlvaine  was  eighty-one  years  old. 
He  was  famous  throughout  Tuscarawas 
County  for  his  writings  in  the  Advo¬ 
cate,  which  was  consolidated  with  the 
New  Philadelphia  Tribune  five  years 
ago. 

Lucius  Bigelow,  an  editorial  writer  of 
prominence  a  generation  ago,  died  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  last  Friday.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Burlington  Times  in  the 
60’s  and  subsequently  was  a  member  of 
the  staffs  of  the.  Portland  Oregonian, 
and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 

James  A.  Sibley,  age  fifty-three,  died 
at  his  home  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  March  8, 
as  a  result  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He 
had  been  editor  of  the  Columbus  Daily 
Republican  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Before  becoming  editor  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  he  was  a  printer. 

Henry  C.  Longnecker,  72  years  old, 
a  Towson  (Md.)  newspaper  publisher, 
died  recently  at  his  home  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  Towson.  He  was  born 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
went  to  Towson  in  his  youth.  In  1860, 
with  his  father,  John  H.  Longnecker, 
and  brother,  John  B.  Longnecker,  he 
launched  the  Baltimore  County  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  in  1865  bought  the  Baltimore 
County  Advocate,  merged  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  and  named  the  new  journal  the 
Baltimore  County  Union.  When  the 
Towson  News  bought  out  his  paper  in 
1909  he  retired  from  the  newspaper  field 
until  the  .spring  of  last  year,  when  he 
became  identified  with  the  Baltimore 
Jeffersonian. 

James  F.  X.  Birmingham,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  connected  with  the  staff  of 
the  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Observer,  died  on 
Monday  night,  at  his  home,  859  Mont¬ 
gomery  Street,  Jersey  C3ty,  of  pulmo¬ 
nary  trouble.  He  was  twenty-five  years 
old.  Mr.  Birmingham  was  a  graduate 
of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
of  Seton  Hall,  Seton,  N.  J.,-'«nd  of  the 
Fordharn  Univer.sity  I.,aw  School.  He 
was  the  Jersey  (?ity  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram  and 
of  several  other  newspapers. 


THE  JOY  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Investing  Money  in  the  New  England  Newspapers  Becomes  A  Joy, 
Because  Advertisers  Soon  Realize  That  They  Are  Getting  the 
BEST  PUBLICITY  That  Money  Can  Buy 

By  L.  H.  TOWNSEND 

Hieii  Advtrtiiing  Agtmcy,  New  York  City 


New  England  Newspapers  bring  results  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character. 

Proof  of  this  exists  in  the  fact  that  New  England  Newspapers  continue 
to  be  the  unanimous  choice  for  try-out  campaigns  of  first  importance,  and 
for  regular  advertisers  seeking  permanent,  profitable  trade. 

Advertisers  who  have  employed  the  Newspapers  here  listed,  are  un¬ 
questionably  of  this  opinion,  because  it  was  their  good  judgment  in  the 
first  place  which  led  them  to  give  these  Newspapers  an  impartial  test. 

As  test  is  the  best  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  pudding,  so  test  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  quality  of  advertising. 

There  is  no  sort  of  business  in  which  a  fair  amount  of  caution  is  not 
advisable  and  necessary. 

Few  propositions  call  for  so  much  caution  as  advertising. 

Manufacturers  want  proof  of  circulation. 

But  volume  of  circulation  is  not  all. 

They  want  to  know  the  character  of  the  circulation,  its  buying  power 
and  the  stability  of  the  mediums. 

Character  of  circulation,  rather  than  quantity  is  now  the  paramount 
consideration. 

One  point  which  the  New  England  Newspaper  Publishers  emphasize 
is,  that  in  their  justifiable  anxiety  for  business,  they  refrain  from  com¬ 
mitting  the  folly  of  making  promises  which  they  and  their  Newspapers 
are  not  competent  to  fill. 


This  illustrates  {he  high  standard  of  the  New  England  Newspapers, 
which  in  turn  reflects  the  high  standard  of  their  readers. 

The  Newspapers  which  fail  in  this  particular,  whether  from  incompe¬ 
tence  or  neglect,  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  selected  list. 

_  Thus,  advertisers  who  use  these  publications  avoid  risks  incident  to 
misrepresentation,  while  at  the  same  time  they  cover  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  progressive  sections  in  the  United  States,  easily  influenced  to 
purchase  articles  of  merit.. 

Half  the  joy  of  investing  money,  whether  it  be  for  a  lusciously  cooked 
Chesapeake  canvasback,  or  a  ten-thousand-line  advertising  contract,  is  in 
knowing  that  you  are  getting  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

He  who  buys  space  in  these  Newspapers  soon  attains  this  satisfac¬ 
tory  knowledge. 

Then  comes  the  joy  of  advertising  in  New  England. 

Another  fact  emphasizing  the  value  of  these  New  England  Newspapers 
is  that  the  small  advertiser  soon  grows  into  a  large  advertiser,  and  as  a 
large  advertiser  he  keeps  up  his  New  England  appropriation  year  after 
year. 

In  his  pursuit  of  business,  it  is  natural  for  man  to  aspire  to  the  lion’s 
share. 

These  New  England  Newspapers  will  come  as  near  to  giving  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  lion’s  share  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 

This,  too,  has  been  proved  by  shrewd  advertisers  who  liave  at  various 
times  made  comparative  tests. 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

10.000 

MASS. 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Boclon  American  (E) . 

..  389,944 

.35 

35 

Boaton  Globe  (ME) . . 

..  227,523 

.30 

30 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (ME)  170,093 

2S 

25 

Boston  Journal  (M) . . 

.  59,451 

.16 

.125 

Boston  Post  (M)  . 

.  463,578 

.40 

.40 

Boston  Transcript  (E)  .... 

.  29,052 

.15 

.15 

Fall  River  News  (E) . 

.  •7,153 

.02 

.02 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E)  . . . 

.  4,879 

.0172 

.0129 

Haverhill  Record  (S)  .... 

.••15,000 

.0285 

.0285 

Lawrence  Telegram  (E)  .. 
Lawrence  Tribune-Eagle 

.  8,780 

.0286 

.016 

(M  &  E  comb) . 

.  11.426 

.03 

.02 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  .... 

.  16,749 

.03 

.03 

Lynn  Item  (E)  . 

.  13,245 

.0536 

.0357 

Lynn  News  (E)  . 

New  Bedford  Standard  and 

8,268 

.0357 

.0207 

Mercury  (ME)  . 

Springfield  Republican 

.  20,949 

) 

.03 

.03 

(M)  . 14,831 

Sprin^eld  Newt  (E)  15,295 

J  30,126 

.09 

.06 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

..  15,973 

.065 

.04 

Springfield  Union  (MES)  . . 

..  28,216 

.07 

.06 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) . 

. ,  5,552 

.0215 

.015 

Net  Paid  2,500  10,000 

Circulation  lines  lines 


Worcester  Gazette  (E) .  24,562  .05  .045 

Worcester  Telegram  (MS)...  26,443  .05  .05 

Mauachusetts  totals . 1,576,96^  2.2601  2.0588 

Population,  3,605,522. 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M)  . .  9,317 

Population,  361,205. 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Post  fit  Telegram 
(E  &  M)  .  25.375 


RHODE 

ISLAND 

Bridgeport  Standard  (E) . . . . 
Danbury  Newt  (E) . 

Providence  Bulletin  (E)  . . 

.;  49,388 

.09 

.09 

Hartford  Courant  (MS) . 

Providence  Journal  (MS^) , 

, .  .  24,495 

.07^08 .07^08 

Hartford  Pott  (E) . 

Providence  Tribune  (E)  . . . 

...  18,3% 

.05 

.05- 

Hartford  Times  (E) . 

Rhode  Island  totals . 

Population,  591,215. 

,..  92.279 

.21 

.21 

Meriden  Record  (M) . 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 

/MX 

Portland  Argus  (M) .  6,790  .0178  .0178 

Portland  Express  (E) .  20,163  .0535  .0375 

Waterville  Senrinel  (M)....  5,183  .02357.01215 

Maine  totals  .  32,136  .09487  .06745 

Population,  762,787. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester  Union  &  Leader 

(M&E) .  24.811  .08  .05 

Population,  438,662. 


New  Haven  Union  (E) .  15,719 

New  London  Day  (E) .  8,254 

New  London  Telegraph  (M).  3,780 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M) .  9,250 


2,500  10,000 

lines  lines 

.0228  .0157 


.065  .045 

.035  .015 

.0118  .0118 
.06  .035 

.025  .02 

.06  .04 

.025  .0143 

.0357  .015 

.03  .025 

.05  .03 

.0285  .0171 
.00857  .00714 
.04  .018 


Connecticut  totals .  148,240  .47457  .29334 

Population,  1,11 4,756. 

New  Elngland  totals . 1,883,745  3.13  2.6775 

*Covemment  statements,  April,  1915. 

••Publishers’  statement. 

Other  ratings  Government  statements.  October,  1915. 
Population  for  New  England,  6,874,147, 


Assuming  that  it  would  be  posuble  to  buy  exclusive  New  England  circulation  in  twenty-one  leading  magazines  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  it  would  cost  $6.29  per  line  for  a  gross  circulation  of  1,339,006. 

The  43  leading  New  England  dstilies  listed  on  this  page  offer  1,883,745  circulation  at  $2.6775  a  line,  or  over  400,000  more 
circulation  at  about  one-third  the  cost  per  line. 

General  advertisers  seeking  further  light  in  respect  to  marketing  conditions  and  distribution  facilities  in  the  New  England  terri¬ 
tory  are  requested  to  communicate  with  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST,  The  Newspaper  Advocate, 
Suite  1117  World  Building,  New  York.  Hiones,  Beekman  4330,  4331. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  ANNOUNCES 


The  Completion  of  a  Graphic  Commercial  Survey  of  New  York  City 

(Manhattan  and  the  Bronx) 

AND 

The  Institution  of  a  New  Service  to  Adver¬ 
tisers  Seeking  Distribution  in  New  York! 


{Further  marking  the  era  of  that  period  in  newspaper  publishing 
when  scientific  marketing  will  take  the  place  of  haphazard  advertising) 


New  York  City — now  the  world’s  largest  city,  is  correspondingly  the  world’s  largest 
market.  The  marketing  survey  The  Globe  has  just  published  will  be  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  helping  advertisers  solve  the  complications  of  marketing  in  this  field. 


THE  SURVEY  For  months  past  experienced 
======  trade  investigators  have  been 

making  a  graphic  commercial  survey  of  New  York  City. 
This  survey  is  now  completed  and  published.  It  gives  the 
names  and  addresses  of  practically  every  important  retailer 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  through  whom  nationally 
advertised  goods  might  be  distributed. 

On  eighteen  maps  it  gives  the  locations  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  retailers  as  they  are  centralized  into  shopping 
sections. 

It  gives  a  marketing  analysis  of  each  section  from  which 
plans  for  any  New  York  campaign  may  be  safely  estimated. 

It  gives  accurate  facts  and  figures  about  New  York  news¬ 
papers  to  promote  the  most  economic  and  effective  invest¬ 
ment  of  funds. 

It  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  1,000  pure  food 
desders  who  actively  co-operate  with  the  Globe  in  the 
aggressive  elimination  of  impure  foods  from  New  York 
markets,  and  the  distribution  of  pure  foods. 

On  file  in  the  Globe  office  are  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
other  retailers  who  have  gladly  pledged  themselves  to  co¬ 
operate  with  any  distributor  advertising  in  the  Globe. 
Those  names  are  being  added  to  daily. 


THE  SERVICE  In  connection  with  the  publica- 

=^===  tion  of  this  survey  the  Globe 
announces  the  institution  of  a  Business  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  to  assist  distributors  in  the  effective  use  of  this  survey 
and  to  further  co-operate  in  the  making  of  special  investi¬ 
gations,  or  the  rendering  of  any  advice  which  actual  expe¬ 
rience  might  make  valuable. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  scope  of  this  service  is  given 
on  page  114  of  the  survey. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Globe,  surveys  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Argus  and  Jersey  Journal  respectively.  These 
will  be  off  the  presses  in  another  week. 

Further  co-operation  from  papers  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  and  other  towns  which  are  considering  the  matter 
is  confidently  expected. 

These  surveys,  with  one  the  Globe  will  publish  of  the 
smaller  towns  in  Jersey,  such  as  Hoboken,  and  those  in 
New  York  such  as  Yonkers  and  New  Rochelle,  will  com¬ 
plete  valuable  graphic  commercial  surveys  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District. 

Further  information  together  with  the  nominal  prices  at' 
which  auiy  or  all  of  these  surveys  will  be  supplied  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  Mr.  Jason  Rogers,  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  O’MARA  CS,  ORMSBEE,  Inc,  new  york 

Tribune  Bldg.  Special  Representatives  Brunswick  Bldg 


The  Nation  Press  Inc.,  20  Vesey  St,  N.  I. 
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